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BY THE HON. G. W. F. HOWARD, 


> es Of Christ Church. 
—- PASTUM. 
ee "MID the deep silence of the pathless wild, 


Where kindlier nature once profusely smi’ d, 
Th’ eternal Tsmrves stand ;—untold their age, 
Untrac’d their annals in Historic Page ; 
All that around them stood, now far away, 
: Single in ruin, mighty in decay, 
bi ep the mountains woke: ~ wala, 
claim thé empire of the lone D 
In solemn beauty, through the clear blue li um 
The Doric columns rear their massive hei 
Emblems of gireageh untam’d; yet conquering Time 
Has mellow’d half the sternoess of their prime, 
And bade the lichen, ’mid their ruins grown, 
Imbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 
Each channel’d pillar of the fane appears 
Unspoil’d, yet soften’d by consuming years ; 
So calmly awful, so serenely fair, 
The gazer’s heart still mutely worships there. 
Not always thus—when beam’d beneath the day ; 
ve fairer scene than Pestum’s lovely bay ; 
‘ - When her light soit bore plants of ev'ry hue, 
« And twice each year her staried roses Ws 
While Bards her blooming honours lov’d to sing, 
And Tuscar zephyrs fan the eternal spring. 
Proud in ber port the Tyrian moor’d his fleet, 
And Wealth and Commerce fill’d the ees street ; 
“++ While heré the rescued Mariner ador’ 
‘ The Sea’s dread sovereign, Posidonia’s lord, 


on ballow’d wails, 
Or “mh : 


There stood on high the white-rob’d Flamen—there 
: portal.pour’d the choral ry yer; 
hile to the o’er arching Heaven sweli’d full the sound, 
«9 And incense biaz’d, and myriads knelt around. 
~ . ees "Tis past; the echoes of the p are mute, 
io: % «+ - Bren tothe herdsman’s call or rd’s flute ; 
: ‘The toils of Art, thé charms of Nature fail, 
° Aud ee — Ee tainted gale. 
From spot the trem sants haste, 
A wild the garden, and the town peer 
Si) Spit MR eedece eapagee aonabe Teepeet beck 
‘i eln 5 a pest’s ; 
; ‘ete the world had bow'd at Caxsar’s Throne, 
Roime’s all-con name was known, 
y and fleeting in vain 
r sucky, r’d ’a Shake fury o de tebe! on -rymcy fane ; 


toes as  cloviow, ae 
tare aod ae pass away: 
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PREFACE: 


a 


WE have now the pleasing satisfaction of announcing the com- 
pletion of the First Part of our Niwety-First Vortume. After the 


expiration of so many revolving years, we necessarily feel a con- ’ 


scious pride on viewing the successful result of our labours. Syivanus 
Ursan has not only accumulated'a mass of information more general 
and extended than any contemporary Magazine contains ; but he still 
possesses, through the agency of numerous Friends and Contribu- 
tors, the most ample resources in every Department of Literature. 
To remove the impediments that might otherwise have existed, in 
discovering any particular information amongst so extensive a col- 


% lection of Volumes, a complete and general Index has been recently 


published, which affords immediate reference to the whole series. By 
such an auxiliary the Gentleman's Magazine forms a species of 
Encyclopedia, embracing almost every subjéct connected with History, 
Literature, or Science. 

In the present Volume several articles have béen extended beyond 


* the limits usually prescribed; but we flatter ourselves that the inter- 


esting information they convey will afford ample compensation, The 
“ Progress of Anecdotal Literature” contains many curions’ fragments 
of unpublished Biography, in addition to a considerable fund of ge- 
nuine amusement. The “Tour on the Continent” will always be pe- 
rused with interest, as conveying a just idea of the state of Europe 
in the year 1818.—“ The Progress of Literature in different Ages 
of Society” glows with bold and energetic sentiments, and is replete 
with ingenious and original remarks, — These papers conclude wit 
the present Volume. 

The Gentleman's Magazine was for many years the earliest and 
almost only vehicle for giving authentic publicity to the Parliamentary 
Proceedings ; but, as there is now né restraint on the daily »publica- 


tion of Parliamentary affairs, by which they lose their originality in a’ 


Monthly Magazine, these proceedings are nevessarily confined to a 
more limited space. Notwithstanding, when questions of public im- 
portance transpire, the speeches of the most distinguished speakers 
will be given; so that this department may still remain * historical 
record of constant reference. 

The Embellishments, particularly in Wood, will be found more Nu» 
merous than usual, Me eee eee 
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has been wonderfully improved, it is our intention occasionally to 
introduce graphic illustrations of any curious subjects or picturesque 
views that are likely to attract notice. 


With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, we experi- 


ence considerable pleasure in stating, that, notwithstanding the power- 
ful and extensive Rivalry that has recently existed, we still continue 
to receive the warmest encouragement from our Friends in particular, 
and the most liberal support from the Publick in general. We find our 
literary resources daily augmenting, not only ‘from every department of 
the United Empire, but from the remotest portions of the Ciyilized 
World; and we conceive it a duty to express our grateful acknowledge- 
ments for the kind support thus extensively given. 

From the progressive increase of Contributors, we sanguinely flatter 
ourselves that we shall still be enabled, not only to preserve the decided 
superiority in points which this Miscellany has so long sustained, but 
still further to extend its reputation as a Standard Repository of more 
useful and general information than any Periodical Publication extant. 

On reverting ‘to the political affairs of Great Britain, and observing 
the amelioration of the times, we cannot but experience the highest 
gratification. The Revenue, which had alarmingly decreased two or 
three years ago, has this year exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Government has also been enabled to issue Cash Payments, owing to 
the abundance of moneyed capital; and the Funds, those infallible 
barometers of national prosperity, have been daily rising, and now 
maintain a price almost unparalleled. 

None can respect fair and rational discussion on public affairs 
more than ourselves. We admire the motives of many worthy Oppo- 
sitionists, sincerely believing they have the good of their Country at 
heart ; but we detest and abhor those unprincipled Railers, who exult 
over the misfortunes of their Country, and repine at her prosperity. 
Such men can have no other object than that of effecting a Revolution 
under the specious name of Patriotism, and aggrandizing themselves 
on the ruins of the State. Were even their own mad theories adopted, 
and they themselves excluded from power, they would only be ex- 
asperated that no clamour could be raised. 

For our parts, we shall always, in unisoh with every virtuous indi- 
vidual, condole over the miseries of our native land, from whatever 
cause they may arise; and sincerely rejoice at her happiness, 

We close our Preface, by hailing the bright harbingers of Peace 
and Plenty ; fondly hoping that Britain's Isle may ever continue to be 
the land of Prosperity and of Freedom, clothed with the gorgeous 
mantle of Agriculture, and studded with the gems of Arts and Manu- 
factures. 


June 30, 1821. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





W. R.’s romper > account of Girgenti 
and Agrigentum will appear in our next, ac- 
companied by a Li Chart, repre- 
senting the present state of that city and its 
environs, according to a survey taken in 1817. 

Tue Runic Inscription in Yorkshire will 
be engraved for our next. . 

$B. is informed, that Lydiate Abbey is 
in the hands of the engraver. 

J. P.’s Medal is not uncommon, and has 
been frequently engraved. 

Honoris Lisertas (we are sorry to say) 
is not to our purpose. 

Tue Bishop of Relidins, lepine after 
by Puto-Sitvanus, was in Fotherby. 

In answer to ‘* A Constant Subscriber,” 
the Fourth Volume of * Illustrations of Li- 


terature” is in considerable ; but 
« heavy bodies move slow.” The Lives of Sir 
John t and his illustrious Son, are ‘still 
in abeyance ; but it is hoped that the Noble 
Marquis, by giving them to the Publick, 
will add one more laurel to those he has so 
deservedly gained. The long-promised con- 
tributions of the Colossus of Literature, are 
still in their hieroglyphic state, and must so 
continue, till some amanuensis can 
be obtained. 

Ev. Hoop doubts his having ‘ fallen 
into error” (see p. 487) in res to the 
epitaph upon Joz Muer. It was given 
from a transcript made many years “since, 
and E. H. inquires whether the stone was 
not transferred from the East’ side of St. 
Clement’s Danes church-yard, to the upper 
yard in Portugal-street, at the time of pulling 
a the antient almshouses, _ — 

late improvements round ce 
The circumstance of the inscription being 
«* preserved and éransferred”, by order of 
Mr. Jarvis Buck, Churchwarden, is highly 
creditable to that gentleman. It is but few 
of the neglected but honourable memorials 
of departed worth, when not wanted to patch 
or amend the path of kindred clay, that 
eo the shivering blow of the mattock. 

. C. B. observes, a musical reviewer of 
celebrity always spells the name of Handel 
with the German diphthong 4; if this be 
the correct method, all those who respect 
his memory must wish, that in future, his 
name may appear with a dizresis 4, as almost 
~a fount can furnish the type. 

. H. W. states, that * Lord Heuley (vol. 
_ XC. i. 896) does not derive his barony 

from Henley in Oxfordshire. His i 
married the Lady Elizabeth Henley, sister 
and co-heiress of the last Earl of Northing- 
ton, and was raised tothe peerage of Ireland 
by the title of Baron Henley of Chardstock, 


of the noble family whose heiress he had 


a Monk, a r son of the Edgeworths 
of Sead (oo Edgeware), in Middle- 
sex; which property was carried to the fa- 
mily of ~~ (query Lord Chandos?) by 
a ° i Poges Edgeworth wrote a 
sermon against the » whose doc- 
trine he afterwards embraced, married, and 
had. two sons, who went to Ireland; viz. 
Edward Edgeworth, Bishop of Down and 
Connor in 1593; and Francis Edgeworth, 
Clerk of the Hanaper, in 1619. In turning 
over Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol. I. p. 133, 
I find an account of Roger Edgeworth, who 
I presume must be the person to whom Mr. 
worth alludes, as his su ancestor. 
Wood makes no mention of this Roger’s 
having conformed, or married. He gives a 
list of his writings, and states that he died 
in 1560. Acc to the same author 
(Wood) Roger worth was a native of 
Holt tle, in Wales. He had many 
church preferments : viz. Chancellor of 
Wells, Canon of Salisbury, &c. Woods 
«* When Henry VIII. had extirpated the 
Pope’s rina A (R. E.) seemed to be very 
moderate, and also in the reign of Edw. VI. ; 
but when Queen Mary succeeded, he shewed 
himself a most zealous person for the Roman 
Catholic religion, a enemy to 
Luther and the Reformers. 

C. T. would be obliged by “ a correct 
List of the Authors of our daily pfayers in 
use, and of the Collects ; in order to inform 
general readers of those instractors in piety 
and true devotion, to be more attracted, if 
possible, by the praise due to the names, as 
well as to their prayers and thanksgivings.” 

Tae following statement presents the 


amount of Duty paid by the different Fire 
Insurance Companies of on, from Mid- 
summer to Michaelmas 1820 : 

OBem, re Ome 
1 Sun - - - - - £26,494 83 1 
goa & - - + - 15,841 8 °9 
3 Roy change - - 13,422 11 2 
4 Imperial. -..- - - - 8,630.14 5 
5 County - - - - - 6,896 15 7 
6 Globe - - - - - 6,49618 7 
7 British - - - - - 4,505 19 0 
8 Atlaa- - - - - - $8,819 14 7 
9 Albion - - - - - 8,757 4 8 
10 Westminster - - - 3,594 6 9 
11 Union - - - - - 98,511 18 8 
12 HandinHand - - - 3,489 7 0 
13 Eagle - - - - - 5,158 9 @ 
14 Hope- - - - - - 2,880 4 7 
15 London - - - - - 2,419 10 8 





£108,655 1 8 
Erratum.—Vol. XC. ii. p. 561, b. L. 51, 
omit the preferment of Rev. Peter Elers, 


. whose death, on Nov. 7, is recorded im a 


previous Number, p. 476. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Overland Northern Expedition. 


E have been favoured with the 

perusal of a Letter from a 
Gentleman connected with the Over- 
land Northern Expedition (noticed in 
Vok XC. ii. 548), from which we 
select some interesting passages, rela- 
tive to the severity of a North Ame- 
rican Winter. It is dated “ Fort Chi- 
pewyau, Athabasca Lake*, June 6, 
1820.” 


“ My last informed you of my 
being on the point of departure for 
this place: the journey, a distance 
of eight hundred miles, was performed 
intwo months. I need not describe to 
you, who are such a general'reader, 
the mode of travelling, with dogs and 
sledges; nor mention the inconve- 
niences produced by the severity of a 
North American winter; but | will 
bear my testimony to the painfal ini- 
tiation into the daily practice of 
walking on snow shoes, the misery of 
pained ancles and galled feet, which 
a novice invariably has to contend 
against, and which patience and per- 
severance alone will enable him to 
surmount; they were my companions 
for seven or eight days; afterwards 
I felt no inconvenience. 


“* You can easily imagine the plea- 
sure which a traveller feels at arriving 
at his encampment under such cir- 
cumstances. This you will {probably 
suppose to be a sheltered place, 
whereas its preparation simply con- 
sists in clearing away the snow on the 
ground, and slicing thereon branches 
of pine, ov which the party spread 
their blankets, coats, &c., and sleep 
in comfort, with a large fire at their 
feet, though the thermometer be 40 
degrees below Zero, and with nothing 
but the canopy of Heaven to cover 
them. Here the Voyageur soon for- 
gets his fatigues and cares, and having 
supped, lolls, stretched at his ease, 
listening with pleasure to the various 
narratives of his experienced compa- 
nions, who ane expatiate at length 
on the never-failing subject of past 
adventures. ' 

“ The Canadians, who compose the 
principal body of these Voyageurs, 
are partienlnaly happy at this kind of 
amusement, and they possess all the 
life and vivacity of the French cha- 
racter, with as great a share of 
thoughtlessuess. No men are better 
adapted for this service; they are 
active, and quite equal to any fatigue, 
aod though fond of eating to an ex- 
treme, yet can they bear hanger with 








* Athabasca Lake is situate in 59° N. lat.; and extends from: 110 to 115 W. long. 
It is surrounded by the dreary wilds of North America, which is solely inhabited by 
savage tribes of Indians, In these desolate and dreary regions, “ universal still- 
ness,” as the writer of the annexed letter observes, ‘“‘ reigns sovereign mistress for 
six successive months.” 

Athabasca Lake is bounded by the Ochipeway Indians and the Great Slave Lake 
on the North; by the Peace River, the Caribeuf Mountains, and the Strong- 
bow Indians on the West; the Great Athabasca River on the South; and by the 
dismal and solitary wilds of America, on the East. Hudson’s Bay is about 1000 
miles East of Athabasca Lake, and that great extent of territory is almost uninha- 
bited and unknown. “ 

The mouth of Copper River is 12° N. of Athabasca Lake, at the termination of the 
Stony Mountains. If our travelier should reach there, he might travel over the 
i¢e two or three hundred miles, and arrive at Melville Island, where Capt. Parry 
wintered. Discoveries have also been effected by land in the parallel of long. 135°, W. 
as 





+ Letter from the Overland Northern Expedition. 


much grealer patience than the same 
class of Europeans, and to this melan- 
choly inconvenience the people bere 
are frequently exposed. 
have been related of their having 
gone three or four days without food ; 
and their supply is always uncertain at 
posts where animals or fish are scarce, 
when unfavourable weather prevents 
the bunters and fishermen from ob- 
taining them. 

“ | had a great treat on my route 
in seeing the huge and shapeless buf- 
falo (or bison of Buffon), and wit- 
nessing the different methods of ob- 
taining them. The most dextrous 
way is, when a well-mounted rider 
dashes at a herd, singles out an ani- 
mal, which he contrives to separate 
from the rest, and by managing his 
horse keeps him apart, and whenever 
he can get sufficiently near for the 
ball to penetrate the hide, be fires, 
though going at full speed, and sel- 
dom fails in bringing down his mark, 
The principal dangers on this service 
are, either that bis horse will fall into 
some of the numerous holes which 
the badgers make; or that the en- 
raged animal should turn furiously 
round when weunded, and gall his 
horse, or succeed in dismounting him. 
Whenever the hunter perceives this 
disposition, which the experienced 


Instances | 





{Jan. 


man cao tell, he instantly pulls up, 

pursues some other means of at- 
tack. Whem the herd are particu- 
larly on their guard, horses cannot 
be used. The rider then dismounpts, 
and crawls towards the herd through 
the snow, taking care to remain mo- 
tionless when any of them are looking 
towards him, By this cautious man- 
ner of proceeding, the hunter gene- 
rally succeeds in getting very near 
them, and singles out one or two of 
the best. You will easily imagine 
this service cannot be very agreeable, 
when Mercury will freeze, which is 
often the case, 

“ The Jndians have another method, 
by constructing a pound. The prin- 
cipal dexterity in this, consists in get- 
ting the animals once to enter the 
roadway ; fear then urges them on, 
and many men are stationed at the 
head to dispatch them. We visited 
one of these places near an Indian 
encampment, and one of my compa- 
bions took an accurate drawing of 
the whole scene. In the animals he 
has been particularly fortunate, which 
has been much wanted; for 1 never 
saw any thing bearing the least re- 
semblance to a buffalo before. 

** In the countries where these ani- 
mals chiefly resort (grassy plains) the 
natives are much more independent 








as high North as 699, where the sea and fluctuations of the tide have been observed ; 
so that we may reasonably infer, that the Polar Sea, described.in our last Volume, 
extends as far West as 165°, which has already been navigated by the way. of 
Bhering’s Straits. We sincerely hope, that the next expedition will remove all 
doubts on this interesting subject, and we entertain the must sanguine expectations 
of a successful result. m 

. The following rough sketch will perhaps more clearly elucidate our observations. 
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t Wehave made arrangemeuts for receiving the earliest intelligence respecting the discoveries to be 
effected the ensuing year in these unkuown parts. of the Arctic regions; when we hope.to have the 


a of presenting another Chart to our Readérs, as a sequel to our last, but on a more extended 
cale. ; 


than 
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than the others; having food and 
clothing easy to be provided. They 
are often indifferent to most Euro- 
p articles of commerce. The bane- 
ul traffic of ‘spirits and tobacco, 
with some trinkets, form their only 
puschases. The poor natives of the 
other parts have to toil laboriously 
to gain even subsistence ; they have 
therefore little to traffic with. 

* All the Nations southward of this 
have suffered much this year from 
the prevailing diseases which have 
raged amongst them, and carried off 
many, especially children. They have 
now geoerally recovered theirstrength, 
bat not their spirits, which are always 
greatly depressed on the loss of rela- 
tives. There was an instance of keen 
sensibility exhibited here a few days 
ago by a whole tribe, which would 
be scarcely expected in such unin- 
formed nrinds; they declined to pitch 
their tents this seasun on a spot where 
they had long been accustomed to do, 
for fear the cireumstance should re- 


1821.] Overland Northern. Expedition —Kelloe Church. 5 


vive the moments of grief they had 
all experienced in the loss of many re- 
lations, or the place should remind 
them of past pleasures in the society 
of friends whom they were never to 
see again. This race of men, Chi- 
pewyans, are a mild, timid set of per- 
sons, excellently described in Hearne 
and Mackenzie's Voyages. 

“ The cold was more severe than 
has been for many years. Both the 
old stagers and Indians have com- 
plained very mach. I have not ex- 
perienced more severity than I was 
prepared to expect ; when travelling, 
I could generally keep myself warm 
by walking. 

“ You would enjoy the clear frosty 
nights; the stars appear with uncom- 
mon brilliancy, but the weather is 
too cold for making observations with 
any mem The Aurora Borealis 
is occasionally very fine, and of the 
most variable kind, both in motion 
and colours.” 


ee 
Cavuace anp Cuantay or Ke ros, co. Durnanm. 
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N answer to a Correspondent, who 
makes inquiries relative to the 
Parish of Kelloe, in the County Pa- 
latine of Durham, we beg to refer 
him to Mr. Surtees’s ** History and 
Antiquities of Durham ;” in the first 
volume of which splendid Work is a 
very full account of Kelloe, with its 
subordinate townships of Croxhoe; 





Quarrington; Cassop and Tursdale ; 
Thoraley ; and Wingate, including 
Wheaitley-Hill, Greenhills, and the 
Hurworths. We extract a few parti- 
culars, chiefly relative to the Church, 
to accompany a very neat engraving 
on Wood, which, with the permission 
of Mr. Surtees, we have annexed to 
this article. 

Early 


6 Kelloe Church.—Campbell’s British Poeés. 


Early in the fourteenth century a 
family who assumed the local name 
was of some consequence in this 
place, and gave a Bishop to the See 
of Durham in 1311, in the person of 
Richard Kellaw. In 1312, his bro- 
ther, Patrick Kellaw, commanded the 
troops of the Bishoprick against the 
Shavaldi, or freebooters of Northum- 
berland, who (taking advantage of 
Bruce’s attack on the Palatinate,) 
issued from their fastnesses, and le- 
vied plunder and contribution. Pa- 
trick Kellaw defeated the banditti in 
Holy Island; and their Captain, John 
de Wadale, perished in the action *, 

By an heiress of the Kellaws, the 


ions passed into the Forcer 
Fomily the last of whom, Basil 
Forcer, died without issue in 1782. 
The Manor was sold in his life-time 
to John Tempest, esq. who devised 
it to Sir M. Vane Tempest ; on whose 
decease it became the property of his 
heiress, the present Lady Stewart. 

The Church and Parsonage stand 
above half a mile from the Village 
of Kelloe, in a long hollow vale on 
the North of a small trout stream, 
called Kelloe Beck. 

Tbe Church, which is dedicated to 
St. Helen, consisis of a nave and 
chancel of equal width, both sup- 
ported by buttresses, and alow square 
tower at the West.end of the nave. 
The East window is divided into three 
lights, under a pointed arch. The 
nave has three windows of similar 
form, and the chancel three darrow 
pointed lights, all to the South. 

Thornlaw Porch, or Pity Porch, 
which projects from the North side 
of the nave, seems to have been ori- 

inally a Chantry, founded by the 

ellaws in 1347. It was endowed 
with lands, which at the dissolution 
were valued at 102. 
The Vicarage of Kelloe is in the 
etrotage of ‘tlie. Bishops of Dar- 
am; but formerly in the Masters 
of Sherburne Hospital. The Glebe 
is all inclosed, and estimated to con- 
tain 222 acres. The present worthy 
vicar is the Rev. George Stephen- 
son, M.A. 

Here we for the present take our 
leave of Mr. Surtees’s Work; but we 
shall shortly be called upon to notice 
the publication ofa Second Volume of 
his interesting labours.— Eprr. 





* See’ Mr. Surtees’s- General History, 
p- Xxx. ‘ 
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Mr. Unsan, Bow, Jan. 4. 

Des G the last thirty years the 

press has gradually yielded such 
an extraordinary increase of works 
under the multifarious names of Se- 
lections, Beauties, Minstrelsy, Ex- 
tracts, Fugitive Pieces, &c. &c. ga- 
thered from our established poets, 
that the sixteens, twelves, duodecimos, 
octavos, and imperial octavos, might 
form an extensive juvenile library, 
had any school-boy a smattering of 
ambition to be dubbed “ a collector,” 
Fortunately the compilers, while they 


have increased the mass by “ pouring ~ 


out of one phial into another,” have 
alsc crushed the young bibliographer’s 
rising passion, by their tedious same- 
ness. They possess only one generic 
character, and duplicates of modern 
works that only vary in the unimpor- 
tant features of paper and type, are 
of little or no estimation. The strip- 
ling that has imbibed a taste for poe- 
try, will read Milton, Gray, or any 
other standard poet, in a sixpenny 
edition with equal enthusiasm as if 
embellished and hot-pressed by Da 
Roveray or Sharpe. 

It was my chance sometime since 
to be invited. by an eminent city pub- 
lisher to become editor of a few choice 
morsels of English poetry, or in the 
language of business, “ po a work 
for the Row.” Unfortunately for the 


‘ speculation, the annouocement of my 


long-respected friend Mr. Murray of 
a similar publication, made us dread 
the curse of rivalship, and’ the being 
crushed by a long and widely puffed 
forestalmeut. Such “a compilation 
was well adapted to a agogue 
whose little leidure is stealing one 
hour a day from my scholars, and it 
required only a sitiattering of taste, a 
small portion of 4 dgment, and very 
little research. he materials I de- 
pended apon seemed ample. - There 
was Dr. Anderson’s and Mr. A, Chal- 
mers’s British Poets, with those useful 
selections by Ritson, ili, and 
Southey. As to biographical or cri- 
tical notices, they were easily flung 
together by pilfering from the His- 
tory of English Poetry, Censura Li- 
teraria, British Bibliographer, Resti- 
tuta, and other modern works of si- 
milarcharacter. Besides these sources 
I was assured of the covetable assist- 
ance of two gentlemen, well known 
for theif literary attainments, and 
deeply read in anticnt poetic fore 
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(which 1 know little about), who were 
to aid with the loan of a dozen or 
score elder authors of rather a rarer 
order, and who also undertook to 
dog-ear certain leaves of curious mat- 
ter, fearful I might not hastily disco- 
ver the same; with a caution to be 
particular if two poems were on the 
same leaf not to adopt the worst. 
Sach was the outline of the plan, and 
my SELECT specimens would certainly 
havebeen completed in rwenty portly 
octavos—But 

Mr. Murray announced, and has 
since published, Specimens of the 
British Poets ; with biographical and 
critical notices, and an Essay on 
English Poetry, By Thomas Camp- 
bell; or, as the label expresses it, 
Britise Poets, by T. Campperu, 
7 vols. 31. 13s, 6¢d.—Seven volumes ! 
although the works above noticed as 
sufficient to supply materials for 
twenty, have rendered copious assist- 
ance, and some acute readers have 
fancied there may be traced the assist- 
ant hand ofa friend ; yet has the whole 
been rammed, crammed, aad jammed, 
into. only seven volumes ! — Cer- 
tainly, however Mr. Campbell is 
justly entitled to bis well-earned emi- 
nevce as a poet, he must excuse a 
little blunt honesty ip announcing 
that he is not quite ur to the art of 
book-making, notwithstanding the 
reports circulated so opportunely be- 
fore the appearance of his seven 
volumes.—Then it was rung through 
echo’s trump that the Specimens were 
the result of a close application of 
eight years, which can scarcely be cor- 
rect, for there are many instances of 
haste discoverable, and so little time 
is necessary for cutting down the bulk 
of an author into a trite specimen, 
that the last six volumes might as well 
have passed the press oo t months, 
as in as many years. Indeed I strongly 
suspect, from some traits of negli- 

ence, the whole work was burried 
Trwerd from the spreading buzz of 
my own project. Avother groundless 
assumption was, that the labour, 
if such light amusement may be de- 
signated labour, was to find a re- 
muneration of 1000/, Surely it cannot 
be. Buvoksellers do uot now, barter 


for “* the whistling of a name, ” 
and Mr. Murray’s purse, on this oc- 
casion, would be sufficiently light- 
ened if it bore the evaporation of a 
cool 100/., which a puny wit may 


British Poets, edited by Mr. Campbell.’ 7 


argue is subt nothing. Lastly, 
Mr. Campbell ne su jlaat all that 
had been done by Headley, Ellis, Rit- 
son, and Southey.—N ow to the truth ; 
Is all this extrav of bruit ac- 
complished? Can Mr. Campbell take 
credit for more than bis ** Essay on 
English Poetry,” and his “ Biogra- 
phical and critical Notices :” articles 
of high merit, and had those parts 
been given in a moderate si vo- 
lume, then those sketches would 
have found a run of several editions, 
and which would, to an extensive cir- 
cle, be even now acceptable. If the 
seven volumes were intended to be 
worthy the closet of the literary man, 
why tax him to load his groaning 
shelves with extremely long extracts 
from poets of most common reference ; 
but Mr. Campbell to secure praise 
should not have suffered any one poet, 
found in the volames of Anderson or 
Chalmers, to have occupied by speci- 
men more than a single leaf. He has 
also erred if he believes any kind of 
finger-post necessary for the man that 
reads to discover the nervous pas- 
sages in our standard poets. On the 
other hand, if it was calculated asa 
fit work to disseminate a love of poe- 
try and better knowledge of our do- 
mestic writers, among the jusior 
branches of society, who may have 
outgrown the longer-needing nursery 
varieties and the polished pages of 
Harris and Godwin, why eke out to 
seven volumes what might have been 
givea io a double-columned octavo? 
Bryan -Braintren. 
a 

Mr. Ursay, Jan. \T. 

gee. epitaphs which appeared in 

your last, p.555, upooa Boxér and 
a Wrestler, most forcibly brought to 
my recollection two epitaphs, written 
about twenty-five years ago, upon 
one not,celebrated for either boxing 
or wrestling, but for a kindred ex- 
cellency, running. 

‘Tommy Wilcox (for so he was al- 
ways called) filled a situation, for- 
merly very common and very useful, 
before the improvement of our roads 
and mode of travelling bad done away 
with its necessity. He was running 
footman iu the much-respected family 
of John Blackburne, Esq. the repre- 
sentative for Lancashire. Tommy 
seemed as if born for the situation. 
Below the middle size, he.was of a 
very compact make, and agile limbs ‘ 

an 
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and his gait was very remarkable. 
He could scarcely be said ever to 
walks his pace was a kind of amble 
or shuffle, which he could accelerate 
from the slowest rate to the quickest; 
oing at least ten miles an hour: and 
i, head — appeared as greatly 
busied as his feet, keeping time with 
them, and noddiog slower or faster, 
according to his own loco-motion. 
Indeed his head was quite as light as 
his heels ; canal with nothing, 
except now and then with a message, 
or some other business of fetching and 
carrying. His perseverance was equal 
to his - When the present 
Member for the County was first re- 
turned at Lancaster, Tommy attend- 
ed in his capacity of running footman, 
whether still retained in that situa- 
tion, or a volunteer upon this occa- 
sion, | cannot say. When his master 
set out on his way home, with that 
rapidity ee fortune generally 
gives, and good news seem to require, 
Tommy was left at first greatly be- 
hind, and it was thought that he could 
never regain on that day bis accus- 
tomed precedence: but long before 
the travellers had reach home, 
Tommy passed the carriage, and was 
the first to announce his master’s ar- 
rival and success. This journey was 
YY of sixty miles, and orm- 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
He had oe sustenance upon the road, 
but what he derived from tobacco, 
with which his mouth was always well 
supplied. 

Of this notable man, his career be- 
ing finished, and his last breath gone, 
some gentlemen, who admired his ta- 
lents, wished to preserve the memory. 
It was proposed to erect a stone over 
his grave, aod inscribe it with a suit- 
able record. Though the stone was 
never erected by them, the epitaph 
was written at their request by the 
Curate of the parish, who had gained 
some reputation for such-like compo- 
sitions: and it was as follows: 

His race is run! his journey’s o’er! 

Lo! here he rests to run no more! 

Tho’ by the swiftness of his heels, 

He cou’d out-ran the chariot wheels ; 

And if on errands he did go, 

Wou'd fly “like lightning to and fro;’" 

Yet he that runs by night and day 

O'ertook him on life’s weary way, 

And swifter than all mortals—Death 

Soon ran poor Tommy out of breath. 

This Epitaph, the curate, antici- 
pating no small praise, shewed to his 


rector, who was no other than the 
Rev. E. Owen, of Warrington, the 
well-known and far-famed translator 
of Juvenal, as witty as he was wise, 
as ingenious and facetious as he was 
learned.. The rector did any thing 
but praise. He hemm'd and he ha’d, 
and at length censured it, as too long 
winded, and breathing too much the 
spirit of Sternheld and Hopkins, say- 





ing at the same time, “ let me see if & - 


cannot mend it.” To work he accord- 
ingly went, and in about halfan hour, 
after many pulls andtwists of the wig, 
and amidst much smoke occasioned 
by some vehement puffs of the tobacco 
tube, out comes the following, which 
appears so very like in expression and 
conception to the epitaphs alluded to 
above: 
By mortal runners ne’er was he surpass’d, 
Death only prov'd his overmatch at last. 
Rest, Tommy, here! till with recruited 

ath, 

is’st to triumph o’er thy con- 

ror—Death! 

Should what are here sent be ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Urban, the same hand 
can supply him with a few others 
much of the same kind, written upon 
persons as celebrated as Tommy in 
their way, and who have strutted, 
and fretted their day, and acted their 


parts 
Uron rune Bangs or roe Menszr. 
® A 
Mr. Unpan, Jan. 20. 


: two following Tablets have 
very lately been set up in the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban; the 
latter by Sir Edward Stracey, a new 
created Baronet, understood to be 
son to Sir John : 

“In the Vault below are deposited the 
mortal Remains of the late Rev. John 
Payler Nicholson, A, M. formerly Stu- 
dent of Christ Church Coll. Oxford, after- 
wards Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School in this Town, and more than 
twenty years the pious and exemplary 
Rector of the Abbey Church, He dyed 
on the 9th day of May 1817, aged 58 
years, highly revered, deeply regretted. 
His mournful Family, in grateful and 
duteous remembrance, have raised this 
Tablet.” 

*€ Sacred to the Memory of that wor- 
thy man, Sir John Stracey, Knight, Re- 
corder of London, obiit 1743: 

** Also of Mary his Wife, obiit 1743. 

** Also of Mary, their eldest Daughter, 
obiit 1767. 

* All highly beloved, and greatly la- 
mented.” a. B. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Jan, 2. 
UDDESDON, in Oxfordshire, is 
a village distant about six miles 
from the City and University of Ox- 
ford, on the South-east, containing 
the age ar residence attached to 


Chancel with slate; over the Church 
and Chancel stand two Crosses of 
stone. The South Portico is built 
with black flint, and the roof covered 
with tile: this has likewise a neat 


the. Oxf : t over the door filled up. with 

ences of were itineieel pret rick, - which” formerly 

tesslass, buh Sennen Seeonee Spree of Sie TET ea8is niche 
re 7 , boly water, which remains in its ori- 


hich stands South of: the Bishop's 
palace, is an pea i 
structure +. its. plan..is 


py peribes coeval won a 
oldest. parts the buildi 


_ cient styles to be tegndia this Church, 


are represented in the annexed En- 
graving of the Western doorway 
bs ait, acned ece to this Volume ), 
with its door thrown open, thereby 
wing the poids arch beneath the 
» ornamented with zig-zag or 
chevron . : 





Jan. 3, 
account of Rendle- 


St. and St. John; the walls 
were built of flint-stone, and have 
been rendered over with a finishing 
(which is partly worn off by Time), 
and thened with buttresses. It 
is 56 feet im length, 13 feet and a half 
in breadth, and 32 feet in height. 
fad the length of the Chancel is 38 

i readth 


with the Church, but about two feet 

lower. The roof of the Church is 

covered with lead, but that of the 
Gent. Maa, January, 1821. 


and Hollesley bay, and an extensive 
inland view, marked with the towers 
of the neighbouring Churches. The 
Charch within is 
oak handsome substantial, adorn- 
ed with arches and other embellish- 
meats. (These are now entirely con- 
cealed, the Nave and Chancel having, 
within afew years, been ceiled 
throughout. The wood of the roof 
operas aot to-have been of oats as 

e Historian here states, of 
Spanish chestnut). It is now seated 


throughout with deal, the. 
froht of some of the seats, w are 
of oak, The walls wainscoted ‘ 


4 feet 4 inches high, and painted 
an’oak colour. In the highest pow, 
on the North side, and at the N. E, 
of the same, there was a wains- 
cot niche to sit in, adorned with two 
flated’ rs, entablature, and 


compass opens ta the Doric order; 
within ‘pediment stood’ a neat 
convex and elliptical shield and com- 
artment, eae with oe ‘arms of 
cer, in their colours, and 
without a border this bes been 

since filled up. At the West end 
the Church is a beautifully propor- 
tioned lancet arch, the appearance of 
h is, i t measure, destroy- 
ed by the of ‘a gallery, im 
itself handsome and commodious, in 
1813. Within the gallery stands an 
Fre: 5 a font of stone, adorned with 
four lions sedant, and as many blank 
escocheons, with a modern top or 
cover of wood. The Chancel is Lise 
and handsome, and had a new roof 
set upon it in the year 1783, by the 
late or, with a beautiful window 
at the East end, over the altar of ela- 
borate workmanship, in the florid 
Gothic. The altar-piece was also 
erected 
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erected at the same time, very neat, 
with pilasters and capitals in the Co- 
rinthian order, and painted to imitate 
Sienna marble. On the tables are in- 
scribed the Decalogue, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, with 
the following sentences of scripture : 
“ Take, eat, this is my body ; Drink 
ye all of it.” Matth. xxvi. 26, 27. 
** The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ?” ‘“ The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ?” 1 Cor. x. 16. 
“Surely the Lord is in this place,” 
“ This is none other but the House 
of God.” Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. 

Towards the upper end of the 
Chancel, on the North wall, stands 
an old mural monument, with this 
inscription : 

“Here lyeth Simon Mawe, and Mar- 
gery his wife, by whom he had five sons 
and six daughters. He was born at Ep- 
worth in Lincolnshire, brought up in Suf- 
folk, bore the office of Steward of the Li- 
berty of St. Ethelred 33 years; lived in 
credit to the age of 79 years, and died in 
peace the fifih of November, Anno Do- 
mini 1610. 

“* Hospes eram mundo per mundum sem- 
eundo, 
Sic suprema Dies fit mihi summa quies.” 

A little Westward from the last, on 
the same side, within a niche highly 
ornamented, lies the figure of a man, 
with his bands clasped, as in the atti- 
tude of prayer. He has a small close 
cap on his head, attired in a lon 
gown, which formerly was gilt a 
painted in gorgeous colouring. Two 
angels support the pillow on which 
his head reclines, a lion couchant 
is placed at his feet. There is neither 
date, inscription, nor arms, which can 
throw any light upon the rank or 
identity of the person thus represent- 
ed. Iam, however, inclined to think, 
from the cap on the head, and the 


long gown, that he was a monk, 
one of the former Rectors of the 
Church. 


On the South wall, and to the East 
of the Chancel door, is a niche, either 
fora erst hol wees, - for the 
image o irgin, or St. 
the tutelar saint of the Church Oa 
the left of the pulpit stairs is a point- 
ed arch, which is the entrance to a 
narrow stair-case, which the priest 
ascended to the rood-loft, to elevate 
the host. 


Description of Rendlesham Church, Suffolk. 


There are six black marble grave- 
stones in the Chancel, on which are 
the following iascriptions : 
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* Ut omnis lachrymatur marmor, 
loquuntur et lapides nunc temporis.” 


« Brianus Smith, et Anna soror ejus 
non ortu, at interitu Gemelli, Gnati Briani 
Smith, de Cavendish; et Anow uxoris ejus, 
hic jacent uno eodemque die et tumulo 
sepulti, Mart. 13, Anno D’ni 1648.” 


« Dominus dedit, et Dominus abstulit : 
benedictum sit nomen Domini.” 


On another stone of black marble 
is inscribed : 

** Here lyeth the body of William Red- 
grave, lately rector of this town, who 
died Anno Domini 1652, aged 62. The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it 
to heart; merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that the righteous is 


taken away from the evil to come.” 


“ Domine Elizabethe D’Oyley, charis- 
sime Rectoris hujus Ecclesie conjugi, 
que obiit 29 die Octobris, Anno 1733, 
vetatis suze 44.” 


“ Here lieth the body of Henry Spen- 
cer, of London, merchant, who survived 
his elder brother John, which were all the 
issue of Edward Spencer, late of this 
parish, Esq. and of Judith Scrivener his 
Only wife, born Anno Domini 1640, and 
died the 26th day of Sept. Anno Domini 
1731. He acquired a competent estate 
by the blessing of God upon his honest 
endeavours, which he distributed in his 
life-time, and at his death to his relations 
and friends.” 


** Here lieth the bodies of Joho Spencer, 
of this parish, Esq. who died Anno D’ni 
1709, aged 70 years. And also Edward 
Spencer, Esq. his only issue, who died the 
25th day of March, Anno D’ni 1727, 
aged 48 years.” 


“* This stone is put down by her Grace 
the Duchess of Hamilton, in remem- 
brauce of Dame Anne Barker, the most 
affectionate of mothers, and best. of 
friends, who departed this life the 26th of 
Nov. 1764, aged 64. And beneath the 
same stone are deposited the remains of 
Elizabeth, relict of Sir James Dashwood, 
bart. of Kirklington Park, in the county 
of Oxford, and daughter of the above 
Dame Anne Barker, who died April 19th, 
1798, aged 80.” 


To be continued (with a’view of Ren- 
diesham Church) in our neat. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


RUTLAND. 


«* Love not thyself the less, although the least thou art; 
What thou in greatness wants, wise Nature doth impart 
In goodness of thy soil; and more delicious mould, 
Surveying all this isle, the Sun did ne’er behold. 

Bring forth that British vale, and be it ne’er so rare 
But Catmose with that vale for richness shall compare ; 
What forest Nymph is found, how brave soe’er she be, 
But Lyfield shows herself as brave a nymph as she ? 
What river ever rose from bank or swelling hill 

Than Rutland’s wandering Wash, a delicater rill ? 

Small Shire that can’st produce to thy proportion good, 
One vale of special name, one forest, and one flood.” 


' Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 24. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North-East and East, Lincoln; North-West and West, Leicester; 
South, Northampton. 

— length, 18; greatest breadth, 153 circumference, 58; square, 200 
miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Peterborough, excepting the parishes of 
Empiogham, Ketton cum Tixover, and Lyddington cum Caldecote, in 
Lincoln. Circuit, Midland. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Coritani. 

Roman Province, Flavia Cxsariensis. Station, Bridge Chesterton, bit Anti- 
quaries disagree as to its antient name. 

Saxon Heptarchy, Mercia. 

Antiquities. Oakham Castle and Halls; Church and Hospital.—Churches of 
Empingham, Essenden (its South door-way the most antient specimen of 
architecture in this county), Exton (the handsomest church in Rutland), 
Ketton (spire 180 feet high), Stretton, Tickencote, and Tynwall. Moau- 
ments in Ashwell and (of the Digby) ‘in Drystoke Churches. Lyddington 
Hospital, originally a palace of the Bishops of Lincoln. Preston manor 

_ house. ‘ 

The first time a Peer of the realm comes within the precinct of the manor 
of Oakham, he forfeits a shoe from his horse, to be nailed on the castle-gate ; 
and should he refuse it, or a compensation in money, the bailiff is empowered 
to take it by force. This custom originated at the first erection of the castle 
in the reign of Henry Il. as a token of the territorial power of iis Lord, 
Walcheline de Ferrers, whose ancestor, who came over with the Conqueror, 
bore, Argent, six horse-shoes pierced Sable; designative of his o of 
Master of the Horse to the Dukes of Seay. 

At Ryall was buried St. Tibba, a virgin anchorite at Godmanchester, who 
was the patroness.of Falconers; and the present hunter’s cry of “ Tantivy” 
is probably a corruption of an old ejaculation for the assistance of ‘‘ Sancta 
Tibba.”—R yall was the residence of Waltheof, the powerful Earl of North- 
umberland and Huntingdon, the first person recorded as suffering decapita- 
tion in this kingdom, being beheaded at Winchester in 1075. 

Tickencote Church, bemg in a state of complete decay, was rebuilt in 
1792, by Mrs. Eliza Wingfield (buried in it 1794), but many interesting re- 


mains of antiquity were scrupulously preserved, and the modern erection is a 
complete represeutation of the antient building. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 
Rivers. Chater, Cotsmore, Guash or Wash, Little Eye, Welland. 


Iniand Navigation. Oakham Canal. 
Lake, Oakham Canal Reservoir, near Langham. 


Eminences 
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Eminences and Views. Manton, the highest ground in the county ; Preston 
and Bee Hills; Beaumont-Chase; Burley House; Rakesborough Hill; 
Teigh Village; Wissendine Hills; Witchley Common. 

Natural Curiosities. Catmose Vale: Lyfield Forest, including Beaumont 
Chase: red ochry land about Glaiston, whence by many authors is derived 
the name of Rutland, quasi Red-land: numerous marine exuvie in the 
lime-stone: Tolthorpe medicinal water and chalybeate springs between 
Teigh and Market Overton (the strongest in the coentz)e at Hambledon, 
Lyndon, Martin’s-thorpe, Normanton, and North Luffenham. 

Public Edifices.. Oakham Gaol; School; Hospital; and Market Cross. 
Uppiogham School, and Rene, ‘ ‘ 
Seats. Burley-on-the-hill, Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, Lord Lieu- 

tenant of the County. 


Ayston, George Fludyer, esq. Preston, William Belgrave, esq. 
Clipsham, John Hack, esq. Preston, Rev. —— Shields. 
Clipsham, Rev. —-~ Snow. . Ridlington, Thomas Cheselden, esq. 
Cotesmore House, Earl of Lonsdale. Ryall, Matthew Pierrepoint, esq. 
Edith Weston, late Robert Tomlin, esq. South Luffenham, Thomas Hotchkys, esq. 
Edith Weston, Walden Orme, esq. Stretton, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 
Empiogham, Thomas Forsyth, esq. Teigh, Rev. ——— Postlethwaite. . 
Exton, Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bart. Thissleton, George Fludyer, esq. 
iston, H. S. O’Brien, esq. Tickencote, John Wingfield, esq. 
ambleton, Cupt. Gardner. Tixover, Henry O’Brien, esq. 
Ketton, Lord Northwick. Tolthorpe, Mrs. Brown. 
Lyndon, Thomas Barker, esq. Tynwell, Rev. Thomas Paster: 
Moreott, Nathaniel Tryon, esq. Uppingham, C. B. Adderley, esq. 


Normanton, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. Whitwell, Samuel Barker, esq. 

Oakham Lodge, Sir G. Noel Noel, bart. Wissendine, Earl of Harborough. 

Pilton, R. G. Bateman, ésq. 

Peerage. Rutland dukedom and earldom to Manners.—Of Essenden, Cecil 

“barony to Cecil, Marquess of Salisbary. 

Members to Parliament. For the county, 2. 

Produce. Corn, particularly barley. Cheese, some of the rich kind called 
Stilton (from having been first sold at an inn at Stilton in Huntingdon- 
shire), is made in the parish of Leafield, and in Catmore Vale. Timber. 

‘ Lime-stone. Building stone. . 

Manufactures. None of importance. Stocking knitting; a few tammies. 


dips POPULATION.. 


Hundreds 4, and Soke 1. Whole Parishes 52, and part of Parishes 1. Mar- 
ket towns 2. Houses 3402. 

Inhabitants. Males 7931; females 8449 ; total, 16,380. 

Families employed in agriculture, 2025; in trade, 1028; in neither, 505; 
total, 3558. 

Baptisms. Males 247; females 222.—Marriages, 1138.—Burials, males 146; 
females 153. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 


Houses, Inhab. Houses, Inhab. 
Oakham (capital)....223 411 Uppingham. ...292 1484 
Total places, 2; houses 515; inhabitants 2595. 
MISTORY. 


1016. Near Essenden, the Danes at first repulsed by the inhabitants and the 
men of Stamford, under the Baron of Essenden ; but the Saxons being dis- 
ordered in the pursuit, the Danes were finally victorious. 

1381. At Borley-on-the-hill, the warlike Henry Spencer, Bp. of Norwich, 
assembled the troops with which he defeated the Norfolk insurgents under 
John Litester, during the time of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, 

1470. At Horne, April 27, Lancastrians, principally Lincolnshire men, de- 
feated, and 13,000 slain by Edward IV. As the fugitives cast off their coats 
which impeded them in their flight, this engagement has been styled Ke 
Battle of Lose-coat-field. The Lancastrian commander, Sir Thomas We . 

, an 
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= Sir Thomas de Launde were taken prisoners, and shortly afterwards 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Barker, Thomas, philosophical and ae writer, Lyndon, 1722. 
Bayly, Thomas, Bp. of Killaloe, editor of Theophylact, about 1615. 
Browne, William, benefactor to Staniford, Tolthorpe (flor. 15th century). ” 
Digby, Sir Everard, conspirator in Gunpowder Plot, Drystoke, 1581. 
Harrington, John, first Baron of Exton, benefactor, Exton (died 1618). 
Hudson, Jeffrey, dwarf to Queen Henrietta Maria, Oakham, 1619. 

Russel, Richard, Roman Catholic Bp. of Porta (died about 1695). 
Tibba, St. patroness of falconers, Ryall (flor. 690). 

Wing, Vincent, author of Almanack called by his name, Luffenham, 1619. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Burley-on-the-bill, James I. visited his favourite George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, when Ben Jonson’s masque of “ The Gypsies” was first per- 
formed, all the actors being noblemen. In 1606, when Charles |. was on a 
visit here, Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf of Oakham, was served up to table in a 
cold pie. The park contains 1085 acres. The terrace is 300 yards long, 
and 12 broad. The front of the house, exclusive of the colonnade connect- 
ing it with the offices, is 196 feet long. The painted saloon which extends 
the whole breadth of the house, is 66 feet long, 36 wide, and 55 high. The 














house contains many valuable portraits and other paintings*. 


In Exton Church are man 
most remarkable are those o 


very sumptuous monuments, of which the 
Robert ~_ or 

Harrington, progenitor of very many noble famili 
(in a shroud and coffin), 1627 ; Baptist Noel, Viscount Campden (by 


lawyer, 1580; Sir James 
es, 1591; Anne Lady Bruce 
rinling 


Gibbons, cost 1000/.), 1683; Lieut.-gen. Noel (by Nollekens), 1766 ; and Bap- 
tist Noel, fourth Earl of Gainsborough, and ms Cy Beteben. she died 
a 


1771. A great part of Exton Hall, which contai 


collection of paint- 


ings, was burnt down, May 24, 1810. The deer park contains 1510 acres. 
At Lyndon was buried Wizt1am Wausron, divine and mathematician, 


1752. 


North Luffenham was the rectory, residence, and burial-place of Robert 
Johnson, Archdeacon of Leicester, the founder of Oakham and Uppingham 
Free Schools and Hospitals. He died in 1616. 


Upping 
Bp. of Downe and Connor. 
May 27, 1639. 


ham was the rectory of the excellent Jeremy Tavtor, afterwards 
He was married here to Mrs. Phebe Laudisdale, 


Brno. 


a 


Mr.Urnsan, Wantage, Dec, 21. 
3 Mr. Lysons’s Account of the 

Town of Wantage, in the count 
of Berks, forming part of his wor 
entitled “« Magoa Britannia,” there is 
this notice: 

** Round the old Market Cross is the 
following Inscription ; ‘ Pray for the good 
Earl of Bath, and good Master William 
Barnabe, the builder hereof, 1580, and 
for William Lord Fitzwarren.’” 

From this account, the Reader, 
unacquainted with the local circum- 
stances of the place, would suppose 
that the Cross at present remained. 
No vestige, however, of this Cross 
continued io its original situation, in 
the market-place of the town, at the 

riod of Mr. Lysons'’s publication, 

at the inscription appears to have 
been copied by him from the MSS. 


(preserved in the British Museum) of 
Captain Symonds, who visited this 
town in 1644. 

The writer of this article has latel 
recovered several fragments of this 
Cross, through the kindness of a gen- 
tleman residing in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, whose immediate ancestor pre- 
served them on their removal from 
their antient situation. 

The principal of these fragments 
appears to have been the upper. por- 
tion of the shaft, and contains, within 
Gothic niches rudely-sculptured, re- 
presentations of eight of the Apostles; 
the four Evangelists soving wren 
occupied some other part of the Cross. 
No part of the Inscription remains on 
any of the mutilated fragments. 


Yours, &c, H. W. B. 
_. Mr. 





* See View and Account of Burley Hall, in vol. XC. ii. 395,—Eprt, 





14 Anacronisms of the “ Author of Waverley.” 


Mr. Urnvan, Dec. 29. 

| sane eb equally with your 

Correspondent “ A. B.” (who in 
p- 320, in vol. XC. has exposed some 
anachronisms in the “ Monastery),” 
“that ove who can write so well 
should write so carelessly ;” 1 beg to 
demonstrate, that the “ Monastery” is 
not the only one of those fascinating 
productions from the pen of the 
“Author of Waverley,” which is 
liable to animadversion. 

For instance, in ‘* Old Mortality” 
the guards under the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, at the Battle of Bothwell Brig, 
are described as charging with the 
bayonets; whereas that formidable 
weapon was not introduced into this 
country till the reign of William III. 

Tn “ Ivanhoe,” he expressly embla- 
zons the seal of Philip I1. as “‘ three 
fleurs de lis; the Arms of France 
at that period were semée of fleurs 
de lis, and continued so to be borne 
till the reign of King Charles V. 
when the substitution of the pre- 
sent bearing took place; which alter- 
ation was adopted by our Henry 
IV. in lieu of the quartering of an- 
tient France, borne from the period 
of Edward the Third’s assumption 
thereof. In the comparison of the 
crown or coronet worn by Rowena at 
the tournament, to one of “ leaves 
and pearls alternately,” he designates 
the latter a ducal coronet. The 
knight who arrests Albert de Mal- 
Voisin, announces himself as ‘* Henr 
Bohun, Earl of Essex, Lord Hi 4 
Constable of England.” Now, the 
family of Bohun had not the title of 
Essex till the 12th of Henry III.; nor 
had Henry de Bohun ever that of 
Hereford, and consequently not the 
office of Constable, till 1199, the last 
year of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion ; and 
as the scene is laid at the period of 
Richard’s return from captivity, 
which was in 1194, De Bohun was 
not then in possession of the high 
office assigned him by the author. 

As “ A. B.” asserts, that the assign- 
ment of the works in question to Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘is strengthened by 
the liberal employment of that feeble 
expression, * he undid, which so fre- 
quently disgraces the most beautiful 
passages, &c.”—it may probably be 
deemed further strengthened by the 
knowledge, that, as the authors are 
equally fond of displaying “the pomp 
of Heraldry” in their works, so are 
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they re prone to err therein; 
for although the Falcon of Marmion 
soaring “Sable in an Azure field,” is 
certainly false heraldry, yet I believe 
the recurrence of colour on colour, 
though rare, is sometimes to be met 
with in old bearings: it might, how- 
ever, have been avoided, as the Arms 
of the hero of'the “ Tale of Plodden 
Field,” are not those borne by the 
Lords Marmion*. In the 12th note 
to Canto 4, he says, ** If you will be- 
lieve Boethius and Buchanan, the 
double tressure, counter - fleur- de- 
lised Or, (!) langued and armed (!!) 
Azure, was first assumed by Achaius, 
&c.” (Probably it was the terrific 
emblazonry of this bearing: that oc- 
casioned the Master of the Mint to 
clip what he imagined-were claws, 
and which drew on him the angry re- 
monstrance of one of your Corre- 
spondents).—When to the foregoing 
is added the decoration of James 1V. 
with the collar of “ the Thistle brave 
of old renown,” an order which was 
only iustituted (1 beg pardon of our 
Northern neighbours), or revived by 
James V., I think the charge of 
carelessness is not unfounded. 
Yours, &c. w. Ss. 
I 
Procress or LireRaTURE IN DIF- 
FERENT AGEs or SOCIETY. 

HOEVER, with attentive mind 

and contemplative leisure, casts 
his eye over the wide range of mo- 
dern Literature, will often find topicks 
interesting and important in their 
consideration to the curious enquirer, 
which yet, to the generality of read- 
ers, have never formed a subject of 
specific notice. ‘Assuming the period 
of modern Literature to have com- 
menced at the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion, when men’s minds, in most 
countries of Europe, received a new 
and a powerful impulse, and their in- 
tellectual sight enlarged to higher 
views of classical Learning, Religion, 
and Philosophy ;—he will find that 
the tastes, genius, dispositions, and 
capacities of scholars, men of science, 
and of literary investigation, have ex- 
hibited themselves in various depart- 
meats or spheres of Jucubration, and 
been characterized by features emi- 
nently differing from each other in 
successive ages, as certain circum- 





* The Arms of the Lords Marmion 
were, Sable, an arming sword, the point 
in chief Argent. 
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stances of a national kind have poiat- 
ed the general tide of feeling and of 
thought. 

The jiod which included the 
reigo ot Genes Aove in England, 

of Louis the Fourteenth in 
France, has | been considered as 
having been unusually fruitful io the 
production of men of genius and of 
taste; and whoever considers the 
number of eminent men who were 
then contemporaries, and views the 
strength, scope, and lustre of their 
genius, as displayed in their various 
works, will probably ackaowledge 
the truth of the opinion. 

Bat a bias in favour of particular 
complexions of literary endowment, 
and of literary fame, has often de- 
veloped itself,—led by the example 
of reigning patronage and of courtly 
influence.—T hus, it has been noticed 
by writers, and among others by War- 
ton, that, in the days of the First 
James, an inordinate love of pedan- 
try, quibble, and pun, was mixed up 
in the character of literary men, which 
often stamped an air of the ridicu- 
lous on their studies, 

Many of the works of authors 
under the Protectorship were dis- 
tinguished by cant and a ludicrous 
affectation of extraordinary sanctity 
of style and phraseology ;—and the 
literature especially patronized by 
Charles the Second abounded in false 
wit, and an extravagant fondness for 
smart and sprightly turns, epigrams, 
and profligacy of allusion, as we are 
informed by Shaftesbury—who, him- 
self a polite author, wrote when this 
childish attachment to point and wit- 
ticism was on the decline, and a more 
manly aud better-regulated state of 
thinking had commenced. But spe- 
culating with a more general and com- 
prehensive review of the literatureand 
the genius of the last three huadred 
years,—aand this period comprehends, 
with a very few exceptions, all that is 
actually worth he notice of the cul- 
tivated mind,—the contemplatist may 
be of opinion that sufficient grounds, 
from the prevailing feature and bias 
which marked each of these centu- 
ries, and the illustrious names which 
adorned the revolution of each, exists 
for a further distinction of the talents 
and sphere of lucubration in which 
the exertions of mind were displayed. 
He will probably think that the Six- 
teenth Century may, without impro- 
priety, be distinguished as the age of 





Progress of Literature in different Ages. 
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Polemics, and of Scholiasts, in which 
the researches and the talents of re- 
formists and controversialists predo- 
minated, and the zeal and prods ious 
application with which the classicks of 
antiquity were studied, and their text 
revised, was — over every 
other branch of learning. That, ia 
like manner, the Seventeenth Century, 
from the numerous writers of the 
first rank and lustre, who adorned 
the church and advanced the discove- 
ries of science, might also, without 
impropriety, be designated the age of 
Divines and Philosophers, as, in the 
course of its Philosophy, or the know- 
ledge of Nature's laws and operations, 
accelerated by the intellects and the 
studies of a Bacon and a Boyle, re- 
ceived an impulse, and achieved. dis- 
coveries, which, as they were unpre- 
cedented, have scarcely since been pa- 
ralleled—while the eminent genius, 
combined with piety, which shone 
forth in the upholders of our reli- 
gion, was equally observable. 

That the Eighteenth Century equally 
merits to be termed the age of Poets, 
Historians, Critics in polite and ele- 
gant literature, and Moral Writers, 
—as liberal crudition was carried to 
a high state of refinement, Poetry 
received additional pathos and beauty, 
—and a succession of Essayists struck 
out, in England, a mode of intellec- 
tual entertainment, original in its 

lan and attractive in its form and 

ighly-popular mode of execution. 

if, then, we examine the subject a 
little more minutely, and contemplate 
the literary complexion of the Six- 
teenth Century, we shall probably find 
that its prevailing characteristick was 
a virulence of zeal in controversial 
and theological opinions,—and on the 
other hand, unwearied ardour which 
talent and learning displayed in the 
revival and annotation of the antient 
classics. 

These signal and mighty changes 
in Religion were chiefly effected ‘by 
the Cranmers, the Whitgifts, the 
Hoopers, the Luthers, the Melanc- 
thons, the Calvins, the Bezas, the 
Zuinglius’s, the Knox's, the Bucers, 
and the Zuingles,— while the inde- 
fatigable talents of Erasmus, of Ju- 
lius Sealiger, of Isaac Casaubon, of 
Gerard Vossius, of Daniel Hiensius, 
of the Stephens’s, and of Aldus, uo- - 
der the patronage of More, Wolsey, 
and other eminent men, went far in 
again restoring to the world the an- 
tient 
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tient classicks in their pristine beauty, 
and in establishing among the learned 
a taste for the compositions of Greece 
and Rome, which has never since ex- 
pired. 

If we, in like manner, attentivel 
view the literature of the Seventeent 
Century, we shall find that, however 
it was adorned with its Poets, and 
other writers, it certainly derived a 
pre-eminent character from its ad- 
vances in science, and fairly merits the 
designation of an age of Philosophy, 
when, both in England, and on the 
Continent, it could boast the names 
of Bacon, of Boyle, of Locke, of Hal- 
ley, of Newton, of Malbranche, of 
Descartes, of Leibnitz, of Galileo, of 
Kepler, of the Bernouillis, of Torri- 
celli, of Pascal, of Keil, of Grotius, 
of Puffendorff, and of Wolff,—great 
characters who flourished respectively 
within this period. 

The period in question may likewise 
justly be thought (in England at least, 
and perhaps we may add in France) 
to have received a very decided and 
prominent feature from the genius 
and writings of such men as Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Barrow, 
Cudworth, Usher, Lightfoot, Leigh- 
ton, Wilkins, Jeremy Collier, Chil- 
lingworth, Stillingfleet, Clark, Bos- 
suet, Boardulouc, Massillon, Saurin, 
Flechiere, Fenelon, with various 
others, who at once reflected credit 
on the religion they professed, and 
adorned and enriched that depart- 
ment of literature to which they pe- 
culiarly attached themselves. 

Carrying our views forward to the 
predominant features of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, it may beaffirmed that 
the period which matured the genius, 
and witnessed the career of Pope, of 
Addison, of Young, of Gray, of Aken- 
side, of Thomson, of Goldsmith, of 
Cowper, of Collins, of the Wartons, 
of Reynolds, of Melmoth, of John- 
son, of Hawksworth, of Hume, of 
Robertson, of Burke, of Gibbon, with 
a variety of others of the first rank 
in our own country; and of Voltaire, 
of Rollin, of the Rousseaus, of Mon- 
tesquieu, of Raynal, of Diderot, of 
D’Allembert, of Arnauld Berquin, of 
Schiller, of Goethe, of the Gesners, 
and of Klopstock, with numerous 
others on the Continent, who sus- 
tained these departments with bril- 
liance and success, is properly desig- 
nated the age of Poets, Critics, Mo- 
ral Writers, and Historians, 
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The celebrated names which we 
have here enumerated were not, it 
is true, contem ry, but a red 
through a emsiel oF Arse of Stns, 
which, from their concentration, and 
decided eminence in their respective 
intellectual walks, may be thought to 
receive a complexion and a name 
from their luc ions. 

: It is likewise we ~ that, although in 
the present ulative arrangement 
we have connsiaes that a sufficient 
and predominating colour has been 
imparted, respectively, to the periods 
enumerated for the classification we 
have made, — Poets, Artists, Histo- 
rians, and Philosophers, of cousider- 
able and even of the highest eminence, 
have yet flourished anomalous to the 
order in which, under the present 
os they are made to appear. 

hakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
flourished in the Seventeenth Century, 
the Corneilles, the Racines, and the 

Boileaus, did the same ;—as did also 
Otway, Butler, Denham, Cowley, 
Roscommon, Clarendon, Temple, La 
Bruyere, and Fontenelle; but these, 
however great and powerful their 
genius, were not, perhaps, from their 
pumber alone sufficient to impart a 
predominant name and character to 
the century in which they lived. 

Philosophy, likewise, is here placed 
midway between the infant efforts of 
intellectual cultivation, and the period 
of its most advanced knowledge; and 
it may perhaps be said that the vota- 
ries of science, numerically consider- 
ed, have far more abounded in the 
18th than in the 17th century ;—but 
it may be replied that it was the 17th 
which elicited those grand discoveries, 
and furnished that profound and in- 
teuse standard of thinking which has 
stimulated the minds of after inves- 
tigators, and opened the way to the 
present enlightened state of scientific 
enquiry. In glancing through the 
course of these three centuries, into 
which we have speculatively divided 
the literature of modern times, it will 
be seen that, though on the whole, 
with scarcely perhaps an exception, 
the light of human knowledge, and 
the genius of literature have been gra- 
dually advancing, yet that particular 

enius has appeared in the literary 

emisphere capriciously scattered in 
very unequal degrees of excellence. 


Yours, &c. E. P. 
( To be continued. } 
Mr. 
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S.E.VIEW OF APPLEBY CHURCH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 29. 
HE villages of Great and Little 
Appleby are situate partly in 

Leicestershire and partly in Derby- 
shire; that portion of them which is 
in the former county being in the 
hundred and deanery of Sparkenhoe. 
They are distant about six miles from 
Ashby de la Zouch, nine from Tam- 
worth, 10 from Burton-upon-Trent, 
and nearly 9 from Atherston. 

At the time of ‘the Domesday Sur- 
vey, the Abbey of Burton held lands 
in Appleby, which at the Dissolution 
came to the family of Brereton of 
Cheshire; who the same to the 
tenants early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The manor of Great Appleby was 
purchased by Sir Wolstan Dixie 
(koighted im 1604); who gave it to the 
trustees of Market Bosworth School, 
which his great uncle had founded ; 
aod in their possession it still remains, 

The manor of Little Appleby is 
possessed by George Moore, Esq. 
who has a handsome house ; bis fa- 
mily having been seated here since 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

A curious old moated house at Ap- 
pleby has been described and engraved 
in your vols BXXXIX. i. 209. 

The lordships of Great and Little 
Appleby contain about 2800 acres. 
The country is a fine age ot 
principally of grazing land. The si- 
tuation is very healthy: in 1808 
seven persons were living here, all 
able to’ work, whose’ united ages 
amounted to 593 years. 

Several years ago, one Joseph 
Green felt from the battlements of 
the church steeple, without receivi 
auy injury. The same man, in striki 
the centre of a cellar, had more than 
1000 bricks fell upon bim, and was 
very littie hart. 

The Church, (see Plate II.) dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, consists of a 
nave and two spacious ailes covered 
with lead, and a chancel covered with 
tiles. The Netth aile of thé chancel 
belongs to the Free School at Bos- 
worth. | The Spire is. handsome, near 
52 feet high, and contains a good 
peal of six bells, of modern date, and 
a clock. From the battlements is a 
most beautiful view. of the circumja- 
cent country. 

The chancel rests on three pointed 
arches ; ‘and the nave on five pointed 

Gent, Mac, January, 1821. 
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Appleby, Leicestershire.—A/ask by Marston. 
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arches, each with clustered columns 
and riog capitals. 

The advowson was purchased about 
1600, by Mr, Wm.. Mould; and. in 
that family it continued till 1736, 
when it passed by an heiress into the 
Dawson fimmily ; the present possessor 
being Edward Dawson, of Whatton 
House, Esq. 

Ia 1697, Sir John Moore, Kat. and 
Aldetman of London, erected a Free 
School here for the education of boys 
in the parish of Appleby and the 
ueighbouring villages; which, by the 
Statutes in 1706, was made free for 
all England. The foundation is under 
the direction of 13 governors; and 
since 1708 above 2000 persons have 
been educated here. The celebrated 
Dr. Johnson would have been elected 
Master of this School in 1738, could 
he have obtained the degree of M.A. 

Mr. Glover, celebrated for the per- 
fection to which he has carried the art 
of drawing in water-colours, com- 
menced his career in life as a Writing- 
master in this School. 

In 1800, that part of Appleby which 
is in Leicestershire, contained 116 in- 
habited houses, and 3 uninhabited. 
There were 167 families, consisting of 
223 males and 255 females, total 478; 
of whom 223 were chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and 204 in trade, &c. 
In the Derbyshire part, there were 
98 inhabited houses, and 4 uninha- 
bited. The families were 99; males 
299, females 228 ; total 457. Of these 
182 were chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture, and 238 in trade, &c. N. R. S. 

—— 


The Lorde and Ladye of Huntine- 
bon's Entertainment of their right 
noble mother, Auicr Countess Dow- 
ager of Dersy. 

From a MS. in the Library of the Earl of 
Bridgewater (see our Review, p. 44.) 

HIS curious Entertainment, 

written by Marston, begins 

with the following laconic dedica- 

tion, which may stand as a proper 

counterpart to the prologue of the 
players in Hamlet. 

“ To the Right Noble Ladye Alice 

Countess Dowager of Derby, 

“* Madam, 

“ If my slight Muse may sute your noble 

merit, 

My hopes are crown’d, and I shall cheere 

my spirit ; ae 
a 


18 Mask in Honour of the Countess of Derby. 


But if my weake quill droopes or seems 

unfitt, [wit. 

Tis not for want of worth, but mine of 

“The servant of your honor’d virtues, 
John Marston.” 


When her Ladishipp approached 
the Parke corner, a full noise of cor- 
netts winded, and when she entered 
into the Parke, the treble cornetts 
reported one to another, as givenge 
warninge of her honor’s neerer ap- 
proach, when presently her eye was 
saluted with an antique gate, &c. 

When the Countesse came neare 
the gate, an olde inchauntres, attired 
in crimson velvet, with pale face, 
black haire, and dislykinge counte- 
nance, affronted her Ladishipp, and 
thus rudely saluted her : 

“Woman, Lady, Princes, Nimph, or 
Goddes [no lesse) 
(More, sure you are not, and you seeme 
Stay, and attempt not passadg through 
this porte. [his courte, 
Heere the pale Lord of Sadnes keeps 
Rough visag’d Saturne, on whose bloudles 
cheeks [seekes 
Dull Melancholy sitts, who straightly 
To sease on all that enter through this 
gate, &c. 
Myself, Merinna, who still waight uppon 
Pale Melancholy and Desolation,” &c. 

[The whole of this speech is among 
the manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, but no more of the Mask. I 
proceed, therefore, with the descrip- 
tion in the Duke of Bridgewater's 
manuscript. } 

This speach thus ended, presently 
Saturne yssued from forth the porte, 
and anxyously behoulding the Coun- 
tesse, spake thus: 

** Peace ! stay it is, it is, it is, even shee, 

Hayle happy honors of nobilitye. 

Did never Saturn see or nere see such, 

What shoulde | style you, &c. 

Sweete glories of your sex, know that 

your eyes [skies. 

Make milde the roughest planet of the 

Even wee, the lorde that sitts on ebon 
throanes, [groanes, 

Circled with sighes and discontented 

Are fore’d at your faire presence to re- 
lent, [spent. 

At your approach all Saturn’s force is 

Hence, solitary Beldam, sinke to nighte, 

I give up all to joye, and to delight, 

And now passe on, all-happye- making 
dame,” &c, 

Then passed the whole troupe to 
the house, untill the Countesse hadd 
mounted the staires to the great 
chamber ; on the top of which, Me- 
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rinna, having chaunged her habitt 
all to white, mett her, and whilst a 
consorte softly played, spake thus; 


** Madam, 
** See what a chaunge the spiritt of your 
eyes 
Hath wrought in us,” &c. 

After which the Countesse passed 
on to hir chamber. Then follows the 
Masque, presented by four knights 
and four gentlemen, &c. The forme 
was thus: At the approach of the 
Countesse into the greate chamber, 
the hoboyes played untill the roome 
was marshaled, which once ordered, 
a travers slyded away; presently a 
cloud was seen to move up and downe 
almost to the topp of the greate 
chamber, upon which Cynthia was 
discovered riding; her habitt was 
blewe satten, fairely embroidered 
with starres and cloudes, who look- 
ing down and earnestly surveying the 
ladies, spake thus: 

*€ Are not we Cynthia, and shall earth dis- 
play 

Brighter than us, and force untimely daye 

Which daring flames beames such illus- 
trious light, 

Inforcing darkness from the claime of night. 

Upp, Aryadne, thie cleare beauty rouse, 

Thou northerne crowne,” &c. 


In the midst of this speech, Ari- 
adne rose from the bottom of the 
roome, mounted upon a cloud, which 
waved up untill it came near Cynthia; 
where resting, Ariadne spake thus: 
“Can thou, chaste queene, searching 

Apollo’s sister, [glister, 
Not know those stars that in yon valley 
Is virtue strange in heaven,” &c, 


After many more compliments to 

the ladies, Cynthia replies— 

** Let’s visite them, and slyde from our 
aboade, 

Who loves not virtue, leaves to be a god. 

Sound spheares, spreade your harmonious 
breath, 

When mortalls shine in worth, gods grace 
the earth.” 


The cloudes descend, whilste softe 
musique soundeth. Cynthia and Ari- 
adne dismount from the clouds, and 
pacing up to the ladies, Cynthia per- 
ceiving Ariadne wanting her crowne 
of starrs, speaks thus: 

“* But where is Ariadne’s wreath of starrs, 
Her eight pure fiers that studd with goulden 
barrs 
Her shyning browes ? Hath sweet-tongued 
Mercury 
Aduane’d 
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Aduanc’d his sonnes to station of the 
skye, 
And throsa’d them in thy wreath, &c. 
Ariadne —“ Queene of chaste dew, they 
will not be confyn’d, 
Or fyx themselves where Mercury assynde, 
But every night, upon a forrest syde, 
On which an eagle percheth, they abyde, 
And bonor her, &c. 
Cynthia — “ Tell them thei err, and say 
that wee the queene 
Of night’s pale lampes have now the sub- 
stance seene, 
Whose shadowe they adore. Goe, bring 
those eight 
At mighty Cynthia’s summons, &c. 
Presently Ariadne sings this short 
call, 
** Musique and gentle night, 
Beauty, youthes’ cheefe delighte, 
Pleasures all full invite 
Your due attendance to this glorious roome, 
Then yf you have or witt or vertue come, 
Ah, come! Ah, come!” 
Suddenly, upon this songe, the cor- 
nets were winded, and the travers that 
was drawn before the masquers sanke 
downe. The whole shewe presently 
appeereth, which presented itself in 
this figure: the whole body of it 
ponte to be the syde of a steepely 
assending woodd, on the a of which, 
ina fayre oak, sat a goulden eagle, 
under whose wa satt in eight se- 
verall thrones the eight masquers, 
with wisards like starres, then helmes 
like Mercurye’s, with the addition of 
fayre plumes of carnation and white, 
then antique doublets and other fur- 
niture suitable to these colours, the 
place full of shields, lights, and pages, 
all in blew satten robes, imbrodered 
with starres. The masquers, thus 
discovered, satt still, untill Ariadne 
pronounced their invocation, at which 
thei descended : 
“ Mercurian issue, sonne of sonne of Jove, 
By the Cyllenian rodd, and by the love 
Deuotely chaste you vow Pasithea, 
Descende, &c. 
And O, yf ever you were worthe the grace 
Of viewing majestie in mortalls face ; 
Yfere to perfect worth you vow’d hart’s 
duty, [beauty.’’ 
Shew spiritt worth your virtues and their 
The violins upon this played a new 
measure, in which the masquersdanced, 
and ceasing, Cynthia spake : 
** Stay a little, and now breath yee, 
Whilst their ladies grace bequeath yee, 
Then mixe faire handes, &c. 
Cynthia charmes hence what may displease 
yee. 


Mask in Honour of the Countess of Derby. 





From ladies that are rudely coy, 

Barring their loves from modest joy, 
From ignorant silence, and proud lookes, 
From those that aunswer out of bookes, 

I blesse the fortune of each starry knight. 


From gallaats who still court with oathes, 
From those whose only grace is cloathes, 
From bombast stockings, vile legg-makers, 
From beardes and great tobecca takers, 

I blesse the fortune of each starry dame. 


Singe that my charme may be more 
strouge, 
The goddes are bounde by verse and 
songe.” 
Tae Sonce. 
*¢ Audatious nighte makes bold the lippe, 
Now all court chaster pleasure, 
Whilst to Apollo’s harp you trippe, 
And tread the gracing measure. 
Now meete, now breake, then fayne a 
warlike salley, 
So Cynthia sports, and so the godes may 
dalley,” &c. 


During this song, the masquers 
presented theire sheelds, and took 
forth their ladyes to daunce, &c. 

After they-had daunced many mea- 
sures, galliards, corantos, and laval- 
tos, the night being much spent, 
whilst the masquers prepared them- 
selves for their departing measure, 
Cynthia spake thus: 

** Now pleasing, rest; for see the nighte, 

(Wherein pale Cynthia claimes her right,) 

Is allmost spent, the morning growes, 

The rose and violet she strowes, 

Uppon the high celestial floore, 

*Gainst Phoebus rise from’s parramoore, 

The Faieries that my shades pursue, 

And bath theire feete in my cold dew, 

Now leave their ringletts and be quiett, 

Lest my brother’s eye shoulde spy it. 

Then now let every gtatious starr, 

Avoide at sound of Pheebus carr ; 

Into your proper place retyre, 

With bosoms full of beauties fier ; 

Hence must slide the queene of floodes, 

For day begins to glide the woodes : 

Then whilst we singe, though you departe, 

T’'le sweare that heere you leave your 
harte.” 

After this, a shepherd sings “a 
passionate ditty att my lady's depar- 
ture ;” he then presents the Countess 
with a scarf, and adds: 

** Farewell, farewell, 

Joy, love, peace, health, 
In you long dwell, 
With our farewell, farewell.” 

So the Countess passed on until she 
came through the little park, where 
Niobe presented hir with a cabinet, 
and so departed. 

There 
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There is a loose:sheet in the copy 
of the Mask, on which are written 
fourteen , stanzas, of six aod four 
verses each stanza, being appropri- 
ated to a different lady, and exhibit- 
ing a complimentary address to Lady 
Derby. The first stanza is a stanza 
of thanks from the Countess herself. 
There is no direction in what part of 
the Mask these verses were to be 
spoken. 

The speakers are in the following 
order: Lady Derbys Lady Hunting - 
don; Lady Hunsdon; Lady Berckly ; 
Lady Stanhope ; Lady Compton ; 
Lady Fielding; Mrs. Gresley; Mrs. 
Parker; Mrs. K. Fischer; Mr. Say- 
cheverell; Mrs. M. Fischer; Mrs. 
Davers; Mrs. Egerton. 


= 


East Retford, 
Sept. 2. 
O* reading the proper Lessons 

appointed for the Eleventh Sun- 
day after Triaity, out of the Bible, 
usually denominated the Great (or 
Cranmer’s) Bible (2d edition, 1539), 
I was struck with the following pas- 
sage in the First Lesson for the Even- 
ing Service; in the ninth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings.—After the 
messenger, sent by Elisha the Pro- 
phet to anoint Jehu King over Is- 
rael, had performed his errand and 
fled, and Jehu had informed the 
other officers of what had happened, 
the text in this Bible goes on to say— 

“ Then they besyde the Horologie hasted 
and toke every mau his garment and put 
it under hym, and blew with trompettes, 
sayinge— Jehu is Kynge, &c. &e.’” 

Having a reprint of this Bible (by 
Harrison in 1562) 1 looked into it 
aod found the passage, word fur word 
the same. Now, by referring to the 
13th verse of the same chapter, ac- 
cording to the translation used ever 
since 1611, your readers will find the 
parellel passage rendered thus— 

*« Then they basted and took every man 
his garment, and put it under him on the 
top of the stairs ; and blew with trumpets, 
saying, ‘ Jehu is King.’ ” 

As I have not the smallest know- 
ledge of the language in which the 
Old Testament was originally com- 


Mr. Urpan, 


posed, and was a good deal struck 
with the apparent discrepancy of 
the above passages, | naturally ap- 
plied myself to all the Translations 





Remarks on a Passage in the Second Book of Kings. 
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in my possession, and in a Latin 
Translation, printed at Leyden by 
Crespin in 1529, 1 found the words 
“ Festinaverunt itaque et udusquis- 
que tollens palliam suum posuerant 
sub pedibus ejus in similitudinem tri- 
bunalis, et cecinerunt tuba, &c.” 

In three other Bibles printed at 
Venice, by Reynsburch, 1478, at Flo- 
rence, by the Giunti, 1519, and at 
Antwerp, by Plantin, 1590, the words 
are the same as in that of Crespin, 
1529. But in the Bible of Tremel- 
lius and Junius, printed at Hanover, 
by Wechel, in 1624, I found that the 
now commonly received text is adupt- 
ed; for the expression is—* Tunc fes- 
tinanter accipientes quisque vestem 
suam, supposuerunt ei in Fastigio 
Graduum, et clangeutes buccina dice- 
bant, &c.” 

1 pass over other Latin versions, 
and proceed to some old English 
Bibles. 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568), is the 
same as King James's, of 1611 (now 
in use). But in Taverner’s Bible, 
printed by Daye in 1549, aad in 
Matthews’ Bible, privted the same 
year, we read— 

** And they hasted and toke every man 
his mantell, and put under him on an Aye 
bench at the toppe of steppes, and blew a 
trumpet, &c.” 

Now, Sir, if any of your learned 
Correspondents would favour us with 
a literal translation of the original 
Hebrew, it might at once explain 
the seeming difficulties of the vari- 
ous extracts which I have made, or 
at least tend to reconcile the appa- 
rent contradictions therein. Jose- 
phus furnishes no clue to the matter 
in hand, and Stackhouse I have also 
consulted in vain. ‘The learned Si- 
mon Patrick (Bishop of Ely), in his 
Commentary upon the words * upon 
the top of the stairs”—observes from 
de Dieu, “* They did not stay "till they 
came down into the street, but forth- 
with upon the very top of the stairs 
of the place where they were silting, 
acknowledged him for their Sove- 
reign, by spreading garments uuder 
his feet to tread upon.” And he 
adds, that Gousset guesses “ these 
were winding stairs in @ turret, 00 
the top of which tower they pla 
Jehu, that all the poopie might see 
him, &c.” Mr. Pyle diffidently re- 
marks, that “ they forthwith spread 
their garments in the Council Room 
under 
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under his feet for him to tread upon, 
or else raised a kind of throne with 
them for him to sit upon, &c.” 
Whether the original Hebrew will 
admit of ail these different explana- 
tions literatim, I am completely ig- 
norant, bat I fancy I can spy (by 
means of them altogether) a way of 
reconciling Cranmer’s text with some 
of the inferences obtained from the 
other Translators and their Com- 
mentators. For supposing that the 
stairs or steppes (as Matthews and Ta- 
verner designate them) were the 
winding-stairs or stone steps of or 
leading into a durret or tower within 
which was the Council Room, and 
such tower had a flat roof, on whicha 
dial or horologe, or other of the ear- 
liest measurers and indicators of time 
was conspicuously erected for pub- 
lic inspection ; this would in some de- 
gree reconcile the different ways of 
relating the same transaction, but 
would not justify a figurative use of 
the original pass»ge. The Captains 
might certainly, beside such horologe 
upon the roof of, and at or near the 
top of the stairs or steppes of the tower, 
with their maniles, or upper gar- 
ments, raise a temporary high bench, 
tribunal, or throne, for Jehu to sit 
upon, from whence he might be seen 
by the people, when with trumpets, 
&c. he was proclaimed King. [And 
this supposition and enlarged state- 
ment, combines all the accounts given 
in the above Translations, 7. ¢. the 
horologie in Cranmer ; the similitudo 
tribunalis in the Leyden, &c. Bibles; 
the fastigio graduum of the Hanover 
Bible; and the high bench at the toppe 
of the steps in Taverner and Mat- 
thews.] But the quere is, do the 
Hebrew words admit of, or justify all 
these different modes of expression 
(leaving nothing defectivein any); and 
if not, what is the genuine aud literal 
translation of the original passage, 
as it came from the inspired Penman. 


Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR, 
ee 
Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 11. 


AM not aware that the Font for 

Baptism in the Parish Church of 
St. Margaret, Lothbury, has ever 
been noticed in your Magazine. It 
is of statuary marble, and of the true 
antique Grecian model, and extreme- 
ly beautiful; it has four compart- 
ments, carved with a representation 
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of Adam and Eve in the act of tak- 
ing the forbidden fruit in the Garden 
of Edeo, and thus constituting the Fall 
of Man—the salvation of Noah and 
his family io the Ark—the Baptism 
of our Saviour in the river Jordan, 
by John the Baptist—and St. Philip 
baptizing the Eunuch.—The Font bas 
been from remote times an object of 
great attention for the sculptor; and 
the workmanship of this has so many 
curious aod interesting parts, ‘that it 
is a very favourable specimen of 
performances of this kind. — The 
compartments have been chosen with 
great knowledge and taste, every 
one of them alluding to the sacred 
— connected with it. 

The late Mr. Malcolm, p. 101, in his 
Ath volume of Londinium Redivivum, 
notices this Font, as well as some Pa- 
rish Annals, ‘extracted from a very 
ancient and curious book belonging to 
the Parish, which I should otherwise 
have felt much pleasure in transcrib- 
ing for your Miscellany. - 3B. 

ne 


THE CENSOR.—No. IV. 


INQUIRY INTO THE PROGRESS OF 
ANEcDOTAL LITERATURE. 


(Continued from vol. XC. ii. p. 592.) 


T was never our intention to ex- 

hibit a Retrospective Review, or 
even a Catalogue Raisonnée, of all 
works relating to Anecdotes; but 
simply to record such as we imagined 
might furnish the Reader with some 
information respecting their origio 
and prevalence: of many nothing 
further than the title is known to us, 
as copies of them are not to be found 
in the British Museum; nor do we 
wish to conceal, that others, with 
which the Antiquary may be fami- 
liar, or which have been alluded to 
by modern writers, have escaped our 
notice. 

In 1603 was printed a story-book, 
entitled Westward for Smelts, 4to; a 
late entry of which on the Stationers’ 
Books, in January 1619, describes it 
as the production of Kitt of Kingston. 
Mr. Steevens, who had perused this 
Tract, supposes one of its tales to 
have been the origin of the “* Cym- 
beline” of Shakspeare, and as such it 
is worthy of record. 

The next work that occurs is 
** Pasquil’s Jests, mixed with Mother 
Bunch’s Merriments. Whereunto is 
added a dvozen of Gulles. Pretty 

and 
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and pleasant to drive away the te- 
diousnesse of a winter’s evening.” 
B. L. London, 1604. In 1609, ap- 

eared another edition, with **a ba- 

er's doozen of Gulles,” and purport- 
_ing to be “ newly corrected, with 
new additions. London, printed for 
Joho Browne, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Saint Dunstone’s Church 
Yard, in Fleete-streete,” 4to, contain- 
ing 26 leaves. 

** Of one that lost his purse.” 

“A countrey man comming up to the 
tearme, by misfortune lost his purse, and 
because the summe was great, he set up 
billes in divers places of London, that if 
any man had found such a purse, and 
would restore it againe, he should have 
very weil for his paines, A gentleman of 
the Inner Temple wrote under one of his 
billes, that he should come to his cham- 
ber, and did write where. So when he 
came to the place, the gentleman asked 
him, first, what was in his purse? Se- 
condly, what countreyman he was? and, 
thirdly, what was his name? Sir, quoth 
he, twenty pound was in my purse. I am 
halfe a Welshman, and John ap Janken 
is my name. John ap Janken! quoth 
the gentleman, I am glad I know thy 
name ; for so long as I live thou nor none 
of thy name shall have my purse to keepe ; 
and so farewell, gentle John ap Janken *.” 


The first person who attempted to 
combine Wit with History, and both 
with Elegance, was the erudite Cam- 
den,—a name which we are proud to 
rank in the annals of Anecdote. Io 
his ** Remaines concerning Britaine,” 
1614, he has preserved many “ grave 
speeches and wittie apothegms of 
worthie personages of this realme in 
former times.” No miscellany con- 
tains so much method and research as 
this; the Author, who blended the 
Antiquary with the Scholar, has ar- 
ranged his materials so as to forma 
complete body of Anecdotes from the 
earliest period of British History 
down to “ Heiwood the great Epi- 
grammatist;” and, to the honour of 
our Sovereigns be it said, they have 
given utterance to av extensive por- 
tion of them. In a prefatory page, 
Camden speaks thus, 

“Twenty yeares since, while J. Bishop 
(whose memory for his learning is deare 
to mee) and my selfe turned over all our 
Historians wee could then finde, for diverse 
endes we beganne to note apart the Apo- 





* For a notice of this work, see British 
Bibliograpler, vol. I. p. 41. 
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thegms or Speeches (call them what ye 
will) of our nation.” ——“I commend them 
to such indifferent, courteous, modest 
readers, as doe not thinke basely of the 
former ages, their country, and countri- 
men ; leaving the other to gather the preg- 
nant Apothegmes of our time, which I 
know will finde farre more labour,” &c. 

The time which Camden and his 
friend employed upon this invalu- 
able store, exceeds the “‘ undertaking 
in which Sholto and Reuben Percy 
have been for several years engaged.” 
These Remaines are no unworthy 
representatives of the Historians from 
whom they were collected, as well 
manuscript as printed ; —_ are not 
clothed with that purity of language 
with which Plutarch has struck fire 
into his tales, but, like most of the 
contemporary writers, they are quaint 
and pithy. Yet, had the English lan- 
guage been taught in Westminster, 
Camden might have put them into 
the hands of his scholars without the 
slightest danger to their minds,—He 
spurned immorality from his compo- 
sitions, with a grace peculiar to the 
Preceptor and the Divine.—His stores 
were not drawn from the printed his- 
torians alone, he was familiar with 
our Monastic authors, and while he 
cast History and Topography into his 
Britannia, he reserved the lesser anec- 
dotes for his Remaines. 

Constantine the Great ‘ disswading 
one from covetousnes, did with his 
lance draw out the length and breadth 
of a man’s grave, saying: This is all 
that thou shalt have when thou art 
dead; if thou canst happily get so 
much.” 

* Savage, a Gentleman, which amongst 
the first English had planted himself in 
Ulster in Ireland, advised his sonne for to 
build a castle for his better defence against 
the Irish enemy, who valiantly answered ; 
That he would not trust toa castle of stones, 
but to his castle of bones, meaning his 
body.” 

A similar reason was assigned by a 
Laconian for the want of walls at 
Sparta. 

“‘ There was a poore blinde man in 
Warwick-shire, that was accounted very 
cunning in prognosticating of weather: 
Upon a day, Empson, a great lawyer, ag 
hee road that way, said io scorne of his 
cunnidg, I pray now tel me Father, when 
doth the Sunne change? The chafed olde 
man, that knew his corrupt conscience, 
answered: When such a wicked lawyer 
as you goeth to heaven.” 

The 
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The latter part of this Collection 
is devoted to the Apothegms of Sir 
Thomas More, by no means few in 
nomber, and which we beg leave to 
recommend to his future Biogra- 
phers. We shall only quote the con- 
cluding tale: 

‘This usuall speech of Sir Thomas 
Moore, both of himself and other Book- 
breeders, which is also extant in an Epistle 
of his, I have resolved to close up this 
part. Bouok-makers are full wise folke, 
who paine and pine themselves away by 
writing, to subject themselves to the cen- 
sure of sach which in Ordmaries and on 
Ale-benches will pill and pull them by 
their words, phrases, and lines, as that 
they have not one haire of honesty, or to 
use his owne words, Ne pilum boni hominis. 
But these he resembleth to those unman- 
nerly guests, which, when they have bio 
well and kindly entertained, flinch away, 
never giving thanks, but depraving and 
dispraising their curteous eutertainment.” 


Few of our Critical brethren (nor 
do we wish to exclude ourselves from 
the number) from the Quarterly Re- 
view down to the Investigator, will 
be able to peruse the foregoing pas- 

e without feeling an awkward 
twinge. Criticism in the days of Sir 
Thomas More was merely Oral, if 
we except the labours of the Com- 
mentators; but had he lived to read 
the numerous Reviews, by which 
i opinion is directed, he would 

ave seen no reason to alter his idea. 

Wits, Fits, and Fancies; or, a ge- 
nerall and serious collection of the 
sententious Speeches, Answers, Jests, 
and Behaviour of all sorts of Estates, 
from the Throne to the Cottage.” 
B. L. Lond. 1614, 4to. In Longman’s 
Catalogue of Old Books for 1814, a 
copy of this tract is marked 251. 

** Helpe to Discourse ; or, more 
Merriment mixed with Serious Mat- 
ters; as also Epigrams, Epitaphs, 
Riddles, Jests, Posies, Love-toyes,” 
&c. Lond. 1635. 

ArcnipaLp Armsrronc *, better 
known by the name of Archee, was 
Jester to the Court of James and 
Charles 1.— He had a particular 
spleen against Archbishop Laud, who 
was, on more occasions than one, the 
butt of his wit. After the Liturgy 
had been rejected in Scotland, he had 
the temerity to ask the prelate, ‘Who 
is fool now?’ and termed the stool 
which was thrown at Forbes’s head 


* Neale, Hist. Purit. II, 332. 
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in the pulpit, ‘the stool of repent- 
ance.’ For this insolence the King 
ordered him to pull off his fool's coat, 
and to suffer flagellation and dismis- 
sal; and appointed as his successor a 
person cailed * Muckle Joho,’ who 
was the last Jester in this country +t. 
Armstrong, about a week after his 
discharge, put on a suit of black, and 
being interrogated concerning his 
coat, said, 


**O, my Lord of Canterbury hath taken 
it from me, because either he or some of 
the Scots Bishops may have use for it 
themselves: but he hath given me a black 
coat for it, to colour my knavery with, and 
now I speak what I please (so it be not 
against the prelates) for this coat hath a 
far greater privilege than the other had ¢,” 


Few will think but what it was ne- 
cessary to put a stop to the imperti- 
nence of this man; for, of all others, 
a Jester should never meddle with 
affairs vot in his immediate vocation. 
—His Jests were printed in 12mo, 
with his portrait by Cecill, in which 
he is represented in a long parti- 
coloured cloak, with a hat and fea- 
ther. Subjoined to the print are these 
lines : 

*€ Archee, by kings and princes grac’d of 
late, 

Jested himself into a fair estate ; 

And in this book, doth to his friends com- 
mend, 

His jeers, taunts, tales, which no man can 
offend.” 


These verses seem to hint that Arm- 
strong had acquired a handsome com- 
petency. Granger doubts the authen- 
ticity of the bon-mots, and says that 
they ‘ are indeed, in general, very un- 
worthy ofhim.’ 

“A Banquet of Jests, or Change 
of Cheare. Being a Collection of 
Moderne Jests, Witty Jeeres, Plea- 
sant Tauots, Merry Tales:” the 5th 
impression, “ Printed for Richard 
Royston, and are to be sold at his 
shoppe in Ivie-lane, at the signe of the 
Angell, 1639,” pp.190. When the first 
edition was printed, we are not in- 
formed, but are inclined to fix it in 
1631: another appeared in 1636. 


No. 15. “ Of a Freese Jerkin.—An ho- 
nest good fellow, having worne a thread- 
bare Jerkin for the space of two yeares | 
and an halfe ; as soon as he had compast 
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another suit, for the good service it had 

done him, made of it this epitaph, 

** Here lie in peace, thou patient over- 
commer, 

Of two cold Winters, and one scorching 
Semmer.” p. 10. 


No. 37. A Spanish Traveller.—A Spa- 
niard travelling from Dover towards Lon- 
don, being benighted, was fore’d to knock 
ata poore Alehouse for lodging; the Hos- 
tesse demanding his name, he told her it 
was Don Pedro Gonzales Guietan, de Gue- 
vezra: to whom the good woman answer- 
ed, ‘ Alas, Sir, my small house neither af- 
fords roome nor meat for so many.” p. 25. 

No. 106. ‘“* A Gormondizer.—A Gor- 
mondizing fellow protesting to a friend of 
his, that hee loved bim as well as he loved 
his soule : I thanke you, Sir (said he) with 
all my heart ; but I had rather you loved 
me as well as you love your body.” p. 89. 


The second part of this Work was 
printed by M. Flesher, for Richard 
Royston, io Ivy-lane, 1633, P 156; 
and is accompanied by the following 
poetical apology: 

“* My eldest brother, having had the grace, 
Of three Impressions (late) in two yeares 
space, 
Now ready for the fourth, imboldens me 
To presse upto the world hoping as free 
A welcome as he had, since to your view, 
I come in colours fresh, in habit new. 
Borne without teeth we both were, that’s 
to excite [bite. 
To mirth and sport, neither to snarle nor 
Aod in the second course you shall not 
faile, [Tale.” 
Jeare for his Jest, Taunt ready for his 

No. 143. ‘One being demanded why 
great men were not so liberall to Poets in 
these our dayes, as in former times, and 
they have been made auswer: that their 
consciences tell them how unworthy they 
are of praises given them by Poets.” p. 
119, 

No. 186. ‘“* Hard of Beliefe.—I have 
heard of a great Magistrate, that being 
often deceived by false rumours of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, protested that hee 
would never believe shee was dead, untill 
he saw it under her owne hand.” p. 146. 

This story has since found its way 
into more recent collections. 


Such are the leading features in 
Anecdotal History, prior to the Re- 
bellion, when Wit was proscribed in 
common with Art and Science. We 
have traced its progress as far as the 
year 1639, at which period every per- 
son was so taken up with the Pole- 
mic publications of the time, that lit- 
tle upon any other subject could ob- 
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tain a sale. The horrors of War were 
followed by the gloom of Puritanism, 
and, although we respect the good 
order and regularity which it main- 
tained in every family, we cannot but 
regret that sour sternness, which 
blighted both scieace and convivi- 
ality; and the times when the man 
who was so bold as to profess him- 
self a Wit, or to enliven those cheer- 
less days by occasional hilarity, was 
certain to be looked upon as one of 
the ungodly. Yet were Pembroke, 
Marten, and Chaloner, mea who rank- 
ed amongst the reformers in Church 
and State, not boon-companiors only, 
but unprincipled libertines, and of far 
less morality than the calumniated 
Royalists. 

We have now passed the anec- 
dotes of former ages, and are about 
to enter upon a series compara- 
tively moderna, when a more sprightly 
style was introduced: in order, how- 
ever, to connect the Jests of the 
reign of Charles II. with the Apo- 
thegmes of the preceding #ra, it 
was necessary to explain why, dur- 
ing the Usurpation, specimens of this 
department of literature are not to 
be found. Yet there is a work to be 
included in the antient class, which 
appears to be the last of them, and 
in the perusal of which, we divest 
ourselves utterly of the Critic, and 
approach it with true Bibliomaniac 
gratification: it is entitled, 

‘© Worcester's Apothegmes; or, 
Witty Sayings of the Right Honour- 
able Henry (late), Marquess of Wor- 
cester, delivered upon several occa- 
sions, and now published for the be- 
nefit of the Reader. By T. B. a con- 
stant observer, and no lesse admirer 
of his Lordship’s wisdom and loyalty.” 

‘* Et prodesse volunt et delectare.” 

“ London: printed by J. Clowes, 
for Edward Blackmore, at the Angel 
in St. Paul's Church~yard, 1660,” 
pp- 114. Apoth. 60. 


Prefixed to this volume is a curious 
wood-cut, representing King Charles 
I. and the Marquess, with a third 
person standing behind a king with 
a pair of scales, in which his Ma- 
jesty puts a piece of money. In ex- 
ternal appearance it differs but little 
from the collections which have al- 
ready ‘passed in long review,’ but 
in spirit and interest excels them all : 
instead of the neat but light airy 
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sketches of character which the edi- 
tors of Peele and Tarleton have given 
us, we have here the full portrait 
drawn by a master’s hand, and exe- 
cuted with true dignity. Yet were it 
possessed of no other qualification 
whatsoever, it bearsindisputable claim 
to notice as the only work of this 
kind during the gloom of the Usur- 
pation: as a Chronicle of Piety, Loy- 
alty, and Affection, it deserves a place 
in every Library, and is well worthy 
the attention of a spirited Editor. Be- 
fore we proceed to its contents, it will 
be proper to give a brief account of 
the Nobleman, whose name it bears. 

Hewry Somerset*, second son to 
Edward, Earl of Worcester, was born 
in Herefordshire, 1577: he was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
which he quitted for the sake of tra- 
vel; and on the death of his elder 
brother, became Lord Herbert of 
Ragland : in 1627 he succeeded to the 
Earidom. Io private life he was do- 
mestic, virtuous, and devout; and 
ventured but little into public till the 
Rebellion, when he came forward to 
assist his Sovereign, and was created 
Marquis of Worcester at Oxford, No- 
vember 2, 1642. In 1645, after the 
fatal battle of Naseby, he entertained 
the King at Ragland Castle, which 
fortress he afterwards defended against 
the Rebels, and which was the last 
garrison in England or Wales that 
heid out for CharlesI. It was sur- 
rendered, August 19, 1646, on ho- 
nourable terms, which were basel 
violated, aod the Marquis himself 
seized, and committed to custody in 
London, where he died in the same 
year, and was interred at Windsor. 
His sayings were collected and pub- 
lished by fis loyal friend, and fellow- 
sufferer, Dr. Thomas Bayley ; wany of 
them were afterwards incorporated 
into a small tract, entitled, “ Witty 
Apothegms delivered at several times 
and upon several occasions, by K. 
James I. K. Charles!I. Marquis of 
Worcester, Lord Bacon, and Sir Tho- 
mas More;” Lond. 12mo, 1658: 
a work which Granger considers as 
decidedly spurious. 

Apoth. 8. “ When the King first enter- 
ed the Castle of Raglan, the Marquesse 
kiss’d the King’s hand, and rising up 
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again, he saluted his Majesty with this 
compliment, ‘ Domine, non sum dignus.? 
The King replyed unto the Marquesse, 
* My Lord, | may very well answer you 
again, I have not found so great faith in 
Israel,’ *****, To which the Marquesse 
replied, *[ hope your Majesty will prove 
a defender of the Faith’.” 

Apoth. 27. ‘He was wont to say, 
That a plain dealing friend, whose friendly 
councel was requited with choller, and 
disgust, was like a [kindled] turfe, that 
(whilst a mau bestowed breath upon it to 
enliven it) returnes thankes to the well- 
willer, by spitting fire in his face.” 

Apoth. 57. ‘ When it was told his 
Lordship not many hours before he dyed, 
that leave was obtained by the Parlia- 
ment, that he might be buried in Windsor 
Castle: (where there is a peculiar for 
the family, within the great chappell, 
and wherein divers of his ancestors lies 
[lie] buried) with some sprightlinesse he 
spake aloud, ‘God bless us allt why 
then I shall take a better Castle when [ 
am dead, than they took from me whilst I 
was alive >?” 


Such was the salt of that despotic 
age; but Wit was about to experi- 
ence a much warmer reception under 
a happier reigo. The change, how- 
ever, produced little benefit; the 
broad indelicacy of our earlier Jest- 
ers was forgotten, and with it that 
coarseness of language which once 
passed for pleasantry : while the 
carelessness which prevailed under 
Charles II. although it served to 
polish our tongue, rendered its poi- 
sons more deadly, as it shed a gloss 
over them, afterwards unveiled by 
Collier, and palliated by Congreve. 
At Court, conversation was merri- 
ment itself, and the model was but 
too closely imitated in private life; 
the courtiers who thus trifled away 
their time, may find some extenu- 
ation, if not excuse, for their con 
duct; they were men, who havi 
been well boro, and well educated, 
had not only shewn great personal 
courage during the late wars, but 
endured numerous hardships for the 
sake of their Sovereign. The Usur- 
pation drove them into exile, where 
they lived in indigence, and braved 

overty as they had before braved 
eath. At length the mighty work 
of Providence cuce more settled 
England, and they were restored: to 
the gaieties of the Court, and the 
favour of their King; and the man 

must 
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must have been of a disposition pe- 
culiarly cold, who could not testif 

his gratification at his country’s wel- 
fare by unrestrained rejoicings. The 
good-humoured Monarch (for we 
have no just reason here to view 
him in any other light), was pleased 
with the hilarity of his subjects, and 
observed a line of conduct which was 
calculated to gratify their prejudices, 
when it oul not win their esteem : 
still we must accuse him of neglect 
to the needy Loyalists, who had lost 
all in his cause; of this, Batler is a 
sad and shameful example, and the 
reader cannot but pity the man who 
was deserted with ingratitude, and 
whose wit, bright as it beamed, 
could scarcely insure him existence. 
In the mean time, conviviality, in 
its widest sense, was professed by the 
Court, and followed by the nation; 
hence the levity which thence pre- 
vailed, and hence the numerous col- 
lections of: Jests which now load the 
shelves of the Bibliomaniac; the 
greater portion of them, however, 
are deservedly forgotten, and we may 
exclaim, ‘ curst be he that moves 
these bones,’ without any great of- 
fence to Literature. 

Before we enter upon the ‘ Jest 
Books’ of this reign, we wish to 
take a decent leave of the Apo- 
thegms, from which we have derived 
so much pleasure. The last speci- 
mens that occur, are from the mouth 
of Dr. Francis Mansel, Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, a man “ as 
excellent for his sufferings as for his 
extraction.” He resigned his Head- 
ship of Jesus to Sir Eubule Thel- 
wall, kot. on whose decease he was 
again chosen, but ejected in 1643—a 
proceeding which cannot but excite 
the indignation of every Loyalist 
against the Visitors. At the Resto- 
ration he was reinstated, and refused 
a Bishoprick, on account of his age 
and infirmities; after which he re- 
signed his situation to Dr. Jenkins, 
whom he had brought up to loy- 
alty. Lloyd has preserved three, 
which he calls the most remarkable 
of his sayings; viz. 

“ That the mind should be always bent 
and plodding, for slackness breeds worms ®, 
—Keep your own virtues, and by obser- 
vation and imitation, naturalize other 
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men’s.—A good digestion turneth all to 
health.” 

He died in 1661, leaving the re- 
mains of his sequestered estate to 
Jesus College. As a proof of his 
unimpeachable life, it is sufficient to 
observe, that in the Cambrian Re- 
gister he is classed among the Wor- 
thies of Wales. 


— 


Extracts from the Memoirs of the 
Courr of Porrucat, 1767, from 
Original Letrers wrilten in 
FRENCH. 

Tt following Anecdotes will be 

acceptable, particularly at the 
present unsettled state of affairs in the 

Peninsula. 

* The Favourite * was now raised to 
the post of Prime-minister, created 
an Earl, and had a regiment assigned 
to him asa guard to his person. He 
was preceded through the streets by 
drums beating, and a law was pub- 
lished making it treason to speak ill 
of the Minister. 

** Arrived at this zenith of gran- 
deur and power, he displayed his rage 
against the antient nobility of Porta- 
gal, in a very extraordinary manner; 
and exhibited a resentment not to be 
satiated. He proceeded to exaspe- 
rate his Master at the whole order of 
the Grandees, by representing them 
as a factious and disloyal body, and 
in consequence was permitted to ty- 
rannize at pleasure over them. Al- 
most every day brought with it the 
imprisonment of some or other of 
the Portuguese nobility: among them 
the Count de Ribiera was arrested, 
and caried to prison, where he still 
continues, though his crime is yet 
unknown. 

** Cagliaris, the Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard, soon followed ; his 
abilities, integrity, and resolution, 
rendered him incapable of stifling re- 
flections which were too obvious to 
the meanest Portuguese. He was 
arrested whilst ill of an ague and fe- 
ver, and in that dangerous condition 
conveyed to a damp dungeon, in the 
fort of Saint Geam, situate on a rock 
at the mouth of the Tagus, the 
spring-tides in which often overflowed 
the floor of the cave where he was 
confined. His physician represented 





* sop thought differently. 
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his ill state of health, and the dan- 
gers that must arise to his patient 
from a confinement in such a place ; 
but this remonstrance not being at- 
tended to, death soon put a period 
to Cagliari’s sufferings. His body 
was buried in the most obscure man- 
ner, in the neighbourhood of the fort, 
and his widow, a lady, of the house 
of Holstein, banished to a solitary 
habitation, where she drags out a 
miserable life, in want and distress, 
not being so much as permitted even 
to return to her own country, though 
she has frequently petitioned for that 
purpose. His two sons are confined 
in the fort of St. Uvall, and probably 
for life. 

*“ This nobleman had two brothers, 
one a Knight of Malta, who hap- 
pened to be at Paris at the time of 
Cagliari’s misfortune, the other was 
then in Portugal; the latter was in- 
stantly banished to Mertola, where 
he still continues, and the former was 
ordered to return home; but being 
aware of the Minister’s power, and 
unrelenting temper, he refused to 
obey, and was outlawed; the French 
King, commiserating his condition, 
gave him the command of a regi- 
ment in his service. 

‘The next victim of this Minis- 
ter’s fury was the Count d’Ovedos, a 
nobleman of the royal blood, ad- 
vanced in years, and so zealous of 
his Sovereign’s and Country’s dig- 
nity, that he had greatly impaired his 
fortune by maintaining a figure in his 
Master’s service, superior to his abi- 
lities. This nobleman never loved 
the Favourite; and the King having 
observed that Carvalho’s house had 
escaped the earthquake, which his 
Majesty attributed to the kindoess of 
heaven, in return for bis Minister’s 
virtues and goodness, the Count d'Ove- 
dos, who happened to be present, jo- 
cularly said, that if it was a mark of 
Heaven's approbation of the Minis- 
ter’s virtues, that his house had es- 
caped the earthquake, the common 
prostitutes must equally be esteemed 

aragons of virtue, aud high in the 
avour of their Maker, as the Rua 
Suja, or street where they lived, had 
not suffered. 

«The Count d’Ovedos had suffered 
immensely by the earthquake; he had 
lost two whole streets by that cala- 
mity, so that this royal eulogy on the 
Favourite seemed an indirect satire 
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on the Count, as it touched him very 
sensibly io his reputation ; it is not 
to be doubted therefore, but that this 
nobleman was stimulated by the re- 
collection of his own ill fortune, to 
resentment, on hearing the Minister's 
character thus recommended on so 
unreasonable an account. The an- 
swer, however, cost the Count his li- 
berty, and probably his life, for he 
was soon after arrested and thrown 
into prison, where he still continues, 
if alive, without being ever admitted 
to know his offence. 

*“ This aged nobleman, when ar- 
rested, was used very cruelly by the 
magistrate who took him into cus- 
tody. For, the latter went to the 
Count’s house before his usual hour 
of rising, and understanding, as he 
expected, that the Count was not 
stirring, he burst into his bed-cham- 
ber, drew his poignard, and laying his 
hand on the Count’s breast, told him 
he was the King’s prisoner, and that 
if he moved he wasadead man. The 
Count awaking, and recollecting him- 
self a little, said, * Doctor, it is not 
your poignard that frightens me, but 
the King’s commands compel my sub- 
mission; and my allegiance to my 
Prince obliges me to obey his orders, 
by whatever messenger hesends them.’ 

** When it is reflected, that the 
Count was a soldier from his cradle, 
and the magistrate, a Doctor at Law, 
this answer of the Count’s not only 
shows his coolness, and the peculiar 
temper for which he was famous; 
but displays, in a very humorous 
light, the absurd behaviour of a man, 
who, being a civil magistrate, knew 
so little of his office as to think his 
poignard of more efficacy than his or- 
ders, especially in a place where the 
Count, with a single call, could have 
had assistants who would soon have 
dispatched him. 

*“‘ The Duke de la Foens, a Prince 
of the blood, and next heir to the 
crown, afier the extinction of that 
branch of the royal family now on the 
throne, has been many years in ba- 
nishment, and at present resides in 
Germany. The cause of his exile is 
variously talked of; by some it is 
said, that this misfortune befel him on 
account of a passion he entertained 
for the grand-daughter of the Mar- 
chioness de Tavora, who was behead- 
ed; and that his crime consisted in 
being seen on his knees before this 
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ment at the detachments of dragoons 
perpetually traversing the streets, 
conducting some miserable victims in 
close chaises to the places of their 
confinement, where they were never 
heard of more.” 


young lady. Others, that he was ba- 
nished because he advised his elder 
brother, as heir in entail to an estate 
settled by the King, Don Peter, on 
the second branch of the Royal Fa- 
mily, not to relinquish his right to it. 
For on the death of the Infant, Don 
Francisco, uncle to his present Most 
Faithful Majesty ; Don Antonio, ano- 
ther uncle, and brother to the de- 
ceased, pretending to his estate, it 
was claimed by the nephew, Don Pe- 
dro, brother to his Majesty; but this 
difference was amicably settled be- 
tween thetwo parties; the Infant Don 
Pedro remaining possessed of the es- 
tate, and a compensation being al- 
lowed Don Antonio for it, and after 
him to Don Manuel, another surviv- 
ing brother of his. But the rights of 
Don Migeel, who had likewise been 
named in the same will, and was the 
father of la Foens, still remained un- 
satisfied. La Foens was therefore 
desired also to accept of an accom- 
modation, but to this he never would 
consent. 

*‘ Even the two natural brothers 
of his Most Faithful any could 
not escape falling sacrifices to the 
despotism of the Minister. The elder 
was Inquisitor-general; the Minister 
directed him to license a book con- 
cerning confession, in which it was 
contended that, on some important 
occasions, it is lawful to discover 
what is revealed under the seal of 
confession ; this proposition is known 
to be so contrary to the doctrine of 
the Romish Church, that the Prince 
refused compliance. Count d’Ocyras 
went to his house, in order to per- 
suade him, The discourse at this in- 
terview grew so warm, that the Count 
called the Prince traitor; and the 
latter drew a poignard on the Count. 
A younger brother of the Prince, by 
accident, being present, interposed, 
and prevented further mischief. The 
elder, who had drawn on the Count, 
repaired immediately to the palace, 
but could not gain admittance; and 
the next day his house was surrounded 
by soldiers. Both the Princes were 
taken into custody, conveyed to pri- 
son, and their effects confiscated, 
without even the form of a trial. 

*“* Much about the same time, it 
may be truly said, that above forty 
or fifty of the lesser nobility under- 
went the same fate, insomuch that all 
men were struck with fear and amaze- 
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Mr. Urnsan, Bermondsey, Jan. 2. 


I HAVE in my possession a MS. 

consisting of 548 close and neatly 
written pages, which appears to have 
been the work of Edward Jefferye, 
about the year 1665. Its contents 
may be ascertained by the following 
verbose title-page, &c. 

“ Speculum Mundi: or, An Epittomy 
and Abridgement of y¢ histories of sev’ral 
of y® most famous Empires, Monarches 
& States in y¢ World: viz. the Hist*. of 
the Jews, y¢ Assirians, Persians, Gresians, 
& Romans, wth y¢ Empire of y® Turkes, 
England, France, Spaine, Castile, Navarr ; 
wth ye Kingdoms of Arragon, Cattaloguia, 
Naples, Portugal, wt* Venice, Denmark, 
Poland, & Sweden ; wth the Lives, Deaths, 
& Acts of the Bps, ArchBps, Patriarches, 
& Popes of Roome; as also a trew Cro- 
nollogie & exact Account of the famous 
& memorable Passages, Occurrences, & 
thinges, from y® Creation of the World to 
this present Age. Conteininge Prophets, 
Judges, Kinges, Heroes, & high Priests, 
antient Fathers, doctors, scoolmen, mo- 
derne divines, witnesses, lawgivers; wt> 
Historians, Phisitians, Alkimists, Poets, 
& Sibbils, who have flourished in there 
respective Ages & tymes; wth y€ Original 
durations & periods of the most renowned 
Monarkies in y® World, wth y® tymes of 
there eminent Conversion to y® Christian 
fayth; religious Orders, famous Cities & 
Academies, wth y¢ names of there Foun- 
ders & tymes of there particular founda- 
tions ; Councils, Heresies, & Innovations, 
together with the most remarkable Provi- 
dences, Captiveties & Persecutions of the 
Church. Eclipses, Comets, Prodigies, 
Originals & inventors of Arts & Sciences, 
wth the tymes of there writings and seve- 
rall Versions of the Scripture into divers 
languages, wth manye other delightful & 
curious Observations collected out of the 
most famous & approved historians & 
Cronologes, & methodically disposed for 
the Benefit & delight of the studious & 
inquisitive about the Originals of States 
& tymes & things.—Collected out of se- 
verall Authors By Edward Jefferye.” 

It appears to have been written for 

ublication, but I cannot find that 
intention ever was carried into effect. 
Probably some of your Readers, if 
you would favour me by the insertioa 
of this, could give me somewhat “ed 
the 
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the History of the Author, and whe- 
ther any other Work of his is known 
at present. W.B.R. 


— 


Letrers FROM THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from vol. XC. ii. p. 591.) 
Lerrer XIII. 

Cologne, Aug. 29, 1818. 
OCK and Rhenish wines are 
much drank at Frankfort, and 
the wine glasses at table are all green. 
In private houses the hock produced 
to guests is usually 50 years old, and 
is drank in green glasses, so thin, that 
they quiver from the weight of the 
wine. This is considered essential to 
the flavour. We find nearly all the 
wine sharp and rather sour; aod the 
reason is, that it is only once in six or 
seven years, that the season is warm 
enough to ripen the grapes. The 
Jast year in which they ripened was 
1811, and this wine is prized, and 
bears a high value. There is a fa- 
vourable prospect this years but 
three or four weeks of hot weather 
are still necessary to bring the grapes 
into perfection, and at present the 
weather is cool and autumnal. 
Several carriages with four horses 
came into Frankfort whilst we were 
there. The fore-horses are always 
placed at so great a distance from 
those behind, that there is room for 
another pair between. There is no 
postillion to the fore-horses, but they 
are managed by one postillion; and 
are fastened to the shafl-horses by 
long ropes; if they swerve the pos- 
tillion has little power over them. 
To-day we met at breakfast two Eng- 
lishmen who are going our route as 
far asCologne. Oune isa young Navy 
Captain, who has lived two years in 
the South of France. They have just 
made the tour of Switzerland. 
To-day we went into one or two 
booksellers’ shops. There are two hand- 
some works lately published, each in 
1 vol. Svo. containing Views of the 
Rhine, and a Description of the 
Country. In England they would be 
got up for a guinea and a half, but 
hear the price is near three guineas ; 
and in general, books are rather 
dearer in proportion than in Eng- 
land.—The shops are very dull and 
make no shew; but great prepara- 
tions are making for the fair, which 
begins the first of September. 
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The Country immediately round 
Frankfort is levels; bat there is a 
chain of bold hills six or seven miles 
to.the North of the town. The bridge 
over the Mayne is a handsome one. 

The Post-office and all the public 

Offices close from twelve to two, and 
all the inhabitants cease their em- 
ployments in order to dine. Coffee 
follows immediately after dinner.— 
We found at th» Cassino 40 or 50 
newspapers. Several daily papers are 
published at Frankfort; one of which 
containsa list of the strangers arrived 
at every Inn; we saw to-day our own 
names io the list. The large silver 
pieces of money are worth 2 florins 
and 42 krentzers. There is no such 
coin as a florin. There are krentzers, 
3 of which are worth a penny. There 
are 10 krentzer pieces, each worth 12 
krentzers, and twenty krentzer pieces, 
each worth 24 krentzers. Sixty 
krentzers make a florin, which is 
about 1s. 94d. or two francs and three 
sous. - 
Frankfort was antiently a free town 
independent of other States, as perhaps 
its name may import. It has reco- 
vered its independence since the fall 
of Bonaparte, and is governed by its 
own Magistrates: but the Allies have 
a garrison here at present. I visited 
the public Madhouse, which is under 
the superintendance of the Magis- 
trates. It contains about 50 patients, 
chiefly paupers, and the majority wo- 
men. The house is in a confived si- 
tuation in the middle of the town, 
with a very small garden, in which a 
few of the men aod women were 
walking together. The rooms are 
very clean, the house well painted and 
white-washed. Thebeds are of wood, 
and are sloping boards, elevated a 
little towards the head. There are 
stoves in every ludging-room, and 
grated doors before the stoves and 
windows, which make it impossible 
for a patient to injure himself either 
by the fires or windows. They do 
not use chains, nor could | find out 
that they have any means of fastening 
the patients in their beds. Thuse 
whom I saw in bed were not confined. 
—None however were furious. 

August 26.—We had intended to 
return by the water coach to May- 
ence; but finding it would be near 
all day in performing the voyage, 
and that the banks of the Mayne ap- 
peared dull and uninteresting, we set 
off 
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off at six in the diligence, in company 
with the two Englishmen. 

At the village of Hockst, about five 
tiles from Frankfort, there is a very 
noble pile of building, which in Eng- 
land would be thought a palace ; with 
a chapel, and every thing in the most 

rincely stile. It was built in 1773, 
= two brothers, tobacco manufac- 
turers, who had made a fortune. It 
is now falling into decay, and seems 
uninhabited. We had in the diligence 
two ladies who could not speak 
French. 

At dinner at Mayence we met with 
a Russian family; a gentleman (or 
nobleman) with his two sons and their 

hysician. They have been in Eng- 
and; and are travelling for the health 
of one of the young men. They vi- 
sited London, Bath, and Manchester. 
They are very intelligent people; and 
interesting in their manners. One of 
the young men, on our asking if he 
found the English civil, said (in Eng- 
glish) “* O yes, much more civil than 
French or Germans, not civil in much 
speaking, bat in doing.” He spoke 
with great animation of the character 
of the English nation; and said he 
wished he could see in Russia the 
English families to whom they had 
been intreduced, that be might repay 
their hospitality. He spoke with 
great dislike of Paris and of the 
French; amounting as it seemed to 
me to a national prejudice ; saying, 
there was no sincerity in the French, 
&c. &e. This family is going up the 
Rhine, and will winter in Italy as the 
young man cannot bear the climate 
of the North. This afternoon we put 
our cabriolet on board the packet- 
boat for Cologne. The charge for 
its conveyance was enormous— 44 
florins, or about 95 francs, besides 
12 frances each for our own passage ; 
1 florin for embarkation; 3for taking 
the carriage to the river. 

August 27. This morning we em- 
barked on the Ruins witb the two 
English gentlemen whom I men- 
tioned. There was also a Scotch 
gentleman on board, an intelligent 
young man who had been travelling 
io Italy, and a sensible well-informed 
traveller on business, from Cheapside. 
The whole company amounted to 
from 50 or 60 persons. 

The boat was long and narrew, 
about 7 feet wide, the cabin was com- 
fortable, but crowded, and afforded 
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no prospeet; and on deck there was 
no protection on the sides. At 7 
the thermometer was 57. The morn- 
ing was dull and hazy, but the day 
gradually improved. 

As far as Bincen the views were 
tame; we only arrived there by din- 
ner-time, about*one o'clock; the 
wind (West) was contrary, and our 
rate about three miles an hour. Two 
awkward large oars were used by 
the boatmen, but they relied chiefly 
on the current of the river for im- 
=~ and the oars were rather for 

eeping the vessel in a proper direc- 
tion. The Views resembled those on 
the Humber; there being a chain of 
hills about three or four miles to the 
right of the river. The cabriolet was 
in a small boat moored alongside the 
packet. The thermometer in the 
water was 61. 

Between Mayence and Bingen we 
passed an old Abbey which has been 
converted into a House of Correction 
and Mad-house. Saw one or two of 
the great rafts of timber which float 
down into Holland. They are above 
ove hundred yards long, and have two 
or three huts on board. They are 
used for the conveyance of goods, 
and when they arrive are broken up 
and the timber sold. The value of 
a raft is from 500/. to 10002. 

At Bingen we landed and dined. I 
bought 12 large green gage plums for 
4 krentzers or ifd. At Bingen the 
river contracts, and is closed in on 
both sides by steep hills, generally 
clothed with vines, rarely with wood. 
Our rate of progress increased to four 
miles in an hour from the rapidity of 
the stream. The vines are low, 
about three feet high; they are in 
rows, and have all the formality of 
a kitchen-garden ; the reverse of any 
thing beautiful or picturesque. To 
make amends, however, we passed 
several villages in picturesque situa- 
tions, and a great number of old ba- 
ronial Castles on romantic points of 
rock and bold eminences. The hills in 
general are bare and hard-featured, 
and the want of wood cannot be com- 
pensated for. The tops of the hills 
on both sides of the river are of nearly 
an uniform height, and have the ap- 
pearance as if the country was level, 
except merely where the river has 
made a deep channel or bed for its 
course. 

Near Bacharach the boat stopped, 

and 
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and some of us got out. and walked 
forward three or four miles by a 
foot-path amongst the vineyards. We 
passed opposite the picturesque vil- 
lage of Weal, with a ruined castle and 
old walls. Here the packet-boat over- 
took us, and as the surly boatman 
would not wait or comé’to shore, 
we were glad to getinto a small canoe, 
and were paddled to the packet at 
some risque from the slimness and 
narrowness of the boat. 

Near Saint Goar the scenery be- 
comes very grand. The rocks on 
both sides are bold and striking, and 
the river is inclosed within narrow 
limits; being perhaps between 2 and 
300 yards wide. Several castles are 
seen on both banks; sometimes three 
are visible at once. The winding 
course of the river contioually pre- 
sents new points of view. Near St. 
Goar there isa whirlpool in the river; 
the water seems to form a circular 
hill, with hollows round it, but there 
is nothing dangerous except for a 
smal! boat; and there is also plenty 
of room to pass without approachin 
the whirlpool. If the castles and vil- 
lages were taken away, the natural 
scenery of the Rhine would create 
very little interest. 

It became dark before we arrived 
at the village of Borrarr, at half- 
past eight;—here we stopped, and 
the company divided themselves 
amongst three village inns to pass the 
night. Had the wind favoured, we 
should have reached Coblentz. 

August 28.—We were summoned 
at three o’clock, and embarked at 
four in the dark, and during a shower 
of rain. The charges for supper, beds, 
end a pint of ram, for three persons, 
were only about 8s. The servants 
expect nothing. 

We passed a few castles and vil- 
lages, but there was nothing very 
interesting before we reached Cos- 
Lentz. The day gradually mended, 
and the wind dispersed the showers. 
About seven we landed at Coblentz 
to breakfast. This is a town with 
10,000 inhabitants, situated on a 
small elevation on the left bank of the 
Rhine; with several Churches. Op- 
posite to it, there is a bold, project- 
ing, and almost insulated rock on the 
right bank, with a fortress called 
Ehreinbreitstein, which is considered 
impregnable, and defends the town. 
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There was formerly a bridge here 
over the Rhine. 

Before breakfast I went into the 
Chureh of St. Caistor, which is an 
old Saxon building with towers; it 
stands close to the river on a piece of 
low ground which was formerly an 
island. The interior is modern, and 
contains nothing material. This seems 
however the principal Church. The 
river is here not much wider than the 
Seine at Paris, but is very rapid: at 
eight we againembarked. The ther- 
mometer at four in the morning was 
58, at nine 59. The town of Cob- 
lentz forms a sort of bow along the 
shores of the rivers Rhine and Mo- 
selle, just at their confluence; and 
over the latter river there is a very 
handsome bridge of 14 arches. Cob- 
lentz signifies Coblend, the blending of 
two rivers. 

After leaving the town there was a 
beautiful view of it, and of the op- 
posite rock of Ehreinbreitstein. There 
are wooded hills behind the town, and 
itis a more interesting place than 
Mayence in point of situation. Soon 
after quitting it the views became 
tame. 

We passed the village of Weiser- 
thurm where Cesar crossed the Rhine, 
aod where the Austrians thrice cross- 
ed it within the last thirty years ; 
there is a pyramid to the memory of 
General Hocke, who crossed it here 
in 1794. 

We passed Newied, a town which 
stands low, on the banks of the Rhine, 
and where the Moravians have a set- 
tlement. Here we put on shore a 
paralytic gentleman. 

Our company to-day had the addi- 
tion of a Scotch party; two gentle. 
men, with their father, an old infirm 
man. One of the peooy is come 
for the purpose of taking sketches, 
either for profit or amusement, but 
from his appearance I suppose the 
former. He has spent two years in 
Italy, aad has been very industrious 
in seeing every thing, making draw- 
ings of antique remains, &c. He is 
very quick and accurate in sketching, 
and is a most intelligent and well. 
educated man, between 40 and 50. 
He was greatly disappointed with the 
Rhine, which he:observed bad no 
grandeur; that the hills were tame 
aod uabroken, and the castles were 
of slate and not picturesque. 

At 
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At the village of Andernach we 
assed an old Gothic Church with 
eur towers, and soon after came to 
the Castle of Hammerstein, in a ro- 
mantic situation on the right bank. 
The scenery near Andernach im- 
proves, and the hills again rise on 
both sides the rivers; several of the 
rocks in this neighbourhood are ba- 
saltic. . 

At half past two we arrived at the 
village of Linrz to dinner; the nine 
Englishmen sat together. ° 

(To be continued.) 
—— 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 3. 
ERMIT me to offer some addi- 
tional remarks concerning the 

project for cutting through the Isth- 
mus of Darien; noticed in p. 482. 

The first step would be, to send 
out one or two able surveyors (with 
the requisite protecting facilities from 
the respective Governments) to as- 
certain the practicability of the pro- 
ject. Their charges might be de- 
frayed by a voluntary subscription of 
opulent merchants; by whom indi- 
vidually, the loss of that subscription 
would not be felt, supposing the re- 
port of the Surveyors to be against 
the undertaking ; but if it should be 
in favour of the undertaking, they, 
the aforesaid subscribing merchants, 
should have the privilege of forming 
themselves into a chartered body, to 
be termed “* The Isthmus of Darien 
Company ;""—who, at the completion 
of the undertaking, should receive 
interest for the money advanced, by 
atoll on every vessel passing along 
the canal, similar to that levied on 
ships passing through the Sound. 

That this Project involves in it- 
self various and great difficulties, 
cannot be denied ; among these may 
be mentioned the opposition to 


be expected from political jealousy, 


and the arrangements to be made 
respecting a military protection for 
the parties employed, against the 
natives of the country. But these 
preliminaries being once settled, the 
execution of the undertaking would 
freely proceed. Would a Canal— 
however broad and deep—and broad 
and deep it should be—fifty or sixty 
miles in length—either passing thro’ 
the interior ef opposing mountains, 
or conducted through vast openings 
made between them—be a mightier 
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effort of human labour than the 
Great Wall in China,—to say nothing 
of various kinds of stupendous works 
projected and accomplished by other 
nations? 

With regard to the united contri- 
butions, in men and money, of the 
Allied Potentates, this part of the 
plan, incumbered with many difficul- 
ties, might perhaps be dispensed with; 
and I cannot but think that this great 
project might be accomplished with- 
out foreign assistance, by an Associ- 
ation of Merchants and other opulent 
individuals of this Country, sanction- 
ed by Government, and indemnified, 
as before stated, by a perpetual toll. 

Yours, &c. Prosecror. 


P.S. The completion of this un- 
dertaking would require many years; 
so that, independently of the ultimate 
advantages to be derived from it by 
commercial nations, it would, during 
its progress, afford labour aud sub- 
sistence to thousands of unemployed 
inhabitants of this and other coun- 
tries. 


—— 


REMARKS ON THE SPONTANEOUS 
Disptay or Native Genivs. 


T was finely said by Akenside,— 
——_—_———“‘ from Heaven descends 
The flame of Genius to the human breast ;”” 


and it has been generally acknow- 
ledged that the aspirations of true 
Genius, if they have been regulated 
by, have not been dependant upon 
the advantages of Education, or the 
light of Learning. 

It has, on the contrary, been . 
thought, that although Education, ia- 
cluding all the means of intellectual 
culture, has afforded facilities in 
calling forth and directing the fine 
suggestions of Genius,— yet her native 
and indigenous creations of fancy, 
the teeming images of a mind finely 
oppressed by a generous enthusiasm, 
will burst forth in spite of the rustic 
garb and the inauspicious circum- 
stances which, perchance, environ 
and obscure it; although capricious 
fortune has thrown her numerous ob- 
stacles,—of poverty, want of educa- 
tion, and want of patronage around 
it. 

The exquisite paintings of a mind, 
tuned by nature to the mental enjoy- 
ment of vivid impressions of imagery, 

or 
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or of fine and illimitable prospects of 
imaginary existence ;—the bursts of 
feeling and of sentiment which gains 
utterance,—uot perhaps in the chas- 
tised and measured flow of eloquence, 
which distinguishes the man of ex- 
tensive intellectual cultivation, and 
refined habits of thought,— which 
attends the periods of the student 
long inured to polished numbers and 
academical honours,—but rather in 
the simple, but plaintive language and 
thoughts which is understood in every 
age and every nation, which com- 
mands respect and admiration among 
every class of society whose “ mind’s 
eye” is capable of opening to pleasure 
beyond rn of sense,—of feeling a 
sympathy with passion and sentiment 
abstracted from mercenary views and 
sordid joys,—these artless but fervid 
emanations of a mind alive to ‘‘ gen- 
tlest beauty” must be.ever read with 
peculiar interest and avidity, by all 
descriptions of mankind, who can ap- 
preciate the generous flow of a heart 
cast in a fine mould, and fired by 
emotions far above those of his own 
level and occupation. 

Whether it is that the child of 
Nature, in her rude unlettered cha- 
racter, has peculiar appeals of his 
own, and that his beauties, from 
their intrinsic pleadings, find their 
way at once to the hearts of all ;— 
or from the benevolent wish to fos- 


ter and animate to still greater things 


the humble but aspiring swain, in 
whom dawns the fire of Genius,—it 
is certain, that all ranks feel a sud- 
den impulse within them (although 
that impulse may possibly never re- 
alize any active or permanent display 
of patronage), to eulogize, and ren- 
der honours and assistance to him 
whose productions gild, with a new 
radiance, the intellectual horizon. 
The appearance of these literary 
phenomena or anomalies in the mo- 


* cal and mental world may likewise 


give birth to speculations to their 
existence and formation. 

The philosophic investigator on the 
subject of miud,—its laws, its compo- 
nent principles and its stimulative 
mediums, might, perhaps, find scope 
for theories variously convected with 
the openings of the human faculties. 

Whether from his birth, the pea- 
sant who rises to literary honours and 
immunities, possessed a secret power 
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avd propensity, which led him to 
poetry and to song; or whether cer- 
tain associatiovs in early childhood or 
infancy opened, at once, his percep- 
tions and his taste to a range of think- 
ing vastly superior to the standard of 
his ordinary compeers, has been a 
question, which, in the opinions of 
any, is still undecided. 

Whatever be assumed as the ope- 
rative cause, or whether there be any 
cause which may be termed opera- 
tive or secondary, (thus referring this 
disparity to the immediate decree of 
the Deity,) the fact has repeatedly of 
late been sufficiently evident to the 
world,—of Genius, in the more re- 
fined studies of the human mind, ris- 
ing, as it were, from the clods and 
the dunghill, and attaining, from its 
own native stores of imagery and 
force of sentiment, eminence, and 
justly-merited fame among the pro- 
ductions of those higher lucrubators, 
who, from the appointment of nature, 
or certain favourable circumstances 
connected with their moral’ being, 
retain, in general, an exclusive do- 
minion in the empire of mind. 

It is certain that the powers of 
miod or of understanding are as un- 
equal among subordinate and labour- 
ing classes, as among those where 
mind is cultivated, and endowments 
carefully expanded. 

Observe two peasants of equal birth 
and fortune, perhaps the one appears 
stupid and dull as the clods which 
his industry attempts to fertilize and 
animate, and his sordid soul revolves 
in a narrow circle of gross enjoy- 
ments, whilst the other enjoys his 
faculties in far brighter vigour,— 
thinks with greater precision and 
correctness, and looks upon meno and 
things with more acute and aspiring 
views.—But he may beequally far from 
seeing nature, and mature’s scenery, 
through the delightful medium of 
Poetry; or of measuring the fitness 
of things, material and immaterial, 
through the subtle and profouud 
theory of metaphysics.—His faculties, 
so far as the finer operations, neces- 
sary to render him a proficient ia 
these pursuits, were concerned, re- 
mained equally barren and deaf to 
every outward solicitation. 

Many instances have occurred in 
which peasants have evinced an acute- 
ness and sagacity in mechanical inven- 

tion, 
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tion,—have made discoveries far be- 
yond any thing which their rank and 
level would warrant an expectation 
of, but still the association of mind 
here argued, are of a subordinate 
description to the mental standard of 
thought which shall view nature and 
mankind as the common materials by 
which its Genius should rise to the 
attainment of new truths, or by which 
it should create fresh systems of in- 
tellectual delight. 

This vast disparity, however, in 
the thinking conceptions of indivi- 
duals of the same rank and occupa- 
tion, must be assumed to militate very 
powerfully against the hypothesis of 
Helvetius, and others, who have 
taught that it is education alone, 
combined with certain favourable 
circumstances and moral tempera- 
ments, which constitutes the sole dif- 
ference between the understandings 
and capacities of men. 

The passions, which the French 
philosopher speaks of, as the con- 
stant excitements to Genius, can 
hardly be reconciled with a sober 
examination of facts, as clowns may 
be often observed, whose animal pas- 
sions and temperaments are ardent, 
and easily excited, whose mind and 
imagination seem, yet, wholly dead 
to the finer intellectual passions, in- 
capable of exercising abstractions, 
and of creating, in idea, an associated 
thought, or a poetical image,—while, 
on the other hand, those who have 
drawo the eyes of their contempora- 
ries from their extraordinary con- 
ceptions and endowments of mind, 
have often been of a retiring dispo- 
sition, and have been by no means 
distinguished by the warmth or im- 
petuosity of their animal passions. 

The capabilities, in this last case, 
seem to depend, not upon the pas- 
sions or the moral temperament, 
although these are often useful in 
aiding the flow of mind, and although 
certain circumstances, often, consi- 
derably facilitate their expansion,— 
but, rather upon a decided, and pe- 
culiar pre-disposition implanted ori- 
ginally by the Author of Nature, for 
these pursuits, and these associations. 
Indeed it may be thought that suf- 
ficient grounds exist for concluding 
that, although the intellectual per- 
ceptions are often elicited and de- 
termined by extrinsic means, a set- 
tled bias for this or that pursuit is 
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always originally latent in the: hu- 
man mind previous to its actual de- 
velopement. 

The Literature of our Island may 
be said to have, of late years, ex- 
emplified the truth of reflection of 
this nature, as it may also be said 
to have been fruitful in generating 
Poetical talents, of no inferior order, 
congas from plebeian rank and sta- 
tion, and the actual progress which 
they achieved in polite literature and 
sciences, when this genial principle 
of mental emancipation has struggled 
into birth, surrounded by poverty, 
and by every other deteriorating cir- 
cumstance in the shape of coarse and 
sordid minds in those to whom they 
would naturally look for example, 
for patronage, and support. 

Generous and emulative spirits,— 
emulative of that high and heaven- 
born genius which disdains to be fet- 
tered by the dull range of thoughts, 
which circumscribes the souls of 
those among whom they were bred, 
—they have, at length, risen to a 
standard of excellence which has ex- 
torted the suffrage of honourable 
eulogium, even from the fastidious- 
ness of criticism. 

This may, perhaps, be said with 
justice of Chatterton, of Burns, of 
Bloomfield, of Drew, of Gifford, of 
Clare, and of Kirke While. 

The fate of Chatterton,—his ad- 
vantages in early youth,—the won- 
derful powers which could, whilst so 
young and so destitute of every gift, 
except alene that of Nature, ima- 
gine the poems which, it is generally 
acknowledged his genius had a great 
share in composing,—together with 
the standard and merits of his la- 
bours,—have long been before the 
public, and have, perhaps, been suf- 
ficiently analyzed to enable criticism, 
in all after ages, to form a fair and 
correct judgment. 

Burns has likewise passed his or- 
deal, — flattering, on the whole, it 
must be said to be, since almost 
every author of eminence and of 
weight, has joined in eulogizing his 
powers, and the delicacy of his sen- 
timents. Sprung from obscurity, he 
rose to distinction and notice by the 
strength and variety of his poetical 
conceptions, and quickly drew the 
patronage and flattering caresses of 
the rich, and, if his career had not 
been tarnished by profligacy of ~~ 
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aud a course of vices, unworthy, at 
once of the resources of his mind, 
and the reputation to which he as- 
pired, might have sustained a cha- 
racter correspondent to his mental 
rank.. The variety and copiousness 
of his. genius will not be disputed; 
the beauty, the vigour, and the grace 
ef his Muse have, generally, like- 
wise been the subjects of the highest 
encomiums, especially of late, since, 
as it scems, the fashionable suffrage 
of criticism has discovered that high 
rank which Scottish phraseology and 
thinking ought to occupy in human 
literature. 

Bloomfield has had a large share 
of public acknowledgment,—his pro- 
ductions have been favourably re- 
ceived at the tribunal of criticism, 
whilst all who could feel, and all 
who could appreciate pathos of sen- 
timent, and simplicity of description, 
have admired that mind which, hav- 


-ing submitted to the menial drudg- 


ery, aud all the servile offices of a 
rustic, could enroll them in the an- 
nals of Harmony and Song. 

The two next whom we have men- 
tioned are Gifford and Drew, although 
their class and character of genius 
are widely different,—the one a Poet, 
and a man of polite literature, and 
the other a Metaphysician, they were 
yet, in their birth and origin, pretty 
similar to each other. Of mean pa- 
rentage, and, during the period of 
childhood, not only destitute of the 
common means of instruction, Gif- 
ford, however, afterwards experienced 
the advantages of education, and was 
admitted to the immunities which let- 
ters afford, and has proved, by the 
ardour with which he attached him- 
self to these pursuits, and the works 
he actually accomplished, that there 
was originally implanted in him a 
native sympathy for the more refined 
exercises of intellectual converse. 

Drew, although characterized by 
similar circumstances of life, wanted 
perhaps the advantages which dis- 
tinguished Gifford. Condemned to 
labour with his hands for his subsist- 
ence under the controul of a sordid 
and ignorant master, he at length, 
as he tells us, accidentally, in his 
boundless thirst for imbibing literary 
knowledge from any thing in the 
shape of books which fell in his way, 
met with Locke’s Essay on the Hu- 


man Understanding. Upon beginning 
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to read, he was struck with utter as- 
tonishment. It seemed to treat of 
subjects of which, before, he had no 
conception, and to endeavour to 
fathom matters beyond the bounds 
of human comprehensibility. Filled 
with a train of new ideas, which 
seemed altogether above the stand- 
ard of his former thinking, — his 
energetic genius received an addi- 
tional stimulus, and, although before 
turned to the pursuit of knowledge, 
they were now prompted by a curi- 
osity and ardour which knew no 
bounds. Having, at length, sur- 
mounted the obstacles which seemed 
so formidably to oppose themselves 
in this new science, he, at length, 
thought 7 for himself, and 
crowned his labours by the produc- 
tion of the “ Essay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Hu- 
man Soul;” a work which, without 
pronouncing its critical rank in lu- 
cubrations of this class, certainly 
argues a depth of thought, a pa- 
tience of investigation, and a dis- 
play of talents considerably above 
the common standard of those who 
have written on these abstract sub- 
jects, who have, nevertheless, enjoyed 
the early advantages of education. 

Of the genius of Clare and Kirke 
White we may, without incurring 
the charge of tediousness, go a little 
into detail. 

The Poems of Clare, a Northamp- 
tonshire peasant of the lowest order, 
which have recently been given to 
the world, may be thought well cal- 
culated to generate the reflections 
in which we just now indulged. It 
is not too much to say that the ge- 
nius of their author, for poetic ima- 
gery of a genuine class and charac- 
ter, stands high among his contem- 
poraries, while his means of intel- 
lectual culture were unprecedentedly 
low ;—such indeed as, without very 
“extraordinary a of mind and 
imagination, aided by every parsi- 
mony of time and attention, he could 
not have succeeded in giving his 
embryo conceptions intelligible ut- 
terance to the world. 


Melksham. xz. P. 
(To be continued.) 
— 

Mr. Unsan, Jan. 15. 


HE Parish Church of St. Dun- 
stan in the East having been 
lately rebuilt, in the Pointed style of 
Architec- 
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Architecture, the following remarks 
on its Architecture will, perhaps, 
not be unacceptable to your intelli- 
gent Antiquarian Readers. — ; 

The plan is a nave and side ailes, 
with a chancel of small proportion, 
and a porch, vestry, and another at- 
tached apartment on the North side. 
In consequence of being built on the 
foundation of the old Church, the side 
ailes are broader in the centre; an 
irregularity which has rendered the 
building disproportionate, and greatly 
injured the harmony of the design. 

The windows shew two different 
designs: those in the ailes contain 
cach two mullions with upright divi- 
sions in the head of the arch, com- 
mon to buildings of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The clerestory 
have also two mullions, the arches con- 
taining circles with six turns: a bad 
imitation of the tracery of a period, at 
least two centuries earlier. The but- 
tresses are narrow and perpendicular, 
projecting but little from the build- 
ing; have but two breaks, and are 
then carried up pilaster fashion to the 
parapet, where they terminate in an- 
gular shafts, supporting pinnacles, 
resembling Grandison’s at Exeter 
(1327); or Wykeham’s at Oxford 
(1380), and Winchester(1390). The 
parapets are finished without battle- 
ments, the absence of which is not 
supplied by the pinnacles, which in 
consequence of their elongated shafts, 
appear no part of the buttresses; and 
are elevated so high above the para- 
pet of the aile, as to be but little or- 
nament to it. 

The East end contains a magunifi- 
cent window of five lights, simibor in 
design to the ailes, and divided by a 
transom into two stories; its sweeping 
cornice rests upon corbels, represent- 
ing the busts of his late Majesty, in 
an antient crown; and his Grace the 
Abp. of Canterbury, mitred. The 
angles are strengthened with double 
buttresses, but narrow and perpendi- 
cular as the others, and surmounted 
with similar pianacles. To render 
the design uniform, the angles of the 
ailes should have been buttressed in 
the same manner. The pediment is 
ornamented with a range of small 
trefoil arches; and in the tympan is 
a cross, the usual introductioa of mo- 
dern Architects, unsanctioned by an 
antient precedent. This holy emblem, 
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if introduced, should have been ele- 
vated upon the summit of the pedi- 
ment; it would then have been an 
appropriate ornament, agreeable te 
antient practice and the most correct 
insignia of a Christian Church. 

The North aile is in seven divisions. 
The first from the East is occupied 
by a heavy porch, with buttresses at 
the angles; and entrance (from the 
East instead of that side, opposite to 
the main building, as may be seen ia 
almost every old Church) through a 
large square-headed doorway with 
sweeping cornice; the spandrils en- 
riched with the Royal arms, and 
those of the Archbishop: the head- 
way is more acutely pointed than 
either their form, or the age when 
these door-ways were invented, will 
warrant. The door is carved with 
mouldings in unison with the general 
design: the North and West sides 
contain windows of similar design 
with the clerestory. The sixth divi- 
sion contains an apartment corre- 
sponding with the porch. The favou- 
rite cross loop-hole is here and in the 
porch several times repeated. The 
next division, which runs parallel with 
the tower, is the vestry. It is of si- 
milar workmanship with the other 
parts of the building, and is no addi- 
tion to the appearance of this side of 
the Church, already defaced by. the 
other additions. 

The chief fault of this building is, 
a want of uniformity in the style, 
which in its general appearance is 
that which prevailed in the sixteenth 
century. But the pinnacles and win- 
dows in the clerestory and porches 
are poor imitations of at least two 
centuries earlier: a fault which mo- 
dern Architects always fall into, 
though usually in a greater degree 
than in the present instance. But 
this, however, is not the only defect. 
The Architects of old times abhorred 
a space of dead wall; but here, not 
content with a cornice above the aile 
windows, where, with the addition of 
battlements, the elevation should bave 
terminated, the architect bas added 
several feet more of wall, and fi- 
nished it with a second cornice or 
coping; making an unnecessary ex- 
panse of plain masonry, broken in 
upon alone by the pilaster termina- 
tion of the buttresses: the lower cor- 
nice consists only of horizontal mould- 
ings, instead of the ornamented 
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blocks, invariably met with in aa- 
tient designs: ps | the windows in the 
ailes do not filk up the space between 
the buttresses: all which are defects 
so entirely modern as to destroy in 
the exterior that resemblance of the 
buildings of antiquity, to attain 
which should have been the chief 
aim of the Architect. The height of 
the ailes also greatly hides the cle- 
restory. How different was the antient 
arrangement! where the pitch of the 
aile roofs, however high, always ad- 
mitted a bold and uninterrupted view 
of the clerestory; to which circum- 
stance is in a great measure owing, 
that idea of height and magnificence, 
which is always attached to the ap- 
pearance of an antient Church. 

I now proceed to the interior; and 
entering by the West door, the view 
is grand and impressive, and most 
agreeably terminated by the beauti- 
ful East window, a scene which none 
can behold without the most pleasing 
emotions. The Church is entered 
through a beautifully carved door, 
forming part of a screen of open 
carved work, occupying the whole 
breadth of the Church; it consists of 
a series of pointed arches, separated 
by buttresses, and filled up with tra- 
cery mouldings, the spandrils all 
richly carved: the front of the or- 
gan gallery is a continuation of the 
screen, and divided into pannels, filled 
with shields in circles, and other mi- 
nute ornaments, in unison with the 
grand design, and resembling the 
embellishments of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. The ailes are divided by 
pointed arches springing from cluster 
columns, which from the tasteful and 
judicious pew-arrangement, are seen 
from their bases. The clerestory 
windows internally, have their arches 
inserted withia the segments of others, 
as in Wykeham’s work at Winches- 
ter; which conveys this absurdity, 
that the upper part of the building 
appears older than its supporting 
arches. 

From the capital of the internal 
column in the cluster, rises another, 
as a support tothe groining of the 
roof; which is composed of numer- 
ous ribs, contracting with a tasteful 
and elegant sweep; and adorned at 
the intersections with bosses, the cen- 
tre one containing the arms of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The 


Chancel is not, as usual, divided from 
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the body of the Church by an arch; 
but is only indicated by the groining 
being discontinued; and its place 
supplied by a coved ceiling, formed 
into panonels, with trefoil heads, of 
very inferior design ; and for the sake 
of uniformity, the same alteration ap- 
pears over the organ, not adding in 
the least to the beauty of the de- 
sign, but greatly detracting from the 
simplicity of the groined work. 

The Kast window is filled with 
stained glass: in the five lights in the 
lower tier is represented the altar 
of incense, worthy of little attention, 
between the effigies of Moses and 
Aaron, under canopies, which, though 
of an earlier period than any of the 
ornaments of the building, are not 
inelegant. The upper five lights con- 
tain whole-length portraits of our 
Saviour, and the Evangelists, under 
similar canopies; and the compart- 
ments in the head of the arch are 
filled with the arms of the Arcbbi- 
shop, twice ee and those of 
his Majesty, and the City of London ; 
with other devices in an inferior stile 
to the figures, and out of character 
here, where all the ornaments should 
have been religious, as angels bear- 
ing implements of the Passion, &c. 
Though this window may suffer in 
comparison with the work of anti- 
quity in the same material, how pre- 
ferable it is to the modern Heathen- 
ish personifications of the Virtues, 
or the Graces; or an open pointed 
arch, containing a Scriptural repre- 
sentation, degraded by a Jack 0” 
Lantern contrivance, attracting the 
surprise, but never gaining the ad- 
miration of the spectator! 

The altar-screen is not in a good 
taste; it is of wood, and has in the 
centre a large hexagonal canopy, a 
poor design; sided by four upright 
arched pannels, containing the De- 
calogue, Creed, and Pater Noster; 
ard two others, corresponding with 
the screen at the West end. The 
altar table. and rails are elegantly 
carved, in harmony with the sur- 
rounding building! Whatan oppor- 
tunity has bere been lost, of more 
appropriately embellishing this sa- 
cred part of the ae If, instead 
of the wainscotting, which now ap- 
pears more as a vehicle for reeciving 
the inscriptions upun it, the place 
had been occupied by an elegant 
stone screen, without the useless ac- 
companiment 
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companiment of the Commandments, 
&c. and which omission | should hope 
would not have been objected to; 
and in the place of the arm chairs, 
as seats for the officiating clergy- 
men, carved stalls had adorned the 
side walls of the Chancel, as was the 
practice of old; the beauty of the 
building would have been increased, 
and the admiring Antiquary would 
receive a greater share of gratifica- 
tion. ' 
The pulpit and reading-desk are 
ornamented with niches, and mould- 
ings, of different ages, indiscrimi- 
nately mixed, and, with the addition 
of their stairs, occupy more room 
than necessary; they are placed on 
each side of the Church, interrupt- 
ing the view of the altar, which 
should always be clear. This would 
not occur if the pulpit was formed 
on the antient model, and placed 
close to a pillar, and the reading- 
desk beneath it, according to the 
usual Church arrangements. The 
pews, and seats for the poor, have 
appropriate mouldings; and the dif- 
ferent paovelling is adorned with 
trefoil heads, and together with the 
organ case, and the minor furniture 
of the Church, harmonize with the 
grand design, though bronze orna- 
ments are not ce ae | intro- 
duced in a building in this style. 
Owing to the disproportionate 
breadth of the ailes, instead of being 
groined, the roof is coloured in imi- 
tation of timber, and divided by ribs, 
and other beams into pannels; and 
which, as groined work was imprac- 
ticable, was perhaps the best expe- 
dient the architect could adopt. The 
great width of the piers between the 
windows, a fault I noticed in the ex- 
terior, is here a very glaring defect, 
which might have been avoided had 
the windows been larger. The en- 
trance from the porch is through a 
pointed arch, filled with a door of 
open carved work, glazed, as is the 
screen at the West end, with plate 
= The roof is groined more.ela- 
orately than the body of the Church, 
the groins springing from columns in 
the angles. The font, of a very 
mean design, and unworthy the 
Church, stands in a pew in the South 
aile ; and tothe credit of the parish, 
the monuments from the old Church 


have been repaired, and set up in their 
respective situations in the present. 
Upon the whole, this Church pre- 
sents a more correct specimen of our 
antient national style of architecture, 
than we are usually indulged with. 
It does great honour to its ingenious 
Architect (D. Laing, Esq.), and to 
the Parish, for their liberality; it 
evinces the attention paid to this style 
in the present day, and of the im- 
provement professional men have 
made since the last century; and it 
encourages a hope, that we may one 
day have the pleasure of witnessing 
a building, in as pure a style as that 
which prevailed iu the reign of the 
Third Edward. E.1.C. 


a 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 15. 
OWEVER doubtful the con- 
sanguinity of the Wyndham fa- 
mily to the noble House of Chandos 
may appear at the present era, they 
seem to have attached no small im- 
portance to it in their day, and to 
have taken every opportunity of pub- 
lishing the fact to the world.—The 
following Inscription from a monu- 
ment in St. James’s Church, Taunton, 
co. Somerset, has recently been com- 
municated to me by a friend; and as 
it bears so intimate a relation to the 
Epitaphs at Winchester and Hursley *, 
I again beg the favour of Mr. Ur- 
ban’s pages to give it perpetuity. 


Arms—in a lozenge—A zure, a chev- 
ron between three lions’ heads erased 
Or. 


“Io memory of Maria Wyndham, the 
daughter of Sir Charles Wyndbam, and 
Dame James his wife, who departed this 
life the 19th of January 1759. Her father 
was the son of Sir Edmund Wyndham, 
Knight, Marshal of England. Her mo- 
ther was the daughter of Major General 
Young, and grand-daughter of the Lord 
Chandus, 


** Awake my soul, 
Awake and sing, 
Eternal praise 
To Heaven’s King. 

“This Monument was erected by two 
of her sisters, Frances White and Beata 
Hall.” . 

Yours, &c. DuNELMENSIS. 


* Vol. LXXXIX., part ii. p. 322.—Vol. 
XC, parti. p. 41%. ii. p. 231. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, Jan. 16. 
R. RICARDO’s plan is known, 
in substance, to be simply this— 
a forced loan of very large amount, b 
which several millions of stock shall 
be purchased. There are two ob- 
jections to this plan : one, that it is a 
sacrifice of capital ; and another, that 
the money requisite for the purpose 
could not be procured. 

That some measure, and that a 
strong one, will soon be requisite, in 
relation to our finances, is manifest ; 
for the Revenue is upon the decline. 
The system of forcing prices is illusive; 
and the relief to the people most ad- 
vantageous, and to the Ministers most 
gratifying,is the reduction of Taxation. 

Now, Sir, though I am fully aware 
of the force of the term Project, I 

to propose a commutation, which 
will. be absolutely beneficial, and at- 
tack no capital whatever. It is the 
method similar to that by which 
estates are recovered from mortages 
during minority of the heir; and, in 
principle, though not in form, daily 
practised by prudent persons. 

The object of the plan is to esta- 
blish a powerful sinking fund, which 
implies no additional taxation; and, 
only once duriug life, a forced loan, 
not out of capital, but income. That 
it would be efficient, 1 know, from 
the following instance. About thirty- 
five years since, a Gentleman left an 
estate (about three or five hundred a 
year, I do not recollect which), to a 
College, because it was so mortgaged 
that to his heirs it would be worth 
nothing. The Society immediately 
applied a thousand pounds from the 
College funds to commence the re- 
demption of the estate; and by judi- 
cious management ever since, without 
any further advance, have not only 
cleared the estate, but with the pro- 
ceeds have bought some valuable 
livings at least, if not made other 
accessions to their income. 

I propose, then, that every heir, 
upon acceding to the property of a 
father, or otherrelative (whether such 
property be in lands, funds, or mort- 
gages, or other real securities), shall 
give up to the State one half of a 
year's income, payable either at once 
or by instalments within three years; 
and that svery placeman and beneficed 
Clergyman shall also give, if the in- 
come be a thousand a year, a fourth ; 
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if nine hundred, a fifth; if eight bun- 
dred, a sixth; and so on, in scale, of 
one year’s income. All sums so ac- 
cruing to the State to be absolutely 
applied to the purchase of four and 
five per cent. stock, in preference, if 
the market proves purchase in such 
stocks to be equally advantageous to 
the State. 

My next proposition is equally sim- 
ple. Goutiaun al landed men in 
do not commonly receive more than 
two and a half per cent. from their 
estates. I therefore propose, that 
they shall, for a certain number of 

ears, pay one half of their annual 
income to Government; and receive 
for every 100/. sterling, 100i. 3 per 
cent. consols.; by which exchange 
they would gain a bonus of 10s. per 
cent.: those who refused such com- 
mutation to be subject to a property- 
tax of ten per cent. upon their whol 
income ; a measure absolutely neces- 
rary, because a lawyer would sug- 
gest, if you are obliged to spare one 
half of a year’s income, I will get you 
security on mortgage at five per cent. 
If, however; one half be thoucht too 
much, it might be mitigated, but the 
reduction of taxation would be slower, 
and also the rise of rents in conse- 
quence. Of this subject further on. 

Government having a power of 
paying off the four or five per cents. 
at par, it is evident, that for every 
100/, sterling, they must, at least, 
save 1/. interest per annum ; but, as 
the four or fives would, in the event 
of this or a similar measure, advance 
to this 100/. by an unnatural aid of 
the market, absolutely factitious, it 
would be but fair that one half of 
such gain should be contributed to 
Government; e. g. when the three 
ed cents. are at 69, the proper mar- 

et price of the foursis 92. If, there- 
fore, the price is forcibly elevated to 
10®, it is evident that the eight pounds 
are created by artificial circumstances ; 
and that, if 41. of it be contributed to 
Government, the other four is an 
absolute bonus to the stockholder, 
which, in the present state of things, 
he could not obtain at all. 

As, upon reduction of the stock, 
the remainder would, according to 
the common course of things, rise in 
value, an estimate might be taken of 
the price of every 100/. 3 per cents. 
on the first of January every year: 

and, 
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and, if such stock had risen in value, 
on the same day, in the following 
year, aconttibution might fairly be 
demanded by Government, which con- 
tribution, as to amount, might be 
formed on a scale adapted to the 
quantum of the rise during the year. 
It has been said, that the stock- 
holder ought also to contribute ; but 
the mode of doing this, without em- 
bracing the ineligible form of a pro- 
perty-tax, or reducing the interest, is 
not easily to be discovered. The 
principle of the present essay is com- 
mutation with a bonus, except in one 
instance during life of a contribution 
from income. Much might be done 
by a proper consideration of what are, 
and what are not, the consequences 
of fixing a legal standard of interest, 
or leaving it to take its free course. 
When stocks are at 42, the interest 
paid for every 100/. is 7/. 2s. 10d.; 
when at 69, only 4/. 6s. 11d.; if at 
81, only Si. 14s. The latter never 
ensues but under excess of capital. 
Asa measure of security to Govern- 
ment, the standard of legal interest, 
in regard to mortgages and private 
securities, should be the quantum of 
interest paid by the funds for every 
1007. at the time of signing such 
mortgage deed or security ; and so 
follow the progress of the funds, as 
the interest rises or falls ; for nothing 
can be more plain than that, when 
the three per cents. are at 81, and the 
annual joterest only 3/. 14s. the mort- 
agee, who offers five per cent. bids 
ainst Government, 26s. per cent; 
and it is equally clear, that when the 
three per cents. are at 42, and interest 
for every 1001. 7/. 2s. 10d. the mort- 
agee loses 2/. 2s. 10d. per cent. 
hese facts are plain, and show that a 
rmanent standard of interest, in re- 
erence to an article of variable value, 
mutually injures both parties. In 
time of War, more can be made of ca- 
pital than in time of Peace; and a 
man who lends 100/. in the former 
state of things for 7/. 2s. 10d. interest, 
loses more interest than he does by 
lending the same 100/. for 3J. 14s. in 
time of Peace; because, in the War 
period, he can acquire an indefinite 
profit, by contracts and commerce in 
other articles of sure demand, in such 
quantities as to baffle competition ; 
but he has no such advantage in time 
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of Peace. The high price of the 
funds, when interest is therefore low, 
acts in favour of the mortgagee; and 
Government, whose interest it is to 
raise the funds as high as possible, 
by fixing a legal standard of interest 
at 5/. per cent., actually presents the 
mortgagee with a bounty of 26s. per 
cent. against itself, when the funds 
are at 81, and pay only SI. 14s. per 
cent annual interest. If, therefore, 
the standard interest should continue 
at 5 per cent, Government might in 
future equitably demand, as a pro- 
perty-tax, at least one half of all such 
sums as, in virtue of the enactment of 
5 per cent. exceed the interest paid 
for 1001. sterling in the funds; that 
is to say, stocks pay 5 per cent. at 60 
in the 3 per cent. consols ; but when 
they exceed that sum, the interest 
falls, and the mortgagee becomes a 
double gainer. When these stocks 
are at 60, the value of land is only 
20 years purchase; but when they 
are at 81, then the value is 27 years 
purchase. Thus the security is im- 
proved considerably, and the interest 
forced up to 5/. from 31. 14s. in times 
of peace, when money is absolutely of 
less value, because less can be made 
of it. Thus a premium, inviting ca- 
pitalists to vest their money in mort- 
gage is unwisely held out by Govern- 
ment, in abatement of their own se- 
curities. 

These ideas are only to be consi- 
dered as hints, improvable, it is 
trusted, in the hands of skilful finan- 
ciers. They are intended, if possible, 
to suggest a mode more palatable and 
practicable than that of Mr. Ricardo, 
to whose high talents in political eco- 
nomy the Author owes the base of 
his ideas. 

Yours, &c. Actuarivs. 
a 


Mr. Unsan, Jan. 18. 
CCIDENTALLY looking into 
Mr. Bourn'’s Gazetteer, I saw 
that Farinelli, for the first ten years 
of his residence in Spain, used to 
sing every night to Philip the Vth, 
the same four airs. 

Can you, Mr. Urban, or any of your 
intelligent Readers inform me what 
these airs were? 

Yours,&c. A Constanr Reaper. 
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1. Narrative of the Operations and re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the 
Antient Berenice; and another to the 
Pasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Bel- 
zoni. 4/0. pp. 483. Murray. 

N our former Numbers we have 
frequently mentioned the enter- 
prising Discoveries of this indefati- 
gable Traveller; and we now under- 
take, with considerable pleasure, to 
introduce this valuable and most in- 
teresting Publication to the notice of 
our Readers. The name of Belzoni 
is well known to the whole world; 

Europe was perhaps never more in- 

debited to any one individual, for 

skill and persevering research in 

Egyptian Antiquities, than to the 

celebrated Author of the present 
Work, and we sincerely hope that 
his labours will not pass uorewarded. 
Previous to entering upon the me- 
rits of the Volume before us, it may 
be gratifying briefly to notice the 
jae ow incidents of Belzoni’s early 
ife, which are not so generally known. 

Signor Belzoni is a native of the Ro- 
man States, but he is not a stranger to 
this country, or its language. Hav- 
ing early imbibed a wandering spirit, 
he visited England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, about nine or ten years ago.— 


He was then about 28 years of age, 


of very handsome and colossal ap- 
pearance, his stature being upwards 
of 6§ feet in height, remarkably 
straight and well formed ; his head 
and upper part of his body not ex- 
ceeding the ordinary size, but from 
his hips downwards his figure was 
truly colossal. He had early im- 
bibed some of the elementaty parts 
of science, but he more particularly 
devoted himself to the stgdy of Hy- 
draulics. Shortly after he came to 
this kingdom, at the period we have 
meationed, his circumstances became 
straitened, and with the independence 
and ardour which have ever charac- 
terised him, instead of resorting to 
his friends abroad, or to foreignets 
at home for assistance, he deter- 
mined to draw upon his own re- 
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sources, and become a candidate for 
pubjic favour. With this view be 
went to Edinburgh, and commenced 
an exhibition of Hydraulics, in which 
he was a perfect adept. He shewed 
the various fantastic forms into which 
water might be drawn by the power 
of machinery. 

From Scotland he repaired to Ire- 
land, and recommenced his hydrau- 
lic exhibitions at the theatres of some 
of the populous cities of that coun- 
try. Finding the resources of the 
mind not sufficient to feed the cu- 
riosity of his visitors, he determined 
to call to their aid the prodigines 
strength of his body, and between 
the acts of the hydraulic experi- 
ments, Mr. Belzoni was doomed, 
like some of the noble animals of 
lower nature, to bear upon his co- 
Jossal frame not fewer, if we mistake 
not, than 20 or 22 persons. Thus 
he has been seen at the Cork and 
Cove theatres lifting up this human 
weight of individuals strapped around 
his hips, shoulders, and neck, and 
moving across the stage as stately as 
the elephant with the Persian war- 
riors. 

After being for some months in 
Ireland exposed to the vicissitudes 
of this wayward life, Mr. Belzoni set 
sail for Lisbon, where he again ex- 
hibited hydraulics; but after a short 
stay, not meeting, we presume, with 
suitable encouragement, he bent his 
way to the place of his nativity, and 
a year or two after the period to 
which we have referred, he again com- 
menced traveller, and went to Egypt 
upon the speculation of some employ- 
ment from the Pacha at Alexandria, 
in preparing hydraulic engines for 
the gardens of the Seraglio. Disap- 
nae y in this speculation, he em- 

arked in those researches among the 
stupendous ruins of antient Egypt, 
which will immortalize his fame. 
These researches took place between 
the years 1815 and 1819. The works 
which by his means, and mostly by 
the persevering efforts of his own 
herculean strength, were dug from 
the sands, and which are now on 
their way to the British Museum, are 
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ufiique and invaluable. A remark- 
able instance of his th is record- 
ed in his book just published, which 
contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion, simply but expressively told. 
He had been employed for several 
days with a party of Arabs in up- 
lifting out of its sandy bed the sta- 
tue of “ Young Memnon,” (as the 
antiquaries term it,) and having laid 
open in the work several massive 
fragments of pillars, be handled them 
about with such ease in the presence 
of the astonished and comparatively 
feeble Arabs, that they fled from him 
in dismay, and said, “* the Devil” had 
got among them. 

We will now introduce a few ex- 
tracts from the work itself. 

When our traveller was conducted 
to the place where the sarcophagus 
was to be found, the account is very 
curious and romantic. He entered 
with two Arabs and an Interpreter, 
whilst a Janissary remained without. 
He thus relates his subterranean ad- 
venture : 


«*« Previous to our entering the cave, we 
took off the greater part of our clothes, 
and, each having a candle, advanced 
through a cavity in the rock, which ex- 
tended a considerable length in the moun- 
tain, sometimes pretty high, sometimes 
very narrow, and without any regularity. 
In some passages we were obliged to creep 
on the ground, like crocodiles. [I per- 
ceived, that we were at a great distance 
from the entrance, and the way was so in- 
tricate, that I depended entirely on the 
two Arabs, to conduct us out again. At 
feogth we arrived at a large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities open- 
ed; and after some consideration and ex- 
amination by the two Arabs, we entered 
one of these, which was very narrow, and 
continued downward for a long way, 
through a craggy passage, till we came 


where two other apertures led to the in-. 


terior in a horizontal direction. One of 
the Arabs then said, ‘this is the place.’ 
I could not conceive how so large a sar- 
cophagus, as had been described to me, 
could bave been taken through the aper- 
ture which the Arab now pointed oat. I 
had no doubt but these recesses were bu- 
rial places, as we continually walked over 
skulls and other bones; but the sarco- 
phagus could never have entered this re- 
cess; for it was so narrow, that, on my 
attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not pass. 
One of the Arabs, however, succeeded, as 
did my interpreter; and it was agreed, 
that I and the other Arab should wait till 

returned. They proceeded evidently 
to a great distance, for the light disap- 
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peared, and only a murmuring sound from 
their voices could be distinguished as they 
wenton. After a few moments I heard a 
loud noise, and the interpreter distinctly 
crying, ‘O mon Diex ! mon Dieu ! je suis 
perdu!” After which a profound silence 
ensued. I asked my Arab, whether he 
had ever been in that place? He replied, 
‘Never.’ I could not conceive what could 
have happened, and thought the best plan 
was to return, to procure help from the 
other Arabs. Accordingly, I told my man 
to show me the way out again; but, star- 
ing at me like an ideot, he said he did not 
know the road, I called repeatedly to the 
interpreter, but received no answer; [ 
watched a long time, but no one returned : 
and my situation was no very pleasant 
one. I naturally returned through the 
passages, by which we had come; and, 
after some time, I succeeded in reaching 
the place, where, as I menti were 
many other cavities. It was a complete- 
labyrinth, as all these places bore a great 
resemblance to the one which we first en-~ 
tered. At last, seeing one which appear- 
ed to be the right, we proceeded through 
it a long way ; but by this time our can- 
dles had diminished considerably, and I 
feared that if we did not get out soon, we 
should have to remain in the dark; mean- 
time it would have been dangerous to put 
one out to save the other, lest that which 
was left should, by some accident, be ex- 
tinguished. At this time we were consi- 
derably advanced towards the outside, as 
we thought; but to our sorrow we found 
the end of that cavity without any outlet. 
Convinced that we were mistaken in our 
conjecture, we quickly returned towards 
the place of the various entries, which we 
strove to regain. But we were then as 
perplexed as ever, and were both exhaust- 
ed from the ascents and descents, which 
we had been obliged to go over. The 
Arab seated himself ; but every moment 
of delay was dangerous. The only expe- 
dient was, to put a mark at the place ont 
of which we had just come, and then exa- 
mine the cavities in succession, by putting 
also a mark at their entrance, so as to 
kaow where we had been. Unfortunately, 
our candles would not last through the 
whole ; however, we began our operations. 
“* On the second attempt, when passing 
before a small aperture, | thought I heard 
the sound of something like the roaring of 
the sea at a distance. In consequence I 
entered this cavity ; and, as we advanced, 
the noise increased, till I could distinctly 
hear a number of voices all at one time. 
At last, thank God, we walked out; and, 
to my no small surprize, the first person I 
saw was my interpreter, How he came 
to be there I could not conjecture. He 
told me, that in proceeding with the Arab 
along the passage below, they came to 3 
pit, which they did not see; that the - 
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fell into it, and, in falliag, put out both 
candies. It was then that he cried out 
* Mon Dieu ! je suis perdu!” as he thought 
he also should have fallen into the pit ; 
bat, on raising bis head, he saw at a great 
distance a glimpse of day-light, towards 
which he advanced, and thus arrived at a 
small aperture. He then scraped away 
some loose sand and stones, to widen the 
place where he came out, and went to give 
the alarm to the Arabs, who were at the 
other entrance. Being all concerned for 
the man who fell to the bottom of the pit, it 
was their noise that I heard in the cave. 
The place by which my interpreter got 
out was instantly widened, and in the con- 
fusion the Arabs did not regard letting me 
see that they were acquainted with that 
entrance, and that it had lately been shut 
up. I was not long in detecting their 
scheme. The Arabs had intended to show 
me the sarcophagus, without letting mie 
see the way by which it might be taken 
out, and then to stipulate a price for the 
secret. It was with this view they took 
me such a way round about.” 


Such are the difficulties our adven- 
turous traveller encountered in his 
various researches. He describes, in 
the most forcible manner, the deplor- 
able miseries to which the traveller is 
exposed, in a over the arid sands 
of the Arabian wilds. As this is a 
subject which has ever excited the 
most intense interest in our minds, 
even from our earliest years, the ac- 
count which Belzoni gives will be pe- 
rused with the most sympathetic emo- 
tions. The miseries of the Desert are 
thus forcibly described : 

“ Many perish victims of the most hor- 
rible thirst. It is then that the value of a 
cup of water is really felt. He that has a 
senzabia of it is the richest of all. In 

ch a case there is no distinction ; if the 
master has none, the servant will not give 
it to him ; for very few are the iostances 
where a mao will voluntarily lose his life 
to save that of another, particularly in a 
caravan in the desert, where people are 
strangers to each other. What a sitnation 
for a man, though a rich one, perhaps the 
owner of all the caravans! He is dying 
for a cup of water—no oue gives it to him 
—he offers all he possesses—no one hears 
him—they are all dying—though by walk- 
ing a few hours farther they might be 
saved ; the camels are lying down, and 
cannot be made to rise—no one has 
strength to walk—only he that has a glass 
of that precious liqnor lives to walk a 
mile farther, and perhaps dies too. If 
the voyages on seas are dangerous, so are 
those in the deserts: at sea, the provi- 
sions very often fail; in the desert it is 
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worse; at sea, storms are met with; im 
the desert, there cannot be a greater storm 
than to find-a dry well; at sea, one meets 
with pirates—we escape—we surrender— 
we die; in the desert they rob the trayel- 
ler of all his property and water ; they let 
him live, perhaps, but what a life! to die 
the most barbarous and agonizing death. 
tn short, to be thirsty in a desert, without 
water, exposed to the burning sun, with- 
out shelter, and no hopes of finding either, 
is the most terrible situation that.a man 
can be placed in; and, I believe, one of 
the greatest sufferings that a human being 
can sustain; the eyes grow inflamed, the 
tongue and lips swell; a hollow sound is 
heard in the ears, which brings on deaf- 
ness, and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed; all these feelings arise 
from the want of a little water. In the 
midst of all this misery, the deceitful’ mo- 
rasses appear before the traveller at no 
great distance, scmething like a lake or 
river of clear fresa water. The deception 
of this phenomenon is well known, as I 
mentioned before ; but it does not fail to 
invite the longing traveller towards that 
element, and to put him in remembrance 
of the happines of being on such a spot. 
If, perchance, a traveller is not undeceiv- 
ed, he hastens his pace to reach it sooner ; 
the more he advances towards it, the more 
it goes from him, till at last it vanishes en- 
tirely, and the deluded passenger often 
asks where is the water he saw at no great 
distance ; he can scarcely believe that he 
was so deceived ; he protests that he saw 
the waves running before the wind, and the 
reflection of the high rocks in the water. 

* If, unfortunately, any one falls sick 
on the road, there is no alternative; be 
must endure the fatigue of travelling on a 
camel, which is troublesome even to 
healthy people, or he must be left behind 
on the sand, without any assistance, and 
remain so till a slow death come to relieve 
him. What horror! What a brutal pro- 
ceeding to an unfortunate sick man! No 
one remains with him, not even his old 
and faithful servant: no one will stay and 
die with him; all pity his fate, but no 
one will be his companion. Why not stop 
the whole caravan till he is better, or do 
what they can for the best, till he dies? 
No, this delay cannot be ; it will put all 
in danger of perishing of thirst, if they do 
not reach the next well in such a time ; 
besides, they are all different parties, ge- 
nerally of merchants or travellers, who will 
not only refuse to put themselves in dan- 
ger, but will not even wait a few hours to 
save the life of an individual, whether 
they know him or not. 

“ In contrast to the evil, there is the 
luxury of the Desert and also its sport, 
which is generally at the well ; there one 
enjoys all the delight of drinking as much 
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water as_one likes, which tastes not un- 
like cordials or other precious liquors, 
with the others in that situation,” 

In passing up the river Nile, our 
traveller witaessed ove of those ter- 
rible calamities to which the natives 
of particular districts of Egypt are 
occasionally) liable. The river, in 
1818, rose three feet and a half above 
the highest mark left by tbe preced- 
ing inundation, and with such rapi- 
dity that many villages, with their in- 
habitants, were entirely swept away. 


« I never saw,” says M. Belzoni, *‘ any 
picture that could give a more correct idea 
of a deluge than the valley of the Nile in 
this season. The cottages, being built of 
earth, could not stand one instant against 
the current, and no sooner did the water 
reach them, than it levelled them with the 
ground. The rapid stream carried off all 
that was before it; men, women, children, 
cattle, corn; every thing was washed 
away in an instant,.and left the place 
where the village stood without any thing 
to indicate that there bad ever been a 
house on the spot.” 

It was one vast Ocean, out of which 
arose numerous Islands and many 
magnificent ruins. 

* On our right,” says Belzoni, ‘ we 
had the high rocks and the temples of 
Gowrnon, the Memnonium, the extensive 
buildings of Medmet Aboo, and the two 
Colossal statues which arose out of the 
water like the light-houses on some of the 
coasts of Europe. On our left, we bad 
the vast ruins of Carnak and Luxor; to 
the East of which, at a distance of eight 
miles, ran the Mokattum chain of moun- 
tains, forming the boundaries of this vast 
lake as it appeared from our boat.” 


Such, however, is the bounty of 
Nature, that the damage in this coun- 
try is speedily repaired. 

** On our way down,” he observes, “ it 
wat pleasing to see the difference of the 
country ; all the lands that were under 
water before, were now not only dried up, 
but were already sown; the muddy vil- 
lages carried off by the rapid current were 
all rebuilt; the fences opened: the fel- 
labs at work in the fields, and all wore a 
different aspect: yet, it was then only 
fifteen days since the waters had sub- 
sided.” 


As our limits will not permit many 
more extracts from this valuable 
work, we will close with Belzoni’s 
account of the Locusts. 

“These animals J] have seen in such 
clouds, that twice the number in the same 
space would form an opaque mass, which 
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would wholly intercept the rays of the 
sun, and cause complete darkness. 

alight on fields of corn, or other vegetables, 
and in a few minutes devour their whole 
produce. The natives make a great noise 
to frighten them away in vain ; and, by 
way of retaliation, they catch and eat 
them when fried, considering them as a 
dainty repast. They are something ‘like 
the grass-bopper in form, about two inches 
in length. They are generally of a yellow 
or gold colour, but there are some red’and 
some green.” 


2. The Huntingdon Peerage, by Mr. Bell, 
(Continued from Vol. XC. p. 522.) ~ 
HAVING nearly thirty years ago 
travelled over a considerable portion 
of the important investigation which 
Mr. Bell has so successfully termi- 
nated; having explored the monu- 
meatal records, the family pedigrees, 
and such other documents as were 
within our own reach; we are more 
competent than most of our Critical 
Brethren to appreciate the value 
and the extent of his laborious re- 
searches. Our objects, however, were 
of a different nature from those of a 
Claimant to Nobility. Our primary 
motive was, to render as perfect as 
possible the “ History and Antiquities 
of Leicestershire ;” and in that work 
will accordingly be found the ground- 
work of the Biography of the Earls 
of Huntingdon, from the remotest 
ancestry of William Lord Hastings, 
grandfather of George the first Earl, 
to the death of Francis the tenth Earl 
in 1789; interspersed with monu- 
ments, epitaphs (and occasionally por- 

traits) of the collateral branches. 
The origin of this illustrious and 
antient family, their successions, their. 
chivalrous deeds, their pedigrees, &e: 
&c. may be found under the paro- 
chial histories of Ashby de la Zouch 
and Castle Donington. A Pedigree 
of Hastings of Humberstone and Lut- 
terworth is given, from George the 
fourth Earl, second son of Francis 
the second Earl, to Richard Hastings, 
great-grandfather of the present Earl. 
Under Kirby Muxloe, also, is given a 
Pedigree of Hastings of Braunston, 
the lineal representative of Walter 
sixth son of the second Earl. With 
the descendants of Richard, we were 
then wholly unacquainted; though, 
as we now find, we had actually de- 
scribed them, in a few months after 
the death of the last Earl, in the fol- 
lowing brief article, the most authen- 
tic 
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tie we could at that time obtain. 
After noticing that the Earldom had 
fallen into abeyance, it was added: 

«“ The late Earl was certainly not with- 
out collateral relations of his name. Co- 
lonel Hastings [the present Earl’s father} 
who lived some time in The Old Place, a 
building adjoining to Ashby Castle [and 
thea supposed to be dead, without issue), 
left an elder brother [Theophilus-Henry }, 
living at Bolton, a very respectable Cler- 


‘ gyman. Also Mr. Robert Hastings, Rec- 


tor of Packington, one of the family livings 
[L783—1792]. A branch also went over 
to Ireland at the end of the seventeenth 
century. And there is now living [1790] 
at Folkestone, Mr. William Hasftngs, who 
is generally considered as the presump- 
tive heir to the title, being lineally de- 
scended from Francis the second Earl of 
Huntingdon.” 

The descent of William Hastings 
was unquestionable ; as was his right 
to the title, had the failure really 
occurred of the issue of the above 
Colonel George Hastings; whose 
claim was derived from the seconp 
son of the second Earls whilst that 
of William Hastings was from the 
sixtH son of the same nobleman. 

Having said this, the extinction of 
the Braunston Line shall here be 
briefly given. William Hastings, Esq. 
of Folkestone, who had been bred in 
the army, obtained late in life the 
honourable retreat of a Veteran Offi- 


_cer in the humble but not lucrative 


appointment of Governor of Folke- 
stone castle in Kent; where we saw 
him not long before the death of 
Earl Francis, with his aged wife, 
happy in their station, with an only 
son, George, then about sixteen, 
when the mother strongly recom- 
mended him to our notice as an ho- 
nest steady youth, with a solicitation 
that we would either take him into 
our service, or help him to some use- 
ful employment in London. This 
was the identical young man, whom 
Selina the celebrated Countess Dow- 
ager of Huntingdon, almost imme- 
diately after the death of her son the 
late Earl, took entirely under her 
patronage, as the undoubted heir to 
the title, and placed him at the Me- 
thodist Academy, which she had 
founded, at Hackney. The uofortu- 
nate youth soon sickened of the small- 
pox; and died March 13, 1790 (see 
vol. LX. p. 372.) The aged father, 
content with his title of ** Governor 
Hastings,” and not ambitious of an 
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Earldom shorn of its substautial 
acres, did not long survive; and thus 
ended the claim of the Braunston 
branch. 

This long but not irrelevant digres- 
sion shall be closed by an extract 
from one of the most important do- 
cuments exhibited by Mr. Bell,—a 
Letter from Elizabeth Countess Dow- 
= of Moira, sister to the late Earl 
of Huntingdon, and his successor in 
the Baronies of Hungerford, &c. 
dated April 18, 1808, and addressed 
to her kinsman Archdeacon Hastings, 
of Newton Butler, [reland; in which 
that Lady gives a succinct history of 
the family ; thus noticing the branch 
which has just been mentioned : 


“* The descendants of Walter I was well 
acquainted with, The grandfather of the 
line of that race was first Captain in my 
grandfather’s regiment, and was one of 
those who threw up their commissions 
sooner than serve under the man who had 
behaved to his relation and benefactor as 
the Lieutenant Colonel had done. He 
lived with my grandfather till the time of 
his death. His wife (a woman of very 
good family, who was related to my 
grandmother, and was her companion,) 
had married him for love, and being a 
woman of an independent spirit, after my 
grandfather’s death, wanted her husband 
to go into business. As he would not con- 
sent to this, she undertook that task her- 
self, and thereby brought up and edu- 
cated a large family. Her eldest son she 
put into the army: another in the law ; 
and others into trade; all behaving re- 
spectably, and succeeding in their dif- 
ferent pursuits, except one dying at an 
early period. The son of her eldest son 
pretended to the heirship, and, getting 
among the Methodists, and supposing that 
my mother, the late Lady Huntingdon, 
would support him on that account, he 
attempted to set up a claim to the title. 
I have seen a small Methodist Work, en- 
titled, ‘ The Godly End, and Dying Words, 
of George Lord Hastings.’ Some of his 
family applied to me to support this claim 
by my evidence. I informed them 1 
wished well to that branch, more so than 
to that of the true claimants ; but my in- 
formation would go to show, that they 
could not have any manner of right, till 
it was first proved, that all the descen- 
dants of Edward Hastings, and Francis 
Hastings, fourth and fifth sons of Francis, 
second Earl of Huntingdon, were extinct ; 
the eldest son, named William, supposed 
to have died young.” 


The subject must now be continued 
from the pages of Mr. Bell; and it is 


but justice to bis professional skill 
and 
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and. umwearied industry to say, that 
no man could have accomplished the 
arduous task which he had to en- 
counter, more dextrously or expedi- 
tiously ; and that, like Cesar, he has 
given the world a faithful picture of 
his own heroic exploits. 

In the early portion of the Volume, 
the history is well condensed ; and 
several interesting particulars, col- 
lected from authentic sources, are 
properly interwoven; and one of 
these may serve as a curious specimen. 

“ Henry the fifth Earl of Huntingdon 
succeeded to the family estates and ho- 
nours, at the age of eighteen ; having, the 
preceding year (June 1603,) married Eli- 
lizabeth, youngest of the three daughters 
and co-heirs of Ferdinando Stanley, Earl 
of Derby ; ‘ a worthy lady,’ says Burton, 
“descended of royal blood, and adorned 
with all the beauteons ornaments of na- 
ture and honourable parts.’ Some time 
after, in honour of the first visit of his 
mother-in-law, the Countess Dowager of 
Derby, to Ashby Castle, and according to 
the custom of the Court and Nobility in 
those days, a splendid Mask was repre- 
sented, written by Marston for the occa- 
sion, and entitled ‘ The Lorde and Ladye 
of Huntingdon’s Entertainment of their 
right noble mother, Alice Countess Dowa- 
ger of Derby [who at that time was the 
wife of Lord Chancellor Egerton. ]” 

** An outline of this unpublished Mask, 
as a specimen of that species of dramatic 
composition, the performance of which 
was then fashionable at Court, and at the 
private houses of the nobility, and to which 
custom probably we are indebted for so 
exquisite a production as the ‘ Comus’ of 
Milton, cannot fail to be acceptable to the 
reader of taste.” 

Agreeing in opinion with Mr. Bell, 
we have transplanted this poetic gem 
into the previous pages of the present 
month. 

But the most important part of 
this publication is, “‘ the Investigation 
of the Claim.” After the title had 
remained in abeyance nearly thirty 
years, when the difficulties attending 
the proofs of a voluminous Pedigree 
through a period of three centuries is 
considered, the result is truly asto- 
nishing. In less than nine months 
from the commencement of the pur- 
suit, in the midst of unexampled im- 
pediments, Mr. Bell so fully establish. 
ed the claim of his Noble Friend and 
Client, as to obtain an unqualified 
Report from the Attorney General 
to the Prince Regent; and conse- 
quently (without the intermediate 
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rocess of the Committee of Priyi- 

) a Writ of Summons for his 

Lordship’s attendance as. @ Peer of 
Parliament. 

We now resume the Pedigree. Ri- 
chard Hastings of Lutterworth, with 
whom our previous enquiries had 
stopped, was afterwards of Welford,and 
had an only son, Henry, who died in 
1786, at the age of 85. He had three 
sons, Theophilus-Henry, George, and 
Ferdinando. 

Theophilus-Henry, born in 1728, 
was presented in 1763 to the Vicarage 
of Belton, and in 1764 to the Rectory 
of QOsgathorpe, both in Leicester- 
shire ; and resigned them in 1795, on 
being presented to the Rectory of 
East and West Leke in Nottingham- 
shire. He was generally considered 
as the presumptive heir to the Earl- 
dom ; and, as Mr. Bell informs us, 

“ For some time after the Earl’s death, 
he assumed the title of Earl of Hunting- 
don; and there is a stone pillar standiog 
in front of the Parsonage House, at Leke, 
on which there was a plate bearing a La- 
tin inscription, stating him to be the ele- 
venth Earl of Huntingdon, godson of Theo- 
philus, the ninth Earl, and entitled to the 
earldom by descent. This plate covered 
another Latin inscription, stating that it 
was erected by Theophilus the second 
Earl of Huntingdon of that name, 

** In his religious principles Mr. Hast- 
ings was a zealous supporter of the esta- 
blished faith, and a constant and animated 
opposer of the sect of Methodists, by 
which last application of his talents be in- 
curred the severe displeasure of the Coun- 
tess Dowager Selina, and probably the 
loss of a great part of her fortune, which 
might otherwise have been bequeathed to 
him, or his brother’s family.” 


George Hastings, the next brother, 
born in 1735, entering the army, ob- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel. He resided for some time at 
Ashby, and died at Belton, Feb. 6, 
1802, leaving four sons, of whom the 
present Earl was the youngest, and is 
now the only survivor. 

Hans-Francis (now Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon) was placed as a midshipman 
in the Navy, under the brave sir John 
Borlase Warren, and distinguished 
himself in several engagements; but 
in 1809, he was placed by his kinsman 
Lord Moira, at Enniskillen in Ireland, 
in the office of Ordoance Storekeeper 
of the Garrison, on a salary of 150%. 
ayear. There he resided, highly es- 
teemed by the neighbouring Rentrys 
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aud though well aware of his right to 
the Peerage, never seriously ventured 
to claim it till urged by the friendly 
importunities of Mr. Bell: he thus 
hesitatingly consented : 
iskillen, 
“* My dear Nugent, Roney 1817. 
*¢ ZT will pay you,all costs in case you 
ja proving me the legal heir to 
the.Earldom of Huntingdon, If not, the 
risk is your own, and I certainly will not 
be answerable for any experse you may 
incur in the course of this investigation. 
Bat I pledge myself to assist you, by let- 
ters and whatever information I can col- 
lect, to the utmost of my power ; and re- 
main ever sincerely yours, &c. 
« PF, Hastinas.” 
“ Nugent Bell, Esq. 3, Moland- 
street, Dublin.” 


In the following month Mr. Bell 
set out for England ; and the narra- 
tive of his various adventures, which 
are fully detailed, is so highly amus- 
ing, that (if the facts were not veri- 
fied) they might almost pass for a 
Novel, His accidental meeting on the 
road, indeed, with an old woman, 
who many years before had been a 
servant in the Huntingdon family, is 
nearly bordering on Romance. 

Much, however, that is told by Mr. 
Bell had long since come under our 
observation. We had frequently 
taken up head-quarters both at the 
White Hart at Ashby, with mine host 
of the Turk’s Head at Donington, 
the Three Crowns at Leicester, &c. 
&c. and have explored and described 
the monuments in St. Helen’s Chapel, 
and the massy ruins of the Castles at 
Ashby and Donington. We can bear 
ample testimony to‘ the courteous 
manners of Dr. Hardy, rector of 
Loughborough ; and the uncommon 
intelligence and readiness to oblige, 
of his worthy old Clerk Mr. Webster. 

Though not so adventurousasto en- 
counter ghosts or braying animals at 
midnight, we had long agodecyphered 
the fragments of the dilapidated tomb 
at Humberstone, and transcribed the 
more perfect epitaphs at St. Mary’s 
in Leicester. 

After expressing our admiration of 
the adroitness with which Mr. Bell 
succeeded with two of the most intel- 
ligent and independent Lawyers of 
their time—Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. 
Bell's first and only confidential Coun- 
selior—and Sir Samuel Shepherd, then 
Attorney General, whose integrity is 
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proverbial ;—we shall conclude with 
Mr. Bell’s triumphant climax : 

On the 28th of October, the Report 
of the Attorney General was com- 
pleted, and presented to his present 
Majesty, then Prince Regent. 

“ This day,” says Mr. Bell, “was a 
proud and joyful one to me, and only ex- 
ceeded by one other happier day in my 
life, the fourteenth of January following. 
The crisis was deeply interesting, and 
even awful; but the tone of the Report 
was decidedly favourable, and I had room 
for no feeling but confidence, when I con- 
sidered the exalted and impartial hands in 
which it was now placed. It is true, we 
had some temptation to suspect an ob- 
stacle in that high quarter. Previous to 
the presentation of our petition, and fre- 
quently during the progress of the busi- 
ness, many persons had endeavoured to 
inculcate a belief on Lord Huntingdon’s 
mind, that the intimate friendship sa long 
known to exist between the Prince and the 
Marquis of Hastings, would prepossess 
his Royal Highness, and operate power- 
fully, if not fatally, against his Lordship’s 
success, Such officious persons had form- 
ed, or seemed to have formed, a most 
erroneous, and most unworthy estimate 
of the august Personage in question —an 
estimate, which both Lord Huntingdon, 
and I myself, always treated with abso- 
lute contempt. These insinuations never 
gave us a moment’s uneasiness, convinced 
as we were, that in so truly Royal a breast, 
no personal or private feeling, however 
dear, could be suffered to mingle itself 
with the sacred duties of a Sovereign, ia 
any other way, than to give greater eclat 
to an act of public justice. The result 
fully and nobly realized our confidence. 
From the commencement, whenever re- 
ference was necessary to the Prince in his 
high capacity, his Royal Highness facili- 
tated the proceedings as far as in him lay, 
with a zeal and anxiety for the ends of 
trath and justice, which excluded all sub- 
ordinate considerations. The nation, and 
posterity ought to know and appreciate 
this conduct, so worthy of the Regal cha- 
racter, and of the illustrious individual 
himself, When the page of History shall 
record, that through his wise counsels, and 
steady and uncompromising policy King- 
doms have been preserved, and Thrones 
restored, the present signal act of impar- 
tial justice occurring, under the peculiar 
circumstances, during, as I may say, his 
Reign, may be fairly allowed, as his name 
descends down the stream of time, ‘to 
pursue the triumph and partake the gale ;’ 
and ought to endear him even more to 
every honest and loyal heart,” 

Finis coronat opus !—and Mr, Bell, 
who is a keen sportsman, is ready for 
a similar View Hollow. 

3. Sketch 
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3. \Sketéh bf a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyle- 
shire, and Inverness-shire, in Septem- 

"ber aiid ‘Oétober, 1818 ; with some Ac- 
count of the Caledonian Canal. Lond. 
8vo0, 1819. pp. 352. Baldwin and Co, 
THIS Tour has much of a statis- 

tical character, relieved occasionally 

by digressions. Tours are so various 
in kind, that this specific denotation 
of the form of the Work is essential. 

It is a Survey in the manner of an 

engineer, making minute geographi- 

cal descriptions, for the purpose of 
aiding or suggesting improvement ; 
and guiding travellers. 

It is observed in page 22, that the 
erection of weirs in salmon rivers oc- 
casions fewer salmon to frequent the 
rivers. 

In page 40, we havea long account 
of the dwellings and agriculture of 
the Highlanders, before modern inno- 
vation had assimilated them to the 

lans of their more civilized neigh- 
rs. 

** One principal cause of the rapid and 
extensive improvements in this district 
(Strath-Tay), and other parts of the High- 
lands, is the advantage long possessed by 
Scotland, with respect to the division and 
inclosure of lands, without the necessity 
of resorting to the Legislature. Every 
proprietor had it in his power, by a sum- 
mary legal process, to compel such a divi- 
sion and inclosure.......In the Highlands 
of Scotland, the expense and difficulty [of 
Acts of Parliament] would have been an 
insurmountable bar to the most valuable 
improvements.” P. 58, 

The same remark may be applied 
to all barren countries. Lawyers, in 
their proper professional zeal for the 
preservation of rights, upon which zeal 
depends their character for integrity, 
do not consider that they are men 
who keep an old house in good con- 
dition, but never improve it. But 
by exalting Law, over the first prin- 
ciple of all law, the public good, 
they forget that, in foro conscientia, 
the observation of it may be no 
longer a duty; and that the said law 
is-degraded into a custom more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. They people our common 
lands with spectres of quibbles, whom 
the Red Sea of Parliament can alone 
prevent from annoying their rustic 
neighbours by their grim appearance; 
whereas, by simple agreement alone, 
among the claimants themselves, an 
immense portion of our lands had 





been reduced to private property ; to 
the great reduction, no doubt, of 
geese, but to the vast increase of 
corn, cattle, and timber. 

In commemoration of Druidical 
Stone circles, we find (p. 72) that 
“ stones is, in the language of the old 
Highlanders, a common designation 
at this day for the church, or place of 
worship.” 

The following remarks upon 
scenery are profound and philoso- 
phical : 


“Scenery of extraordinary maguifi- 
cence forms one of the great features of a 
country ; and, like those local situations 
which are associated with the memory of 
events of national importance, possesses 
somewhat of a public character. In these, 
every one, as a part of the community, 
feels himself interested, and as far.as the 
bare facility of inspection is concerned, 
has an interest of the enjoyment of which 
he cannot in justice, using the word in the 
largest sense, be deprived, although such 
places should be the property of a few in- 
dividuals. It would be, besides, most im- 
politic, with reference both to the private 
proprietor and the public, to discourage 
that opinion of common interest. in such 
situations, which binds by so many agree- 
able ties, every individual to the soil of 
his country, and to the rest of the com- 
munity, and stifles the envy which the ap- 
pearance of vast possessions and wealth in 
the hands of an individual is apt to gene- 
rate. For the inspection of splendid and 
extensive scenery of this description a- 
round a mansion house, the points of a 
public road are of all others the most con- 
venient. The traveller gratifies his cu- 
riosity, while he pursues his journey, with- 
out further attention or trouble ; the temp- 
tation to general and improper trespass is 
diminished, and the pretence for it taken 
away. The privacy of the proprietor, 
and preservation of ‘his grounds are 
equally consulted, while the public taste 
and curiosity are indulged in the easiest 
and most commodious manner.” pp. 75, 
76. 

In page 85, we have some import- 
ant remarks concerning pruning tim- 
ber trees. It appears that the branch 
ought to be cut close to the body of 
the tree, and some composition ap- 
plied to assist Nature in curing the 
wound. It seems too, that excessive 
pruning injures the’ quality of the 
timber, and that one-third of the 
whole length of the tree ought to re- 
main unpruned. 

Upon the whole, this book is in- 
structive. The description is close, 
too 
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4 An Account of the Improvements on 
the of the Marquess of Stafford, 
in the Counties of Stafford and Salo 
and on the Estate of Sutherland. ith 
Remarks. James Loch, Esg. 8vo. 
PP. ee ioe an on igen oe 128 
pages, and lans. Long- 
man and _ 

THIS is a Monument to the noble 
Marquess more honourable than Brass 
or Marble. 

Mr. Loch, in a manly Dedication 
to the Marquess, thus accounts for 
the publication : 

** It was incumbent on me to give some 
account of the nature and progress of 
those measures (now that they are com- 

), which your Lordship and Lady 

Stafford had adopted for the improvement 
of the estate of Sutherland, in order to 
contradict, in the most positive and direct 
manner, the unfounded and unwarrant- 
able statements ; or, perhaps, | shall be 
more correct if I were to say, the artful 
perversions of the truth which have been 
circulated in regard to this subject ;— 
statements which were not more calum- 
nious to your Lordship and to the res 
able gentlemen and other individuals who 
occupy that estate, than unjust to the 
people themselves, whose orderly conduct 
and excellent behaviour cannot be too 
highly commended, and which approba- 
tion is particularly due to those whose 
removals have been carried into effect in 
the month of May; in spite of all that 
was done during the course of the last 
year to inflame their passions, and mis- 
lead their judgments.” 

In aconcise and luminous Preface 
Mr. Loch observes, that in the Work 
he now presents to the Publick, 


** The consideration of the more general 
questions, as to the propriety of the policy 
of permitting or encouraging emigration, 
and of converting smal! occupations into 
large farms, with the consequent effects 
of accumulating a large portion of the 
population of the country into villages and 
large towns, has in some degree been 
taken for granted, as matters upon which 
the public mind seems to be in a great 
measure made up ; at least as far as the 
practice of the whole nation can be sup- 
posed to be a proof of their acquiescence 
in the truth of these once strongly contest- 
ed points, At the same time, it is true, 
that it is too much the case in all ques- 
tions of political economy, to agree, with- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1821. 
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out hesitation, to the truth of every gene- 
ral principle, but immediately to set up 
80 many exceptions to the rule, as utterly 
to destroy the effect of this gratuitous ad- 
mission *. 

Tn the following pages, however, the 
truth of those general principles being 
taken for granted, it will be shown, that 
they apply as well to Lord Stafford's Eng- 
lish estates, aud to the county, or ‘rather 
to the estate of Sutherland, as they do to 
the rest of the kingdom. 

“In doing this, it will be pointed out, 
how it should have happened that these 
estates should only now be u 
that change, which began to operate in 
England, as far back as’ the reign of 
Henry VII.” 


Mr. Loch then proceeds to state 
what passed in land in conse- 
quence of a Statute of Henry VII. and 
of anotber 39 Bliz. intitu 


“* An Act that arable land sind pas- 
ture since 1 Eliz. shall be again converted 
to tillage, and what is arable shall not be 
converted to pastare, &c.” attended with 
as little effect as another Statute of this So- 
vereign, enacted to prevent the enlarge- 
ment of London. 

“The outrages of the people, and their 
open defiance of the laws, in regard to 
these measures, continued to a much later 
period. 

“The arrangement of the Northern 
counties was naturally suspended, as long 
as the island obeyed two monarchs, but 
during the period which elapsed between 
the union of the Crowns and that of the 
Kingdoms, the same system was essentially 
carried into effect in the Border districts of 
both countries, except that the land thus 
freed of people, was applied to the rear- 
ing of sheep, and not to the cultivation of 
grain. The attachment to thé Stuart fa- 
mily, avd the hereditary jurisdictions, still 
maintained in full force the former ar- 
rangement of society, peculiar to the 
Highlands of Scotland. But the discom- 
fiture of the adherents of the Pretender, 
and his own defeat in 1746, with the abo- 
lition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1747, 





* It is universally conceded, that it is 
from large farms alone that a surplus pro- 
duce can be obtained for the maintenance 
of our artisans and manufacturers. It is 
coneeived, that there is as little doubt that 
such an arrangement also, rather increases 
than diminishes the agricultural popula- 
tion of the country. Nor can there be 
much hesitation in admitting that a sober, 
well-doing farm labourer, feels less want, 
and experiences fewer hardships than the 
poorest class of tenants, formerly the oc- 
cupiers of the soil of England, 

having 
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having brought, the Mighleud chieftains 
within the pale of the lew, and placed 
them.oa the same footing as the other 
gentlemen of the land, they began rapidly 
to acquire the same tastes,—to be occu~- 
pied with the, same pursuits,—to. feel the 
same desires,—: “e here the same wants 
as their brethren in the South. In order, 
hobwever, to indulge these propensities, 
and to be able to appear in the capital 
with due effect, it was necessary that they 
should convert their estates to that mode 
of occupation most suited to their circum- 
stances, aod froin which they could derive 
the greatest income. Luckily ia this, as 
in every other instance in political eco- 
nomy, the interest of the individual, and 
the prosperity of the State, went hand ja 
hand. And the demand for the raw ma- 
terial of wool by the English, manufac- 
turers, enabled the Highland proprietor 
to let his lands for quadruple the amount 
they ever before produced to him. These 
arrangements continued to be carried into 
effect from time to time, in the Southern 
and central Highland:, up to about the 
commencement of the French Revolution 
war; not always, however, without serious 
resistance on the part of the people. 

** The, demand for soldiers, after the 

meneement of the war, to recruit fen- 
eible regiments, for a time influenced the 

ress Of these changes, but as the sup- 
pip ot men became more equal to the de- 
mand, and as the Highlanders have never 
enlisted cheerfully by the ordinary means 
of tecruiting, these arrangements never 
ceased altogether to be acted upon. 

“ The Northern Highlands still remain- 
ed to undergo that change which the rest 
of the island had already adopted. In 
this district it naturally began to be fol- 
lowed im the counties situated nearest to 
those into which it had already been in- 
troduced, In Rosshire, accordingly, it was 
ui ken on a great scale in 1792. The 
dissatisfaction produced was so great, 
that the most serious affrays tovk place, 
and the military had to act, and blood was 
shed before quiet was restored. 

“ Between that time, and about four 
years back, the greater portion of the 
county of Sutherland, not belouging to 
Lord and Lady Stafford, was arranged ac- 
cording to those plans, so universally 
adopted. Why. this antient condition of 
society should have prevailed longer on 
the estate of Sutherland, than in any 
other part of the island; and why the 
proprietors of this estate, notwithstanding 
they have afforded the people advantages 
which no other owner ever gave the peo- 
ple they moved, should have been the 
object of animadversion, while others have 
passed without notice, it is the object of 
the following pages to explein.”’ 

“ Fer the sake of accuracy, it is also ne- 
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eer a igh gga that ten families 
have left the Barony of t this sea- 
son, Eight ofthese, deceived by the de- 
lusions of the Trausatlantic Association, 
entered some time ago into an agreement 
with the master of a vessel, who insisted 
on its being fulfilled, notwithstanding their 
wish to remain and settle on the lots the 
had at first refused, The other ten fami- 
milies had long been established fisher- 
men on the coast, but having attached 
themselves to the doctrines of a fanatical 
blacksmith, they followed him to the other 
side of the Atlantick—the only schism 
which ever occurred in Sutherland—a fact 
which reflects no small credit on the wor- 
thy and zealous persons who compose 
that Presbytery, and who, by the diligent 
exercise of their pastoral duties, do ho- 
nour to the Church of which they are 
members. 

* It bas been omitted to be stated, in its 
proper place, that about twenty houses 
have been built on the coast by the pro- 
prietors, for aged widows, who had it not 
in their power to do so themselves,” 


This is a truly valuable publica- 
tion ; and contains much useful infor- 
mation on the subject of the excel- 
lent roads and bridges recently con- 
structed in the Highlands—on the 
cultivation of land—and on the erec- 
tion of convenient inns and farm- 
houses. 

The improvements on the English 
estates are not less important; but 
we have only room for one very short 
extract: 

“Upon the Shropshire estates there 
have been planted, within these few years, 
above half a million of trees, and nearly 
three handred thousand quicks, At Tren- 
tham about two hundred thousand trees, 
and in Yorkshire about three hundred 
thousand.” 


5. Summary of the Mabratta and Pindarree 
Campaign, during 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
under the Direction of the Marquess of 
Hastings ; chiefly embracing the Opera- 
tions of the Army of the Deckan, under 
the Command of his Excellency Lieut.- 
gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bart, G.C.B, With 
some Particulars and Remarks. 8vo. 
pp- 562. 

THERE are few who think that 
the success of the British arms in 
India confers a real blessing on the 
natives, but no fact is better esta- 
blished. India was divided am 


wretched petty tyrants, under whic 
neither life nor property was secure } 
and no law, human or divine, could 
check their despotism and extortion 

on 
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on their subjects. Our ‘weiter is sup~ 
ported by high authorities; when he 
says, vorkiony 

«Every subject of a mative govern- 
ment is exposed not utes # Pe past: 
tion and severity of a3 ni r,.but to 
every intermediate step between his hum- 
ble post, as a peasant, and the foot of the 
throne, and to the throne itself. Has hea 
horse, the State requires. it without com- 
pensation ; is he able-bodied, he is called 
inté service, without subsistence or provi- 
sion left for his family—he must, himself 
look to plunder for his own support; has 
he a family, the fairest will be selected for 
the prince, and the next possibly for the 
minister; if he has money, he must take 
caré of his life ; and should he have rent 
to pay, and not the means, he may be 
put to the torture: in short, in the code of 
native Governments, the Prince is every 
thing, and all, and the subject nothing. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that these princes, 
seated upon their sandy thrones, and ob- 
serving the advances and blessings dif- 
fused by the British, and dreading them 
as a contagion to their States, should have 
trembled at the sound of such a form of 
laws as one of impartial justice, and tried 
as the last r to combine and shake 
off such an unwelcome connection. In 
all the reduced provinces we have seen 
amongst the inhabitants this feeling of 
general pride and gratitude to Heaven 
at their release from the bondage and 
insecurity of their own governments, and 
at their falling under ours. The na- 
tives now say, ‘We can wear our own 
clothes; we can now decorate our wives 
and children with the buried oroaments 
of their ancestors; we can now call our 
house our own ; no petty tyrant of the vil- 
lage can now molest, no minister of lust 
can any longer pollute our families or our 
dwellings. We have long since heard of 
the Company, aud all we fear is that they 
may again withdraw from the country, and 
leave us to our former masters.’” P. 277. 

Such being the just character of 
our Indian Government, the next im- 
portant question is the probable pros- 
pect of its permanency. The first 
and most serious danger would be 
the appearance from apy quarter of a 
power or.arm like our own (p. 295). 
There is little to be apprehended from 
the natives; for 

“‘The Madras and Bombay Native corps 
are generally composed of men who are 
as fit for boxers as they are for soldiers ; 
many of them not equalling in muscular 
Strength an European boy of 12 years 
old, and scarcely able to stand the shock 
of their musquet. The whole of the Na- 
tie Cavalry on these establishments are 
subject to the same observation ; many of 
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whose accoutrements, ‘sword and dres<, 
would nearly equel the weight of the man 
himself? P.-SO1es) mes ore 

We are sorry tu bay, “that, ‘actord- 
ing to our Autho?, t we are very. 
important defects in, the . Mili 
establishment, but. the t of, 
King’s officers. is disputed; . Native 
officers of family and respectability 
will net enter into our service,» be- 
cause they are precluded ftising ex- 
cept from the ranks (p. 305), aud our 
English officers are io the habit of 
obtaining extraneous situations, so 
that, when a regiment is called into 
action, there are few or no officers 
attached to it. 

“* With nearly 400 men fof the ist 
Madras Infantry}, there stood alone three 
lieutenants to their whole charge, each of 
them with two companies to look after) 
and the whole of the staff duties of the 
corps to be discharged and sustained by 
them in like manner.” é Bg 

This speaks volumes, as to the vys- 
tem in the Company’s army’: it‘mmajy 
auswer in a dead calm, but there 
no need of remark, as to its total in- 
efficiency, should there be any Thi 
to be done. 

Now, with the number of well-edu- 
cated youths in the mother-couatry,; 
who want situations, there can be ne 
sound reason for a deficiency of offi- 
cers, in the manner descri 

Ignorance of the native language, 
very serious defects in the medical: 
and camp departments, and a load of 
non-effectives, are among other very’ 
pressing evils which require reforni.’ 
In short our Author considers the’ 
Sepoys, as, in the main, unfit for mi- 
a life ; and recommends (p. 323) 
the 


* Introduction of another class of troops, 
to be composed of Seedees or Abyssinians, 
Arabs, Mukranunees, natives of Madagas- 
car, of the Malay and French Islands, and 
even those remote in the West Indies.” 

This is said, to be mere opinion of 
a King’s officer. 

We have given these remarks a 
prominent aspect, in order that they 
may meet with attention in the pro- 
per quarters; and be divested of any 
party statement. 

We have often thought seriously of 
the maxim of St. Paol, “ to do good 
unto all men, especially those who 
are of the houschold of faith,” at a 
maxim fit for the consideration of 
all, who burn with zeal for the con- 

version 
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version of Heathens, and are luke- 
warm concerning the education and 
instruction of their fellow-country- 
men. Weare satisfied, that they are 
et where they ought to end; 
and that European habits and sciences 
ought to be first introduced. “ The 
prejudices of the natives will then 
gradually shift off of themselves. 
This, however, must be a work of 
time 5 and, unless by the interposition 
of Providence, cannot come about for 
centuries, io that country, but with 
joss and deterioration to the little 
moral character at present among 
them.” The Hindoo is, at present, a 
harmless, simple, quiet character; by 
converting him to a nominal chris- 
tian, we make him dissolute, druokeo, 
and ungovernable; and form a ban- 
ditti of dangerous vagabonds.” P.288. 

The following is the manner in 
which pence, shillings, and pounds, 
éxtracted from the pockets of good 
people who can ill afford it, are 
shamefully wasted. The money raised, 
answers no better purpose than that 
anciently given to images and shrines: 


“The zeal of the Missionaries will not 
be restrained by natural impossibilities. 
They seem to think, that the dispersion of 
the Gospel in the Chinese, Sanscrit, Hin- 
doostanee, or Malay, amongst the people, 
is sufficient for the proposed object ; and, 
as they deal out these to the Presidents 
and Magistrates of the different places, 
they consequently set down their converts 
and their work, in proportion to the number 
dispersed. We have ourselves observed, 
at more Presidencies to the Eastward than 
one, where scarce a vessel arrived without 
bringing a box or package of the ahove 
books, in the Chinese language, to the 
President, who was requested to disperse 
them, and did so far as was in his power. 
He sent them to all quarters, by bundles 
of hundreds ata time. The Chinese look- 
ed at them, and said they had finer stories 
of their own; for there was no person 
amongst them to describe the intention or 
purport of these books, They did not 
know, why they were sent, whether for 
entertainment or moral improvement ; 
and seeing so many copics, they latterly 
threw them aside altogether, and the 
above President could disperse no more. 
Nevertheless, the fervid zeal of the Ma- 
lacca Missionary heaped them on him 
ship after ship; and they at length ac- 
quired such a mass in his office, that he 
was compelled to remove them to an ont- 
office, and several thousand copies of that 
description were handed over to the Dutch 
authorities, in whose hands we are sure 
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they will mever bear much fruit. This 
was the Missionary of whom we read in an 
English paper, a few years ago, as having 
written home to the Missionary Bible Society 
for three hundred millions of Bibles, or 
copies of the Acts!!! Jn the above man- 
ner he could easily get rid of even that num- 
ber, by delivering them, as ballast, or turn- 
ing them out of doors without an index 
or monitor to explain them.” Pp. 236, 287. 

The Pindaree campaign was a mere 
war against banditti ; and having thus 
taken grand points, we recommend 
the work to our Readers, as an in- 
structive book. 


6. A Practicable Plan for manning the 
Royal Navy, and preserving our maritime 
Ascendancy without Impressment; ad- 
dressed to Admiral Lord Viscount Ex- 
mouth, K. G. B. By Thomas Trotter, 
M. D. late Physician to the Grand Fleet, 
&c. Ke. Newcastle, 8ve. 1819, pp. 90. 
Longman, &c. 

Dr. Trotter observes (p. 4), that 
impressment is the cause of more de- 
struction to the health and lives of 
our Seamen, than all other causes put 
together. This general datum he ex- 
hibits by various luminous details; 
and recommends, instead of the pre- 
sent system of impressing men, a re- 
quisition founded upon the same prin- 
ciple, as Mr. Pitt’s well-known Parish 
Bill. We know, that the impress plan 
would be gladly abolished, if any 
other could be substituted, which 
would supply men with equal speed 
upon emergency ; and we also know, 
that seamen dislike the King’s service, 
probably on account of the inferior 
pay, and the necessary disciplioe, 
which in merchant-vessels they es- 
cape. We beg to suggest to Dr. 
Trotter, in addition to his plan, the 
supply of boys from parishes, who 
should, by a power of law, be placed 
for nautical education, during peace, 
on board our merchant-ships, the 
number being regulated according to 
tonnage, such persons being transfer- 
able, till a certain age, to his Ma- 
jesty’s service in time of war. 

** A Seaman’s duty,” says Dr, Trotter, 
*‘ cannot he learned in less than seven 
years, or after twenty-one years of age. 
He must be accustomed to it from boy- 
hood, for no adult being can ever be 
brought to eudure the privations, dangers, 
aud hardships, which are inseparable from 
a sea-life.” P, 38, 

We also think, that it would be ao 
inducement for seamen to enter as 
volunteers, 
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volunteers, if service for a certain 
number of years, on board a King’s 
ship, was an exemption for life ; ex- 
cept under the circumstance of an 
enemy’s fleet upon the coast, with in- 
tentions of invasion. 


1. On the Amusements of Clergymen, and 

Christians: in general. In three Dia- 

s between a Dean and a Curate. 

By Edward Stillingfleet, Lord Bishop of 

Worcester. 8vo, pp. 181. Sherwood 

and Co, 

WHEN Dr. Josiah Frampton’s li- 
brary was sold in London (in 1729 or 
1730), his divinity books were classed 
in seven lots, one of which was pur- 
chased by Dr, Edwards. The cata- 
logue of this lot mentioned a parcel 
of MSS. Among them Doctor E. 
found one in Dr. Frampton’s own 
hand-writing, which is here given to 
the publick. It consists of three Dia- 
logues between that truly venerable 
man Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, then 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Framp- 
ton, at the seat of Sir Roger Bur- 
goin, in Warwickshire. Mr. Framp- 
ton, then a very young clergyman, 
was fond of country diversions, hunt- 
ing, a ramble io the woods with his 
gun, or a game of cards, and a dance 
in the eveni This was observed 
by the worthy Dean, who was —— 
enough to give him hints with regar 
to his conduct, which were not lost 
upon him; more particularly in the 
three Dialogues which are here pub- 
lished, as they were committed to 
writing at the time by Mr. Frampton. 

The First Dialogue is an excellent 
dissuasive from riotous and cruel 
Amusements. 

The Second Dialogue is aimed 
— the trifling and seducing ones 
of Cards and Gaming ; the Theatre, 
as it was then (and indeed is now) 
conducted ; Assemblies, and Dancing. 

The Third Dialogue speaks of the 
lawful Amusements of Clergymen. 

The following extract shewsthe wor- 
thy Bishop’s ideas on the proper dress 
of a Clergyman, a subject which has 
been a good deal discussed by some 
of our Correspondents : 

«1 think it an argument of great light- 
ness in a Clergyman to endeavour, as far 
as he can, to adopt the lay habit. He 
shows be has embraced his own profession 
only for reasons of convenience, and in 
his heart dislikes its restraints. I should 
wish.to have every Clergyman, especially 
when in full orders, obliged to appear 
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always in a short cassOck, under his coat. 


He. could not $0. easily adopt i 
prieties in a ad might binds 
upon his guard also against improprieties 
io his bebaviour. _ His Clerical habit would 
be a continaal call apon him for decorum, 
as he durst not, in that’ garby:do: many 
things which, dressed like a Layman, he 
might be’ tempted to dos! Besitles, it 
might tend to keep such young mien out of 
the Church, as, when in it, are a disgrace 
both to it and to themselves,” 

“ When I was a young man,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ and could go among my neigh- 
bours, I had three employments at’ the 
same time :—visiting my parish—study- 
ing—and using exercise. I have made, 
in .these excursions, many a sermon. 
The greatest part of this book* was first 
rudely composed in the fields, and when I 
came home I always digested what had 
occurred in my walk—consulted my au- 
thorities, and wrote all fair over.” 

These Dialogues contain many va- 
luable hints'which may be useful to 
all, but particularly to Clergymen, as 
tending to make their amusements — 
their habits—their company—their 
dress—and their profession, all agree. 


8. On the Excellence and Mismanagement o 
Friendly Societies. A Sermon}, psc 
at Fenny-Stratford (Bucks), on Whit- 
Monday, 1818. By the . Richard 
Pain, A. B. 8vo, pp. 16. Menning, 
Newport Pagnel. 

FRIENDLY Societies form one of 
the strongest links that unite the 
lower orders in friendship and good- 
will;. but, like all institutions, are 
open to misconception and misma- 
nagement. Little benefit can arise to 
the people from their meeting mere! 
to celebrate a festival, and the publi- 
city of their assemblies, by which the 
original plan of the Society is render- 
ed of no effect. Mr. Pain has, there- 
fore, stepped forward to correct 
abuses, arising from benevoient inten- 
tions, with a care for their prosperity 
not always compatible with such 
amendments. 

“The following pages (he says) were 
hastily drawn up, in fulfilment of a duty 
I bad to perform some days ago, at the 
meeting of a Friendly Society at Fenny- 
Stratford : and the readiness which imme- 
diately appeared to correct the abuses 
animadverted on, has induced me to make 
them more public, solely in the hope, that 
what has been useful in one instance, 





* The Origines Sacre, which the Dean 
had just been correcting. 
+ Text, 1 Cor. i. 10. 


may 
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may be so ip another; and that the good 
example of these poor men may have an 
influence in similar establishments, and 
even’ ‘have the good fortune to interest 
dome person of abilities to direct his at- 
tention to the¢e mismanaged but excellent 
institutions.” — P. iii. 

The advocates for Banks for Sav- 
ings are numerous, and many excel- 
lent treatises to that effect have ap- 
peared in print; but the welfare of 
Friendly Societies has been an object 
to few not immediately connected 
with them. Besides, they are fre- 
quently established under the guidance 
of persons, well-meaning, but not 
calculated to direct the economy of 
parishes or towos; for want, there- 
fore, of some superior iuspection, 
abuses creep into these beneficent in- 
stitutions, of which its members are 
either not aware, or unable to amend. 
We consider great praise as due to 
Mr. Pain, for thus stepping forward, 
and endeavouring to remedy those 
abuses without altering the institu- 
tion, and (as frequently occurs) nulli- 
fying the original system. 

Few of our Readers, we believe, 
are acquainted with the system of 
Benefit Societies; they know that 
such establishments exist, and the 
late mania for addressing bas brought 
some of them into notice: they know, 
from the instance alluded to, that 
they have been made the vehicle for 
disloyalty, and such transactions are 
apt to convey ideas very different 
from the actual truth. The state of 
morals in the London populace is 
such, as to require these excellent in- 
stitutions, and much good has arisen 
from them; but they may be per- 
verted in a manner, of which people 
in the country have no idea. After 
stating the objections to the Poor 
Laws, our Author proceeds to the 
question, why so little encouragement 
is given to Benefit Societies? 

** Neither Charity nor Religion could 
have been present at the formation of your 
articles, which seem to have been framed 
in the bar of a public-house, for the be- 
nefit of the keeper of it, and the evjoy- 
ment of a few members in the neighbour- 
hood. Threepence a month from every 
member to be spent—in affording the 
means of an idle and sottish indulgence to 
a few members who live near where the 
meeting is held.—These monthly meet- 
ings are the source of every thing irregu- 
Jar and disorderly. They have given dis- 
gust to the real friends of the pour, and 
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to the willing supporters of every measure 
that can'tend to their welfare of improve- 
ment. Abandon ‘then, without hesitation, 
a rule thatibas so pernicious ‘a tendency, 
Apply tbe three shillmgs a year to the 
purchase. of some mecessary article for 
your families, or let:them be added to in- 
crease the general fand,’” ..Pp, 12, 13. 

The. most. loose calculation will 
shew how large a.sum has for several 
years been wasted in this manners as 
well as io the allowing of a guinea to 
such as attend the funeral of a mem- 
ber; he deprecates not only ‘this un- 
necessary expence, but the custom 
itself, which he considers as a 
ing no good pur In this point 
aiaie a ber leave So dillon teeth 
him, for we consider the reverence 
thus ys to the memory of the de- 
ceased, as one of ‘the strongest links 
of the Society, although we think the 
allowance or remuneration as wone- 
cessary and wasteful. 

Iu the preface, he thus states the 
good consequences of his advice : 

** The monthly meetings in the Society, 
to which I allude, have been abolished ; a 
resolution has passed to discontinue the 
attendance of members at funerals; aud 
every disposition has been shown, to con- 
fine within moderate limits, the expenses 
of the annual meeting. With such regu- 
lations, the union of poor men deserves 
every encouragement.” P, iii, 

We take leave of Mr. Pain and his 
labours, with the gratification that 
naturally arises from perusing any 
excellent plan for the bettering of the 
lower orders; he can scarcely be said 
to have addressed himself to the world, 
as this Sermon was drawn up for a 
small circle, and is uninteresting to 
such as do not enter into his wishes ; 
but as he has planned the comfort of 
the poor, his reward must be such as 
is not in the power of criticism to 
confer. 


9. Vision the First ; Hades, or the Re- 
gions, inhabited by the departed Spirits of 
the Blessed. 12mo, pp. 110, Rivingtons. 
THE Address of Christ to the Pe- 

nitent Thief, ** this day shalt thou be 

with me in Paradise,” i been consi- 
dered as irreconcileable with any 
other doctrine than that of an Inter- 
mediate State. Setting aside the 

Popish ee, as a Heathen hy- 

pothesis, adopted from ideas of lucra- 

tive quackery, Broughton first led 
the way two centuries ago, by stating 
that“del/, in our translation of the 

Creed, 
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Creed, meant the Grave; whereas 
Hades, is not the grave, or terrestrial 
le, on one hand, or the Ge- 
henaa of Scripture, the final place of 
Torment on the other, but a region 
distinct from both. The Saxon My- 
thology and Language supplied no 
roper word for the Asiatick Para- 
ise, or Grecian Hades; and the 
Heaven of Odin, was siiited to the 
ideas of his followers, — luxurious 
viands, and hard-drinkiog. Of animat- 
ed, perfectionated Being, abstract- 
ed from sensual, feeding, or decay- 
ing matter, they had no idea; nor 
could they have a conception‘of plea- 
sures of the ear and the eye, anda 
delighted imagination personified and 
self-existing, though they felt that 
Musick, Vision, and Fancy, were plea- 
surable things. Of course, Hell was 
the sole word in use, conveying one 
simple idea—that of the final place of 
suffering. 

The Work before us is learned aod 
able, and comprises all that can be 
known of the intermediate state; and, 
if Hope gives us no more than the 
flower in bud, Faith may, in its holy 
anticipation, present it to the mind's 
eye in its full growth. To the dis- 
cussion in p. 86, concerning the Soul, 
we object, as scholastical and meta- 

hysical. It proceeds upon a mani- 
fodt psychological error, the confu- 
sion of animation, conferred u 
matter, with inert matter, the musical 
sound with the catgut string, a super- 
induced quality with the subject, 
which does not contain it. 


10. Resolves, Divine, Moral, and Politi- 
cal, by Owen Feltham. Second edition, 
revised, with some account of the Author 
and his Writings. By James Cumming, 
Bsq. F. &. 8vo, Lond. pp. 454. 
Hatchard. 

IN the days of Owen Feltham (17th 
cent.) it was not unusual for Casuists, 
real or pretended, to advertise in the 
soowera their ability to resolve 
Cases of Conscience ; and thus, with- 
out feeling any qualms on account of 
the obvious variety of such annuncia- 
tions, to invite Clients to take their 
opinions, like those of Counsel learn- 
ed in the Law. From the necessity 
of such a knowledge in Confessors 
under the Romish religion, and the 
numerous subdivisions and splitting 
of hairs in the Sermous of our early 
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Protestant Divines, it is pistes that 
Chaplaios and men of know edge, 
who were domesticated with our No- 
bility and Gentry, were expecied to 

the science alluded tos and it 
is probable, that to the study of this 
science we owe this book, aad to the 
public taste of the day its passing 
through so many editions. 

The manner of treating moral sub- 
jects, in these eras, is not pavorephe 
cal, nor the style classical. To the 
moderns, there is a quaintness of ex- 
pression, which often renders the 
matter not intelligible without study, 
and very often there is exhibited ole 
an obscure comprehension of the idea 
stated. This is a common failing, 
where the ideas are not simply drawn 
from nature, but from a mind pecu- 
liarly tinctured with certain studies ; 
and these were Polemicks, the Fa- 
thers, School Divinity, Cicero, and, 
more rarely, some other classicks. In 
clearness of head, and soundness of 
judgment, and conclusive reasoning, 
and masterly deduction, Hooker 
stands supreme. Milton, though of 
far more powerful genius, and more 
brilliant associations, does not, in his 
Prose-works, interest, or even. in- 
struct; and from the simplicity and 
plainness, which often appears in the 
Epistolary composition and Minor 
Poetry of this era, it is evident, that 
an elaborate and artificial construc- 
tion was especially consulted, in 
works like those now before as. 
What was the colloquial style of any 
wra, may be best inferred from the 
private letters of the age; and the 
toil and art, betrayed in books of the 
kind under discussion, would not have 
found readers, unless they had been 
considered books of study ; of which 
the contents were not purposely 
formed for intuitive acquisition, but 
for “ reading, learning and inward- 
ly digesting ;” and making “ good 

asuists.” 

This is the reason, in our opinion, 
why in Jeremy Taylor, and other 
divines of this era, we see such inge- 
nious compounds of subtlety, acu- 
men, felicitous illustration, and me- 
taphorical confusion. Such Authors 
oe be odeeesennted Lew yers in Theo- 
ogy Moral Philosophy. The 
have a techaical bearing Mod noner 
in addressing their readers, as if they 
werea Jury, who required not simple 
elucidation 
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elucidation of the subject, or satisfac- 
tory impression, but professional in- 
formation. 

We have made these remarks, from 
knowing that old Authors are best 
explained by the writings of their 
contemporaries, and that Casuistry 
was a favourite study of the age. . 

The book before us is a Cabinet in 
the fashion of the day; full of gor- 
geous ornaments of mother of pearl 
and shells; and is curiously carved, 
braced, and hinged. Of the singula- 
rity and richness of the work, we 
shall now give some specimens. 


' «¢ Of Contentment. Those who preach 
contentment to all, do but teach some 
how to dwell in misery ; unless you will 
grant Content desire, and chide her but 
for murmuring. Let not man so sleep in 
Content as to neglect the means of mak- 
ing himself more happy and bDiessed ; 
nor yet, when the contrary of what he 
looked for comes, let him murmur at that 
Providence which disposed it to cross his 
expectation. I like the man who is never 
content with what he does enjoy; but by 
acalm and fair course, has a mind still 
rising to a higher happiness. But I like 
not him who is so dissatisfied as to repine 
at any thing that does befal him. Let 
him take the present patiently, joyfully, 
thankfully ; but let him still be soberly in 
quest of better—and, indeed, it is impos- 
sible to find a life so happy here, as that 
we shall not find something we would add 
to it, something we would take away from 
it.” P. 199, 


Now we seriously believe, that no 
man can be contented with the pre- 
sent, who has not hopes of better for 
the future; and that the stationary 
satisfaction, which we commonly 
preach up under the name of con- 
tentment, is gn absurd impossibility. 

The following passage is both curi- 
ous and excellent: 


“* Of Memory. Of all that belongs to 
Man, you cannot find a greater wonder 
than memory. What a treasury of all 
things! what a record, what a journal of 
all! As if provident Nature, because she 
would have man circumspect, had provid- 
ed him an account-book to carry always 
with him; yet it neither burthens nor 
takes up room. To myself it is insensible. 
I feel no weight it presses with. To others, 
it is invisible; for when I carry all with 
me, they can see nothing that I have. Is 
it not a miracle, that a man, from a grain 
of sand to the full and glorious sun, should 
lay up the world in bis brain; and may, 
at his pleasure, bring out what part he 
lists, yet never empty the place that con- 
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tained it, nor crowd it, though he should 
add more?” P. 248, 


From these premises, he then draws, 
upon the principles of comparative 
anatomy, the following very ingenious 
inference : 

** If putrefactive man can, undiscerned 
and unburthened, bear so much about 
him ; if so little a point as the least tertia 
of the braia, the cerebellum, can hold in 
itself the notions of such an immeasurable 
extent of things, we may rationally allow 
omniscience to the great Creator of this 


-and all things else. For, doubtless, we 


know what we do remember; and, in- 
deed, what we remember not, we do not 
know.” P, 250. 

But the principal characteristick of 
Feltham’s writing, is the singular 
oetical ingenuity which he uses to 
illustrate his ideas. The imagination 
of Lord Byron has been justly ele- 
vated to admiration ; and modern 
writers, in general, are very short of 
stock and variety in this kind of 
oods. Not so Feltham. His simi- 
itude and allusions are inexhaustible; 
very rarely common-place, and gene- 
rally as d@-propos and felicitous, as 
they ingeniously dovetail with the 
other*matter. Take the following 
specimen, out of numbers. He is 
speaking of an envious man. 


* As a desert-beast, the day’s bright- 
ness drives him to the duiness of a melan- 
choly cave, while darkness only presents 
him with the prey that pleases him. As 
a negro born of white parents; it is a 
sordid sadness, begot at another man’s 
joy.” P. 339, 

As Cocknies may not know, that 
Cattle resort to the shade when op- 
pressed by heat and flies, it is neces- 
sary to make this observation, or 
they would lose the beauty of the 
figure, in which an envious man is 
finely assimilated to a beast, feeding 
in a forest, who cannot bear the glory 
of the day, through being harassed 
with insects. 

We shall conclude our remarks 
with the following excellent ideas 
upon Libelling. 

“* Certainly it is an ungenerous thing 
to publish that to all, which we dare not 
own to any. It is a serpent, that bites a 
man by the heel, and: then glides into a 
hole. A libel is filius populi ; having no 
certain father, it ought not to inherit be- 
lief.” P. 327. 


The Editor has got up the book 
very well, con amore. 


11. The 
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Ii. The Brothers ; a Monody, and other 
Poems. By Charles A. Elton, Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 118. Baldwin, Cradock, &c. 

WE are of opinion that Rhyme, 
understanding by the term a jingle of 
similar sounds at the end of lines, is 
so far from being an éssential to real 
Poetry, that it is quite the cdatrary, 
injurious; i.e, powdering a five head 
of hair. 

There are two evils attached in- 
evitably to Rhyme. It compels, ge- 
nerally, a close of sense with the live, 
and an expletory and feeble phrase- 
ology. How it can, in any sense, be 
consistent with the Epick, must only 
be the feeling of those, who think 
that it would not be bad taste for 
Hercules to appear in the costume of 
a Dancing Master! that a Hero is 
not to march, but to spring upon the 
toe. Now, in the true style of blank 
verse, there is a fine poetical inflex- 
ion of language, accompanied with 
a masculine character of features, 
which not only exhibits the idea with 
superioreffect, but shows, that Rhyme 
would destroy the charm. The mis- 
fortune is, that few people read 
Poetry with any feeling of impro- 
priety, if they pause at the end of the 
ine ; whereas, if they were to read 
the verses as blank-verse ought to be 
read, by placing the pauses onl 
where the stops and sense serieteed, 
they would svon see, that the jingle 
adds nothing to the effect; on the 
contrary, may be injurious, and that 
metre is requisite. We must, how- 
ever be considered, as confining these 
remarks to our English Decasylla- 
bicks, iu chiming couplets, a measure, 
not only in the best making a minuet 
of a march, but a bastard sort of 
production in se, a puerile trick 
played with the gamut, to substitute 
an echo for harmony. 

Our Odes and lighter pieces are 
never written in this measure; and 
could not, it is plain, without pal- 
pable injury. 

We have made these remarks, be- 
cause we have been much pleased 
with the following blank verse. Mr. 
Elton is depicting a Lover's dream : 

* reality itself 
Scarcely equals that dear moment, when 
he grasps [soft 
The hand so long withheld, that trembles 
Within his trembling pressure ; when his 
eyes 
Gent. Mac. January, 1821. 
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Drink in the lucid languishment of look, 

That thrills the shivering nerves; the 
mystic glance 

Avowing all unutterable things, 

And kindling hope to madness. Rise not 


et, 

Guede Sun! for never shall he know 
So sweet a moment: never, though he clasp 
The idol object, feel an hour like that 
When ev’n impossibility gave way, 

At Fancy’s bidding, and the leaning cheek, 
The lip’s warm fragrance, and the whisper 


low, 
First felt and heard in credulous ectasy ; 
Mingled the zest of mystery with bliss, 
The tumult of amazement.” P. 59. 


We apprehend, that no rhymes 
could improve these lines. 

Mr. Elton's Translations of Hesiod, 
and Specimens of the Classic Poets, 
have heen deemed worthy notice in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views: and the paraphrase of the 19th 
Psalm in p. 84, is very good. 


12, Poems and a Meditation. By S. Spence. 
(Widow of the late George Spence, sen. ) 
Author of a Musical Catechism, a Frag- 
ment on Prophecy, &e. Baldwin, &c. . 
pp. 19. 


“SOME suppose that the desirable 
change alluded to in Isaiah ii. 2, 4, is to be 
produced by political revolutions, or the 
increasing wisdom of the human race. 
Others are of opiuion, that the universal 
spread of the Gospel will be the means of 
subduing unruly passions, and leading 
men in every part of the globe, to pursue 
the paths of peace, boliness, and virtue. 

“ The Millenarian takes a still more ex- 
tensive view of this glorious event; to him 
the effect appears great, but not greater 
than the cause which produces it; since 
he believes, that Christ shall visibly de- 
scend, and with elect Saints, reign a thou- 
sand years on the earth; under whose 
government, War, Injustice, Cruelty, 
Oppression, and all kinds of wickedness 
shall be driven from among men, or com- 
pletely subdued. 

«* The perusal of Lectures on this grand 
subject, occasioned the lines on the Mil- 
lennium to be written, and during the 
years that they have been consigned to 
oblivion, the dawn of the predicted Event 
seems to have shed a benigo twilight on 
the distant horizon, That its meridian 
splendor may make the most rapid pro- 
gress, is the sincere wish of the Writer, 

Saran Srence.” 

This is, indeed, a grand and an 
aweful subject —to be touched by no 
light or unskilfu) hand. It has called 

forth 
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forth the powers of some of our most 
eminent Scholars and Divines. 

To Mrs. Spence we willingly give 
the praise of pious feeling, and good 
intentions. 


13. The Tour of Africa, containing a con- 
cise Account of all the Countries in that 
Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by 
Europeans ; with the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants. Selected from 
the best Authors, and arranged by Cathe- 
tine Hutton, Baldwin, 2 vols, 8vo. 
pp. 458, 531. 

IN a well-digested. pian, Miss Hut- 
ton offers to the publick a Tour in 
Africa, very ingeniously selected from 
the Works of Travellers of note, who 
have visited those parts. So that in 
two octavo volumes, the Reader may 
glean the substance of many elaborate 
publications, by Authors whose names 
are given in proof of the veracity of 
remarks here introduced. In order 
to encrease the interest of such re- 
marks, the whole is given as the rela- 
tion of an enterprising Tourist ; which 
fiction we can readily pardon for the 
amaseiment derived hen the Work. 
The First volume contains an account 
of Egypt, Fezzan, Dar Fur, Abyssi- 
nia, a Sennaar. The First volume 
met with so favourable a reception as 
to encourage Miss Hutton to proceed 
with a Second, containing an account 
of a part of Abyssinia, Mozambique, 
South Africa, Benguela, Angola, 
Congo, Cacongo, Loanga, Benin, 
Dahomy, Ashantee, The Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Fvota Jallon, pre- 
faced by the following observations : 

« In pursuance of my plan, I now offer 
to the Public a continuation of The Tour 
of Africa; and I here repeat my former 
affirmation, that, though the Traveller be 
imaginary, all he relates is strictly true, 
as far as the most accredited Authors can 
be relied on.” 

A third volume, we rejoice to hear, 
is in some forwardness, which will 
complete the Tour. 


14. The Sharpshooter’s Stratagem; or, 
Love and Reform. A Dramatic Sketch. 
By “ One of the Corps.” 12mo, pp. 23. 
Printed at Glasgow. Sold by Longman 
and Co. 

THIS Bagatelle, the fruits of three 
hours leisure, on a rainy morning, 
when the bugle had sung the “ Re- 
treat to Blankets,” is inscribed by the 
Author to his Comrades, the Glasgow 


Volunteer corps of Gentlemen Sharp- 
shooters; who will doubtless be 
pleased - we were) with its sprightly 
wit and loyalty. 

The Characters are, 

“Old Boroughmend, a disappointed 
Deacon, turned Radical Reformer—Henry 
Thomson, a Merchant’s Clerk, betrothed 
to Eliza; and member of the Corps of 
Glasgow Geutlemen Sharpshooters— Tom 
Funlove, Jack Pullicate, Sam Sample, and 
David Doublentry, brotherClerks,andSharp- 
shooters— Eliza, Boroughmend’s Daughter 
—Grizzy Girnanglour, Boroughmend’s 
Duenna—Katty Carryclaver, Eliza’s Maid. 
—Scene, Giasgow.— Time, Twelve hours.” 


15. Johu Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 
An Historic Play, in Five Acts. 8vo. 
pp. 65. Longman and Co. 

TO those who are conversant in 
the events of the last years of the 
reign of Queen Anne, this * Historic 
Drama” will bring back many re- 
collections of facts which actually oc- 
curred—and to the attentive observer 
of our own times, the parallel of the 
Heroes of Blenheim and Waterloo 
will not be uninteresting. The cha- 
racters are all of eminence, 

“ The Queen—Duchessof Marlborough 
—Mrs.Masham.—Marlborough—Shrews- 
bury—Harley—St. John—Atterbury.” 


A few lines from Marlborough on 
his landing at Greenwich will shew 
the language : 

“* Safe ain I landed on my native soil, 
If England ’s safe for me ; 

For thee, my country, have I toil’d and 
fought, [try! 
Advancing stil! thy glory.—Gracious coun- 
Haply not ungrateful. 
The monster peril, glory has subdu’d, 
Glory! the sister-born of safety, 
The bright Bellona of the god of war! 
Two hideous monsters has she then sub- 
dued, (growth.— 
Envy and Faction—of still crescent 
Sweet is this scene, how welcome to my 
eyes! 
Here peace should dwell, estranged from 
campsandcourts. (looksaround him. } 
O favour’d isle! if well thou estimat’st 
heav’n’s grace: [cious influence, 
Nor less under heav’n, and heav’n’s auspi- 
The tenant of thy soil, high fam'd for 
enterprize ; 
Others by arms have much achiev’d, 
Advancing still thy welfare, state pre-emi- 
nent. 
Thyself, alas! war-vaunted Marlborough, 
Agitated man, that bear’st a war within 
thyself, 
Fear’d—but still fearing not a foreign force, 
But 
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But treachery domestic, hast done thy 
country service, 
Not by arms alone, 
By counsels more,— 
Counsels and arms, so heav’n will’d, suc- 
cessful.” 


There is some humour in the Dia- 
logue of the Mob, who were waiting 
the Duke’s arrival : 

“1st Mob, They say this is the day 
Elizabeth was born in this,town. 

2nd Mob. Aye, in this town, where I 
was born myself. (looks big.) The old 
Queen hated the Pope and the Spaniard. 

3d Mob. The Spaniard! I hate the 
French. 

1st Mob. Who was Elizabeth? Was 
she the mother of King Charlies the second, 
and James the old dragon ? 

2nd Mob. No, man; Elizabeth was 
not the mother of King or Queen; she 
was a great Queen, who detested the 
Pope, and scorned the Spanish Dons who 
came over the seas to enslave us to the 
Pope.” 


16. Wortley and the Exile of Scotland ; 
in three vols. cr. 8v0. Lond, Whiteley 
1819, 


The useful bearing of this Novel 
is the exhibition of two excellent 
young people in the Hero and He- 
roines and of valuable hints, how the 
condition of the poor may be im- 
apy at a very trifling expence, 

wise and benevolent country gen- 
tlemen. 

We shall not, however, enter into 
the usual details of love-stories, how- 
ever pleasing. Our Readers, we pre- 
sume, had rather have a dinner than 
a dessert ; and rather take the former 
at a tavern than at a pastry-cook’s or 
a fruit-shop. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to more solid dict. The 
work contains a very savoury dish of 
America, and we shall give from it 
an account of the infamous frauds 
practised concerning the sale of lands, 
as a luminous explanation of Mr. 
Birkbeck’s auctioneeral puff. 


“ This iniquitous traffic (land-jobbing) 
is not confined to sharpers only, but men 
of exalted situations in society, and who 
presume to value their reputation, are 
concerned in it. Specious titles have been 
made out, and fanciful maps wrought, of 
portions of lands, described as the most 
fertile, abounding with large timber-trees, 
the indices of a good soil, intersected with 
gentle rivers and creeks, with excellent 
waterfalls for mills of every description, 
and in the midst of flourishing settlements: 
though, on examination, they wil! be found 
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to be raw pine sand, that will bear no 
other crop, or the rocky sides of hills in a 
North-western aspect, whose tornadoes 
sweep from their surfaces every fragment 
of vegetation.” 

* Oftentimes these estates offered for 
sale, are of the terra incognita, mapped by 
the land-jobber’s imagination from the 
mist of a mountain, or vapour of a river, 
and which never existed upon earth, 

“ It frequently has occurred, that lands 
of a good title have been sold three or four 
times to different persons; and, through 
the dread of litigation, have been lost to 
all the purchasers, leaving the prize to the 
enjoymeot of the triumphant villain.” 
Vol. I. p. 215. 


Our Author thus describes the ora- 
tory of Mr. Maddison: 


** His voice was low and hoarse, disa- 
greeably so ; his gestures very ungraceful, 
and confined to his right hand, which he 
constantly twitched, shaking his shoulders 
and head. He was a littie yellow man, 
rather muscular; he was brought up to 
the bar, a class of men that monopolize 
all the honours of America.” Vol. i. p. 
236. 


We should have supposed the fol- 
lowing Lady’s Latin to have been 
mere typographical errata, if the mis- 
take had not twice occurred. We 
felt the singular barbarism, somewhat 
like spraining an intellectual ancle. 
In p. 262, we have Euloguim for 
Eulogium ; and p. 308, Elysuém for 
Elysium. 

e will, however, give the Author 
an Euloguim for the following inge- 
nious appellations : 

** Ostler—Konight of the Straw and Oats, 
Farmer—Kouight of the Barley-fields. 
Innkeeper—High Priest of Bacchus. 
Ditto, loquacious one—Vat Orator. 
Auctioneer—Witling of the Hammer. 


Porter—The obsequious vassal of inte- 
rest.” 


To our utter astonishment we fiod 
(vol. ii. p. 267) that “ the vicar was 
a Pyrotechnist.” Now this said vicar 
was a fellow of a College, generally a 
stiff and dignified sort of person, not 
apt to meddle with squibs and sky- 
rockets. This is like a mythological 
confusion of Saturn with Mercury. 

Upon the whole, this is a pleasing 
Novel, inculcating good example ; 
and besides the interesting account of 
American manners, before alluded to, 
contains some curious descriptions of 
various natural phenomena, aiten- 
dant upon a voyage in certain lati- 
tudes. 
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Oxrorv, Dec. 50. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, viz.:—For Latin Verses, ‘* Eleusis,” 
—For an English Essay, ‘* The Study of 
Modern History.”—For a Latin Essay, 
**De Auguriis et Auspiciis apud Anti- 
quos.”—The first of the above subjects is 
intended for those gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation; and 
the other two for such as have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize: For the 
best Composition in English Verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than fifty 
lines, by any Under Graduate who has 
not exceeded four years from the time of 
his matriculation—“ Pzstum.” 

Welsh Literature. —The members of 
Jesus College, Oxford, have offered the 
under-mentioned Prizes, for compositions 
on the following subjects:—For the best 
Essay in the Welsh language, on “ the 
advantages likely to accrue to the princi- 
pality from a national Biography,” 20/.— 
For the best Translation into the Welsh 
language of the first of the Sermons on the 
Sacrament, by the Rev. John Jones, M. A. 
of Jesus College, Archdeacon of Merio- 
neth, Bampton Lecturer for the present 
year, 10/.—For the best six Englynion on 
the words of Taliesin, ‘‘ Cymru fu, Cymru 
fydd,” 2/.—To the best Welsh reader in 
Jesus College Chapel, 6/.—To the second 
best Welsh reader, 4/. 


Camarince, Jan. 5. 


The Norrisian Prize is adjudged to 
Mr. Kenelm Digby, B. A. of Trinity 
College, for an Essay, showing from a 
review of the civil, moral, and religious 
state of mankind at the time when Christ 
came into the world, how far the recep- 
tion which his Religion met with is a 
proof of its Divine origin. 

The Hulsean Prize is adjudged to the 
Rev. Robert Brough, B. A. of Bene’t Col- 
lege, for a Dissertation on “The import- 
ance of Natural Religion.”—The subject 
of the Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the 
present year is, ** The expedients to which 
the Gentile Philosophers resorted, in op- 
posing the progress of the Gospel de- 
scribed, and applied in illustration of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion.”—The 
Rev. C. Benson, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, is continued Hulsean Lecturer 
for the present year. 

Jan. 11.—Sin Wittiam Browxe’s Me- 
DALs.—Subjects for the present year : 





gros. 


For the Greek Ode—’Dxsaves 6 ‘Tasgs- 


For the Latin Ode—Maria Scotorum 

gina. 

For the Epigrams—‘Ewaila ama orov- 

wy. 

Porson Prize.—The passage fixed upon 

for the present year is from Shakspeare’s 

Othello, Act 1, Scene III, Othello’s Apo- 

logy, beginning with— 

** And till she comes, as truly as to Hea- 
veo.” 

And ending with— 

* Here comes the lady, let her witness it.” 

The metre to be Tragicum Jambicum Tri- 

metrum Acataleoticum. 


Ready for Publication. 


Diseoveries of the North-West Expedi- 
tion. By Capt. Parry. 

A new Edition of Mr. Harris’s Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Ruyal [nstitu- 
tion, considerably enlarged and improved. 

Two Sermons; I. On the Duty and 
Reasonableness of Loyalty. II. On the 
Duty and Reasonableness of that Medium 
in respect to Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, which lies between the extremes of 
apathy and enthusiasm. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Pearson. 

A new Method of solving Equations 
with ease and expedition; by which the 
unknown quantity is found without pre- 
vious reduction; and a Supplement of 
two other Methods from the same concise 
principle. By Tueopaitus Horprep. 

Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth 
Century; or Letters on the Civil, Politi- 
cal, and Moral state of that Country, 
written in 1818 and 1819; with an Appen- 
dix containing extracts from modern Ita- 
lian Literature. By a foreign Officer in 
the British service, 

Letters from the Havar aa, containing a 
Statistical Account of the Island of Cuba, 
Climate, Manners, Customs, Trade, Amuse- 
ments, present state of the Slave Trade, 
progress made in its Abolition, &c. By 
an official British Resident. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
on the subject of the Queen. By Paui 

* Hartrorp, Esq. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss Bencer, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Hamihon,” &c. 

What is Life? and other Poems. By 
Tnomas Baitey. 

Metrical Legends of exalted can. 
y 
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By Joanna Bartuie, Author of “ Plays on 
the Passions,” &c. 

The Vision of Judgment, a Poem. By 
Roseat Soutuey, Esq. 

Helen de Tournon, a Novel. By Ma- 
dame de Souza, Author of “ Adéle de Sé- 
nange,” &c. Translated from the French. 

Precaution, a Novel. 

The Fall of the Crescent ; Buccaneer ; 
Rosaliud’s Bower ; Sacred Melodies, &c. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical and 
Poetical Companion for 1821, containing 
Answers to the last year’s Questions, 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &c.; also 
new ones proposed for the next. The 
whole selected from an extensive Corre- 
spondence. 


Preparing for Publication. 


History and Antiquities of several Pa- 
rishes in the Hundreds of Bulliogton and 
Ploughley, Oxfordshire, illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings of Churches, Crosses, 
and antient Edifices, compiled from ori- 
ginal documents in the several parish Ar- 
chives, the public depositories in London 
and Oxford, as well as those in the pos- 
session of Sir Gregory Osborne Page Tur- 
ner, bart. and other private collectors. 
By Joun Dunxin, Author of the History 
and Antiquities of Bicester, &c. 

Church of England Theology, in a se- 
ries of Ten Sermons, separately, and 
beautifully printed in Manuscript Charac- 
ter. By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. &c. 

Compendium of the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, with Portraits and Vignettes, to 
be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
This Publication is designed for that nu- 
merous and important class who are 
equally removed from the sphere of cheap 
Tracts, and from the ability of purchasing 
works suited to their growing intelligence. 

Intimations and Evidences of a future 
State. By the Rev. T. Watson. 

A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linnzeus, and other Naturalists, trans- 
lated from the originals, and never before 
published.—There has lately been dis- 
covered, among the papers of a shoe- 
maker in Sweden, a biographical account 
of Linnzus, written by himself, and since 
continued to his death. The autograph 
MS. which is in the Swedish language, 
has been sent to Upsal, and will speedily 
be printed. 

A new Edition of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, with Notes and Aunotations, 
and Corrections of the errors and mis- 
statements. of the learned and eloquent 
Judge ; as also of his less favoured editors. 
By J. Wittiams. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the Bri- 
tish Army in India during the Mahratta 
War of 1817, 1818, and 1819; illustrated 
by Maps and Topographical Plans. By 
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Lieut.-col. Biraccer, Companion of the 
most Honourable Order of the Bath, and 
Quarter Master General of the Army of 
Fort St. George. 

Narrative of the Campaign of the left 
wing of the Allied Army under the Duke 
of Wellington, from the passage of the 
Bedasso in 1813, to the end of the war in 
1816. Illustrated by a Plan of the theatre 
of war, and twenty Views of the Scenery 
in the Pyrenees and Suuth of France. By 
Capt. Barry. 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including 
part of the Southern Coast of France. By 
Joun Hueuss, esq. M. A, of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

An Attempt to analyse the Automaton 
Chess Player of M. de Kempelin, with an 
easy Method of imitating the Movements 
of that celebrated Figure. Illustrated by 
Plates, and accompanied by a copious 
Collection of the Knights’ Moves over the 
Chess-board. 


Mr. Cooper bas issued Proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, A New Choral 
Book for the use of the Established 
Church; containing a Selection of the 
most valuable and useful Compositions 
for that service, by the most celebrated 
German composers of the last four hun- 
dred years; enriched by a number of 
choice Melodies, of the best English mas- 
ters of the last century. 


Royat Society or Lirerature *. 
His Majesty has intrusted the formation 
of this Institution to the learned and emi- 
nent Dr. Thos. Burgess, Bishop of St. 
David’s. Other branches of the Royal 
Family have become subscribers; Minis- 
ters give their aid; many of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Clergy concur in 
promoting the plan; and the leading mem- 
bers of both Universities are among its 
friends. The funds are already consider- 
able; and his Majesty may be censidered 
as the personal as well as Royal Founder 
and Patron of the Society. The first Prize 
Questions to be proposed are as follows : 
Premiums for the Years 1821 and 1822, 
1. The King’s Premium of One Hun- 
dred Guineas, for the best Dissertation on 
the Age, Writings, and Genius of Homer; 
and on the State of Religion, Society, 
Learning, and the Arts, during that period, 
collected from the writings of Homer. 
2. The Society's Premium of Fifty 
Guineas, for the best Poem on Dartmoor. 
3. The Society’s Premium of Twenty- 
Jive Guineas, for the best Essay on the 
History of the Greek Language ; of the 
present Language of Greece, especially 
in the Ionian Islands ; and on the Differ- 
ence between Ancient and Modern Greek, 


¥ See vol. XC, ii. 444. 
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A Berlin Artist, Mr. Charles P. Khum- 
mer, has recently published a globe with 
the mountains boldly executed in relief. 
This method impresses the subject more 
forcibly upon the mind than the mode 
hitherto adopted, and is consequently ad- 
mirably calculated for geographical in- 
struction. 

M. Gau, an Antiquary and Architect 
of Cologne, is returned from his travels in 
Palestine, Egypt, and Nubia, where he 
has ascended to the second cataract. He 
brings a very valuable collection of draw- 
ings of remarkable monuments ; many of 
these have been taken for the first time, 
and others have been executed in a more 
correct manner. There will be about 
sixty plates on Nubia, of which there are 
none in the great French work, and twenty 
additional plates on Egpyt and Jerusa- 
lem ; the explanations to be in French and 
German. A specimen of five or six plates 
will appear very shortly, representing 
buildings and bas-reliefs. 

In 1818, a printing press was set up in 
Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
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Holland. The first book from this press 
is the History of a fugitive exile, named 
Michael Howe, who at the head of twenty- 
eight other run.aways, disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the colony for six years. The 
work derives importance from the singu- 
larity of the circumstances, and from the 
story. 

M. Graner, a Major in the Swedish ser- 
vice, who set out last year to explore in 
the South Sea, a new route for merchant 
vessels from Chili to the East Indies, has 
discovered in that ocean a group of islands 
hitherto unknown to mariners. To the 
largest of them he has given the name of 
Oscar. It is to be regretted that the 
Swedish journals, from which this intelli- 
gence is extracted, furnish vo details rela- 
tive to the position of these islands. 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, among other curiosities, con- 
tains a bulrush, cut in Nepaul, 84 feet in 
length, a serpent with two heads, speci- 
mens of mosaic from Agra and Golconda, 
crystals from Nepaul, and sculptures from 
Persepolis, Java, &c. 


rT 


ARTS AND 


Fine Arts. 

An Institution is about to be established 
at’ Birmingham, on the principle of an 
academy for the study of the Fine Arts, 
in which are to be placed, for the use of 
the students, a collection of the best casts 
from the antique. 


LiTHOGRAPHY. 

The progress which this art has made 
at Hamburgh exceeds in neatness, ele- 
gance, and finish of execution, those of 
all the other Lithographical establish- 
ments in Germany. The artists are li- 
berally encouraged there: without men- 
tioning the great number of maps of every 
description which they have produced, 
equal in beauty to those executed on 
copper, we will merely point out some 
very superior productions, chiefly by 
Grogers and Aldenrath, A landscape 
with cattle, from a painting by Herte- 
rich; a Holy Family from another by 
Haysdorff ; a whole-length portrait of 
Luther ; and several landscapes executed 
in a particular style, and possessing great 
elegance and force : these are by Bene- 
dixen, who has employed both lines and 
dots. Bunsden, of Altona, has produced 
many subjects of Gothic architecture. 
But the most admirable of all, are three 
heads of Christ, one after Carlo Dolce, by 
Herterich ; another by Grogers, from a 
design of his own ; and the third from Al- 
bert Durer, by Benedixen. 

Mr. Martin, Lithographer, has favoured 
us with the following remarks on this useful 
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art :-—** Stones, both English and foreign, 
are used, but the latter are preferred ; one 
side of which is polished, or granulated, 
and made susceptible of receiving on its 
surface the most delicate traits of Drawings, 
&c. delineated with chalk, composed of 
shellac, wax, lamp black, and a coaduni- 
tion of oleaginous substances. The Writ- 
ing from prepared paper, and ink, is trans- 
ferred to the stone by means of a slight 
pressure occasioned by passing the given 
subject under the scraper ¥ of the press. 
The face of the stone on which the writ- 
ing or drawing, &c. has been transferred, 
or executed thereon, is then washed with 
water mingledwith nitric acid, which makes 
the writing, &c. adhere so firmly, that 
it cannot be erased but by repolishing 
the stone. When it is wished to take off 
an impression, the stone is fixed into the 
press, and the surface of it wiped with a 
damp sponge, in consequence of which the 
lines that constitute the writing or drawing, 
having been made with grease, reject the 
wet, and remain perfectly dry. A roller 
of a cylindrical form, covered with lea- 
ther, which is blacked with printing ink, 
composed of oil, lamp black, and indigo, 
is then passed over the stone: any co- 
lour might be used by finding a substi- 
tute for lamp black, &c. The wei parts re- 
ject the colour, and the greasy ones, that 
is to say, the writing or drawing, receive 
it. The other parts of the process are 





* A scraper press seems better adapted 


for the process than one with a cylinder, 
cuon- 
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conducted in a manner analogous to that 
of letter-press printing, and with little or 
no disparity in the expence of its execu- 
tion.” 


Acapemy or Sciences, Arts, &c. 


at Caen. 


A new discovery in the Five Arts was 
communicated to this Academy in the 
sitting of the 10th November, of which the 
following announcement is given in the 
Monileur, dated Caen, 12th Dec. 

* An interesting discovery for the Arts 
has just been made in our department. 
It is a new process for producing, ad in- 
JSinitum, a design traced on a plate of por- 
celain. In this respect it is a method 
analogous to lithography: but it has 
many advantages over it. By means of 
tablets of porcelain, impressions may be 
taken of the finest and most delicate 
sketches of the crayon or pencil ; and long 
use of the plate will neither efface nor 
spread the touches, as too often happens 
in the ses of mezzotinto and litho- 
graphy. We will not undertake to describe 
exactly the new process. We can only say 
that the lines traced with a particular me- 
tallic composition on the polished surface 
of porcelain become incrusted there by a 
second baking, without forming any in- 
dentation or relief, and without being in 
the least enlarged or deformed. The parts 
drawn have acquired a sort of asperity 
not sensible to the touch, but which retain 
the ink perfectly, while that substance 
slides off the rest of the plate. It will be 
seen from this, that the design is indelibly 
fixed. On the contrary, in lithography a 
thousand accidents, the action alone of the 
press, may stretch and render blurred the 
lines traced upon a stone, which, being 
porous, must remain always more or less 
permeable to an ink of the same nature as 
that with which the sketch is first made,” 

Mr. Tilloch, in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, observes on the above discovery, 
“TI strongly suspect that the writer of 
the foregoing letter knows nothing what- 
ever of the discovery which he attempts 
to describe, excepting only that porcelain 
tablets are to be substituted for the stones 
now used in the lithographic art ; and this 
I take to be the real discovery, namely, 
that porcelain plates may be used instead 
of stone, and the tracings be made with 
vitrifiable materials, instead of waxy or 
resinous. Every person acquainted with 
printing, knows that priaters’ ink will at- 
tach itself to any smooth surface (even to 
glass), unless the material be pervious to 
and imbibed with water. It is the water 
that prohibits the adhesion of the ink, Con- 
trary to what the writer insinuates, itseems 
likely that the porcelain plates are used 
in their wnglazed state, and that the only 
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glazed parts are those which exhibit the 
lines of the design. If this opinion be 
correct, it will follow that the ‘poreclain 
plates are to be preferred to stone; be- 
cause, should they get injured at any time 
with the touch of a greasy finger (which 
often ruins a lithographic design, by ren- 
dering the part adbesible to the ink, when 
the ball is applied to it), they may be 
perfectly restored to use by baking again 
in the kiln.” 


Restoration oF Parntines. 


The white used in oil-painting is, gene- 
rally, prepared from lead, and forms the 
basis of many other pigments ; and is ex- 
tremely liable to turn brown or black, 
when affected by sulphureous vapours. 
M. Thenard, of Paris, has restored a 
painting of Raphael’s, thus injured, by 
means of oxygenated water, applied with 
a pencil, which instantly took out the 
spots and restored the white. The fluid 
was so weak, as to contain not more than 
five or six times its volume of oxygen, and 
had no taste. 


Ecectricat Licar. 


Professor Meynecke, of Halle, has in- 
vented a method of producing a beautiful 
illumination, by means of electrical light, 
with the help of artificial air enclosed with- 
in pipes of glass. As electrical sparks 
may be generated ad infinilum, a possi- 
bility exists, that by means of an electri- 
cal machine, and such an apparatus as 
M. Meynecke has invented, a whole city 
may be thus illuminated, and with very 
little cost. 


Ectipse or Tue Sun. 


The late eclipse, contrary to the calcu- 
lations of astronomers, was annular at Flo- 
rence for the space of 1/44”. The end of 
the eclipse took place in that city at 4" 
26’ 6” ; that is, 34” after the time predicted 
by the astronomer Carlini, and 28” after 
that calculated by Professor Linari. 


A Cure ror THE ASCARIDES. 


A Constant Reader gives the following 
recipe as a cure for the Ascarides. ‘* Mix 
a dram of powder of tin in a tea spoonful 
of honey, or currant jelly if preferred, and 
take it twice a day for six days succes- 
sively, making, altogether, 12drams. The 
particles of tin act as a file upon the ten- 
der bodies of the ascarides, which it de- 
stroys. A little rhubarb, or any mild 
aperient medicine, should be taken every 
other night during the time of taking the 
tia. As the powder of tin does not act 
upon the bowels, the writer of this is not 
aware that the above quantity would be 
too much for a child, but it would be pru- 
dent to inquire of the chymist where it is 
purchased, respecting this circumstance.” 

ANTI- 
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DURING a long and eventful pe- 
riod our Publication has been unre- 
mittingly devoted tu the pursuit of 
Antiquarian and Topographical krow- 
ledge. Oncommencing our Ninety-first 
Volume, it may not appear unseason- 
able to notice the successful result of 
our labours. 

In taking a retrospective view of 
the numerous Volumes of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, we cannot but 
experience the most pleasing satis- 
faction, on perceiving the. abundant 
stores of valuable information on 
this interesting subject. We may 
confidently assert that. no periodical 
Work extant can display so ample a 
field of antiquarian lore ; neither does 
any Miscellany of the day possess 
resources sufficiently ample to com- 
pele with the persevering researches 
and useful discoveries of our nume- 
rous and learned Correspondents; to 
whom we return our grateful acknow- 
wigueee for. many curious papers 
and iwpertant communications on 
this abstruse, though curious depart- 
meat of Literature.—It shall he our 
unceasing study to merit a continu- 
ance of their favours; and whilst we 
enjoy the support and approbation 
of the Publick, in so liberal a man- 
ber, our labours will receive the most 
ample reward. We still solicit the 
contributions of our erudite Corre- 
spondents in this particalar Science; 
as we feel conscious that accurate and 
minute information, respecting Anti- 
quarian discoveries, can only be ob- 
tained through the medium of indi- 


viduals immediately connected with 
the spot where antient relicks may 
exist. No pains or expense shall be 
spared in elucidating the curious re- 
mains of “the times of yore;” so 
that they may prove gratifying to 
the Antiquary io particular, and inte- 
resting to the Publick in general.— 
We shall always adhere to facts and 
historical statements in preference to 
long and laboured Essays “ signify- 
ing nothing,”—a fault too common 
with many contemporary Magazines, 
whose contributors are remunerated 
according to the extent of their Ar- 
ticles! —Thus we ardently hope to 
render this Publication a valuable 
store-house of useful knowledge, in- 
stead of allowing it to becomea tedious 
melange of theoretical opinions. We 
have superior means of ensuring our 
pre-eminence over every literary 
Thersites of the day, by our ample 
resources. We have wi many 
who, for a short time, have “ fretted 
their hour away,” and then sunk into 
their primitive obscurity; whilst Sy1- 
vanus Urnsan has stood like tower- 
ing Atlas, when conflicting elements 
thunder over his bead, aad oceans 
break their billows at his feets 

We observe some nascent Pro- 
ductions, the mere ephemerals of 
a day, aspiring to a rivalship with 
our owo, that have emerged from 
the ruins of their predecessors, as the 
fabled Phenix of old sprung from its 
own ashes; but they also are ready to 
6 give up the ghost,” and will soon 
“be gathered unto their fathers.” 





Arms or Bourncuier, Eart oF Essex. 


The annexed is a drawing made from 
the back pannel of a carved Armed-Chair, 
purchased lately of a broker in the county 
of Nottingham, who was unable to give 
any account of its former possessors, or 
even of its last owner, further than that 
he was a poor cottager of a neighbouring 
village. 

Our Correspondent thinks he has been 
able to trace out with some exactness for 
whom the Chair was originally made. 
The Arms can belong to no other person 
than to Henry, the last Earl of Essex of 
the name of Bourchier, who broke his 
neck by a fall from his horse in the year 


1539 (31 Hen. VIII.) ; having been elected 
a Knight of the Garter in the preceding 
reign ; and whose only child (Anne) mar- 
ried William Lord Parr of Kendall, who 
was made Earl of Essex in her right, and 
died in 1571. 

The Arms are quarterly ; first, Bour- 
chier ; second, Bohun ; third, Woodville 
(or Widdevile); and fourth, Louvaio: 
they can belong only to the before-named 
last Earl of Essex of the name of Bour- 
chier, in this obvious manner : 

William dé@ Burgo-Caro, or Bourchier 
(created Earl of Ewe at Maunt in Nor- 
mandy, by Henry the Fifth), married - 

o 
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of the daughters and co-heiresses of Tho- 
mas de Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
by Eleanor his wife, one of the two daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses of Humphrey de 
Bohun, the last Earl of Hereford and 
Essex. 

Henry de Burgo-Caro, or Bourchier, 
was the eldest son of the said William, 
and was created Earl of Essex; and in 
the 13th of Edw. IV. was Keeper of the 
Great Seal. He married Elizabeth, the 
sister of Richard Duke of York. 

William Lord Viscount Bourchier, the 
eldest son of this marriage, married Anne, 
the sister and co heiress of Richard Wood- 
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vile, the last Earl Rivers (executed at 
Pontefract), and died in :he life-time of 
his father, leaving a son Henry (who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather), and a daughter 
called Cecily, who married Sir John Deve- 
reux, whose great grandson Walter was 
made Ear! of Essex by Queen Elizabeth, 
in right of this marriage with Cecily Bour- 
chier, 

This Henry Bourchier (who succeeded 
his grandfather in the title) was the last 
(of that vame) Earl of Essex, and is the 
person for whom the Chair was made, as 
is evident from the Coats of Arms shown 
in this Drawing. 





The first quarter is Argent, a cross en- 
grailed Gules between four water bou- 
gets Sable, for Bourchier (his paternal 
Arms); the second Azure, a bend Argent 
between two cotises and in lions rampant 
Or, for Bohun (which belonged to him in 
right of bis great great- grandmother, one 
of the two co-heiresses of Humphrey de 
Bohun above mentioned) ; the third Ar- 
gent, a fesse and canton Guiles, for Wid- 
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devile (which belonged to him exclusively 
as the son and heir of Anne the co-heiress 
of the last Earl Rivers); the fourth 
checky, Argent and Azure, a fesse Argent, 
for Louvain, but how derived to him it 
cannot be discovered, nor which of bis an- 
cestors first bore it. It can only be found 
that in Wright’s History of the County of 
Rutland, an engraving of the Arms of 
Bourchier, quartering Louvain, is given 

at 
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at page 101, as then remaining in the 
window of the chancel of Oakham Church 
(together with the Arms of Thomas of 
Woodstock, impaling Bobun.) 

The Chair (thus appropriated) is a cu- 
riosity, and is doubtless upwards of three 
hundred years old; the owner being a 
Knight of the Garter prior to the acces- 
siou of Henry VIII. in 1509. The pannel 
is too small for the carving to show the 
heraldic colours, and the bearings are all 
strongly given, but lines are added distin- 
guishing the colours, for greater accu- 
racy. The corvers of the square are 
filled by heads of cherubs and other orna- 
ments, 


Antiquarian 
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Roman anv Baritisx Corns. 





Mr. Joun Barwnarp, of Harlow, Essex, 
has favoured us with a British Coin which 
is not in Mr. Rudiog’s Work; nor in 
Pegge’s ‘‘ Essay on the Coins of Cuno- 
beline.” .It was lately found near Ep- 
ping ; the. metal is electrum; its weight 
5 dwt. 10 gr.; on one side is represented 
a man in armour on horseback, on the re- 
verse, TASCIOVRICON *, 

Near Harlow, Essex, are the remains of 
a Roman station, not yet noticed by An- 
tiquaries. The casiellum, or place of 
strength, appears to have been in the 
neighbouring parish of Latton, on an ele- 
vated. field which was formerly almost 
surrounded by the waters of the river 
Stort. The works are not now visible, 
but a few feet below the surface are the 
foundations of very strong wails. 

It is net improbable that this was one 
of the forts formed by the Romans, to de- 
fend the Trivobantes from the Cateuch- 
lani; as the Stort here, and, for some dis- 
tance up its course, divides the counties 
of Essex and Herts. This conjecture is 
rendered more plausible by the appear- 
ance of four of these Stations on the Es- 
sex side of the river, in the short space of 
nine miles ; viz. this at Harlow, or Latton; 
one at Hallingbury, called Wallbury, 
distant four miles ; one at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, three miles; and another at Stan- 
sted Mont Fitchet, two miles further. 

Perhaps some of our Antiquarian Read- 
ers can assist in discovering the Roman 

* * In consequence of the connexion 
between the names of Cunobeline and 
Tascio, those coins which bear the latter 
name, without the former, are usually at- 
tribated to that Mouarch.’’—Ruding on 
Coinage, vol. J. p. 200, 
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name of this Station at Harlow; it is dis. 
tant from London 23 miles, from Ches- 
hunt 12 miles, and from St. Alban’s or 
Verulam 24 miles. 

Among the antiquities found here (most 
of which are in Mr. Barnard’s possession), 
are, a small bronze head of Silenus, of 
very good workmanship; a large bronze 
broach, and fragments of a cup of highly 
polished red ware, on the outsides of 
which are figures of a cock and a triton, 
found in a grave eight or ten feet deep. 

British Coins. —A helmetted head’ with 
CVNOBELINI; reverse, a hog}, and ‘ras- 
CI1lovaNiIT.—Another, with a head on one 
side; on the other, a man striking upon 
an anvil ;—one with a star, between the 
tays of which are the letters verLamio ; 
reverse, an ox [ ;—auother similar, except 
that the head of the ox is turned the con- 
trary way ;—and two or three others not 
intelligible. 

Roman Coins.—Silver, of Sabina, Faus- 
tina the elder, and Constantinus juo,— 
Brass, various sizes and various Emperors, 
from the first Claudius to Valentinian, in 
all upwards of 200. 





Roman Corns. 


The Rev. M. D, Durrietp, of Caston, 
near Watton, in Norfolk, (who has under- 
taken the History and Antiquities of the 
county of Cambridge) bas supplied us 
with an account of the following discovery. 

On the 28th of Oct. 1820, as some la- 
bourers were digging in a clay-pit in the 
North-west part of this parish, they found, 
about five feet below the surface of the 
ground, a silver ring, and nearly 200 Ro- 
man coins, chiefly silver. It is most pro- 
bable that they had been buried in a purse 
or box, as no vessel was found with them. 
M. D. has nine of the silver coins in his 
possession, which have these inscriptions : 

1. “ Imp. Otho Caesar Arg. Tr. P.” 
Caput Othonis sine laured. — Reverse, 
** Secvritas P, R.” Fig. mulieb, stans dext, 
laureolam, sin. hastam tenens. 

2. ** A. Vitellivs Germ. Imp. Avg. Tr. 
P.” Caput Vitellii laureatum.—Reverse, 
*« XV. Vir. Sacr. Fac.” (Quindecim vir 
sacris faciendis.) Tripos cum Delphino 
supra & avicula infra seden. The tri- 
pos was a table in the temple of Apollo, 
to which Deity both the Dolphin and the 
Crow were sacred. Vitellius was one of 
those whose office it was to keep the 
Sybill’s books, and make certain sacri- 
fices. ’ 

3. “Imp. Caes. Vesp. Avg. P. M. Cor. 
1111.” Caput Vesp. laureatum. — Re- 
verse, “‘ Victoria Avgvsti.” Victoria stans 





+ Engraved in Ruding, PI. 5, fig. 23. 
t Ibid. fig. 3. 
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sin. palman, dext. lauream signo militari 
i it. 

4. §* Trajano Avg. Ger. Dac, P. M. Tr. 
P.” Trajani caput laureat. — Reverse, 
* Cos. V. PP. SPQR. Optimo Principi.” 
“ Dac, cap.” (Dacia capta) Dacus in- 
sidens spoliis, dextra manu caput sus- 
tinens. There were several other coins 
of Trajan, and many of Hadrian and 
Sabina. 

5. ** Antoninvs Avg. Pivs. PP. TR. P. 
XV.” Caput Anton, laur. — Reverse, 
** Cos, IIII,” . Foeemina stans dext. am- 
puljam, sin, statem. There were several 
of Antoninus with different inscriptions. 

6.“ Avgvsta Favstina.” Caput Faus- 
tine. — Reverse, Secvli Felicit.” Duo 
pueruli (Commodus & Antoninus, ge- 
mini) sedentes in lectulo. 

7. “ Pavstina Avgvsta.” Cap. Faust. 
— Reverse, “Jvno.” Juno stans dext, 
pateram, sin. hastam tenet. 

8. “ Diva Avg. Favstina.” 
Faust. — Reverse, “ Pietas Avg.” 
stat Pietas are. 

9. ** Diva Favstina.” Caput Faust, — 
Reverse, “ Augusta.” Foemina stans io 
sinist, hastam tenet.” j 

Of the Coins here found, the oldest 
which Mr. D. has seen or heard of, is that 
of Otho; and the latest, those of Faustina. 
—About seven years ago, a little to the 
South-west, an urn and some coins were 
found, among which was a gold one. 
These discoveries seem to prove that here 
was a Roman station, from which the vil- 
lage took its name, Caston [Castrum]. 


Caput. 
Ad- 
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Com or Trruvs. 


A silver coin of Titus was found io the 
rubbish of an old house, which was lately 
pulled down in Eastgate-street, in the city 
of Chester. In digging the foundation for 
the new building, a pavement was disco- 
vered at about eight feet below the pre- 
sent level of the street. This gives strength 
to the prevalent opinion, that the level of 
the city was originally that of the floor of 
the Cathedral, to which persons have now 
to descend by several steps. 


Human SKBLeTONs. 


The workmen of Mr. Stevens, surveyor, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, whilst raising gra- 
vel in the hill, near the Priory, have dis- 
covered at a small depth from the'surface 
of the earth, the skelet of 24 h 
bodies, of rather gigantic size, but in every 
respect perfect, Numerous persons have 
been to view them, and it is supposed 
they are a part of the bodies slain in the 
bloody battle fought on that spot during 
the reign of Henry II. and when the dif- 
ferences existed between that Monarch 
and his son, when, to aid the latter, the 
Earl of Leicester was marching through 
Fornham, from Framlingbam, with an im- 
mense army of Flemings (principally arti- 
ficers and weavers); but were attacked 
by the King’s troops, who dispersed them 
in an instant, and put 10,000 of them to 
the sword, and took their Commander 
prisoner. This engagement took place in 
1174, upwards of 600 years since, 
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of 70°.—Should the ice oppose a Western 
progress along this inhospitable coast of 
about 85 degrees of reduced longitude, no 
resource will remain but to achieve'the 


Coz. Macponatp, on THE Nortu-West 
Macyetic Pote. 

I rejoice to see it announced, that the 
Discovery-Ships are to proceed again to 
explore the Polar Basin, to the West of 
Baffin’s Bay.—From accounts, as far as 
they have been as yet published, it does 
not appear to me that the vast accumu- 
lation of thick ice will admit of proceed- 
ing Westward on the parallel of latitude 
of the newly-discovered Georgian Islands ; 
which, however, ought to be completely 
explored, in order, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the precise position of the North- 
west Magnetic Pole; and also to find 
what advantages the Whale Fishery may 
derive from these discoveries. 

It has not been made manifest that 
there is no passage from Repulse Bay, 
into the Polar Basin, This would be the 
shortest course to the Hyperborean Coast, 
along which alone, there seems to me to 
be the best chance of getting to Behring’s 
Straits ; and this on nearly the parallel 


object by land. As the Country is inha- 
bited by several tribes of Indians, whose 
dispositions are unknown, a certain cau- 
tious mode of procedure is indispensable. 
—Under these circumstances, European 
nations, interested in the object to be ac- 
complished, should join in the expense of 
establishing a chain of small posts of 
the blockhouse description, as otherwise, 
progress, combined with safety, would be 
quite impossible.—The Posts (as distant 
as possible from each other) might be con- 
structed of such materials as the country 
afforded.—It is probable that the Far 
trade might be materially benefited by 
this measure, requiring time and reso- 
lute enterprise.—Even if a North-west 
Passage is effected by sea, through 
Bhering’s Straits, navigation will derive 
little advantage from it, as far as regards 

the 





Any person may be convinced of this 
by applying a thread to a ship’s sup- 
posed. course on the projection of the 
Sphere, called a Chart. By this simple 
trial, a line to Bengal, passing through 
Baffin’s Bay and Bhering’s Straits, will 
be to a line from England to Bengal, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, in the propor- 
tion of 45 to 35.—Again, a line from 
England to China, by a North-west Pas- 
sage, and the same by the Cape and 
Straits of Sunda, will be in the proportion 
of the lengths of 39 to 32, nearly.—Here 
‘we have, independent of the great risk of 
the navigation, a great addition of run.— 
The North-east Passage round Nova Zem- 
bla and Cape Taimuriu, the most North- 
erly of Russia, has not yet been clearly 
ascertained; and there is reason to think 
that there is land to the N.E, of this Cape, 
towards Bhering’s Straits. But even sup- 
posing a North-east Passage practicable, 
a line from England by it, and through 
these Straits, to China, and the common 
line through the Straits of Sunda, would 
be, in relative lengths, nearly in the pro- 
portion of 44 to 52. Two persons in 
making this decisive experiment of com- 
parative measurement, may not go over 
precisely the same course: but any 
arising difference will not amount to 1, 
or 14, and consequently will not militate 
agaiost the resu!ting conclusions. 

In addition to the celebrated Magnetic 
Authors, mentioned in my former Com- 
munication, I omitted the name of Dr. 
Gilbert, who, in his ‘‘ Physiologia Nova 
de Magnete,” and in other publications, 
has displayed experimentally and theo- 
retically, more knowledge of this occult 
and obscure science, as far as it has 
arrived, than all the other authors put 
together. He also adopted the notion of 
different Magnetic Poles. In necessarily 
abandoning the supposition of a South- 
east and South-west Magnetic Pole, on 
account of finding uo adequate variation 
contiguous to their imagiuved sites, the 
existence of a moving Magnetic Cause 
round the South Pole also, will remain 
dubious, till a continued trial of the va- 
riation during a series of years, on the 
nearest Terra Firma to that Pole, shall 
indicate such conclusion as may be sa- 
tisfactory to Philosophy. I throw out the 
idea, because certain anomalies of vari- 
ation in South latitudes, require some 
such supposition. 

I am aware, Mr. Urban, that the soli- 
dity of the earth may be urged against the 
possibility of a moving Magnetic cause : 
but what proof have we that the Sphere 
we live on, is solid beyond the degree 
of thickness requisite to preserve its form 
from being materially altered by its rapid 
motion round the Sun ; by its diurnal mo- 
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the comparative duration of Voyages to 
distant quarters. r 


tion round its axis; and by its motion 
round its common centre of gravity with 
the Moon? Newton in his chair, proved 
by science, what the French Philosophers 
confirmed by actual measurement; viz. 
the difference between the Equatorial and 
Polar diameters of the Earth, arising from 
the projection of the Globe at the Equa- 
tor, by its rotatory motion. Were the 
Earth a solid to its centre, this motion on 
an imaginary axis, would not give it the 
ascertained form of an oblate spheroid ; 
as a hard solid moving in empty space, 
cannot be supposed to yield into that 
shape, by any law of action as yet un- 
folded by science, The planet Jupiter 
is above thirteen hundred times the bulk 
of the Earth; and Saturn, independent 
of his double ring, is about a thousand 
times the bulk of oar globe. These di- 
mensions are made out by the clearest 
rules of science. If we apply to these 
prodigious bodies the reasoving of New- 
ton relative to plastic forms moving va- 
riously, there is a0 ground for concluding 
that they are solid substances to their 
centres, If they were, their vast weight 
would require infinitely more attraction 
than probably even the sun could fur- 
nish, True, vothing is impossible with 
the Deity, whose laws of Nature are as 
simple, as they are beautifully efficient, 
but we honour his name by following such 
reasoning as Newton’s, inferior as he was 
to infinite beings : 


** Superior Beings, when of late they saw, 
A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law ; 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And shew’d a Newton as we shew an ape,” 


It is difficult to write on. such a subject ; 
but still we are certainly more warranted 
in concluding that the earth is not a solid 
throughout, than the reverse. 

During the next voyage, | take it for 
granted, that the requisite scientific pre- 
parations will be made for commencing 
to discover whether or not the newly- 
ascertained Magnetic Cause has a move- 
ment ; and this can only be made out in 
due process of time. The Dipping Nee- 
dle to be used should be of a very light 
construction, and might in its plane carry 
a very light card, marked as usual, with 
the whole turning ona point. By means 
of a graduated circumference round the 
exact meridian to be laid off, and a scale 
of minutes on one of the extremities of the 
needle, this whole contrivance would shew 
the variation-dip and diurnal variation, 
while the observations of subsequent pe- 
riods would mark the alteration or sta- 
bility of the North-west Magnetic Pole. 
The whole compass of Science bardly of- 
fers a subject of higher interest, 


Joun Macponatp. 
Summerland-place, Exeter, Jan. 9. 
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relation, who commanded the Roman le- 
gions here for several yéars, and made & 





It is a generally-received opinion, that 
the Seasons of this Country have of late 
years undergone a great revolution ; that 
our climate has lost much of its former 
temperature, that our Winters are more 
severe, and our Summers much colder 
than formerly ; and as we possess no re- 
gister of the weather previously to the in- 
vention of the thermometer, we have no 
positive data upon which we can rely for 
determining the question; those, how- 
ever, who entertain this opinion, adduce 
various facts in support of it, and, amongst 
others, they mention the circumstance of 
our formerly having had our vineyards, 
from which we manufactured our own 
wives; and they go so far as to assert that 
our orchards are beginniog to fail from 
the same cause, avd that we shall pro- 
bably be as destitute of apples as we now 
are of vineyards, and be obliged to im- 
port them from other countries; and, 
taking all this as a thing not to be ques- 
tioned or doubted, they endeavour to dis- 
cover the cause, which they find in the 
extension of the Polar Ice to the South- 
ward, As one prvof, they tell us that 
formerly the Danes had their colonies in 
Greenland, where the climate was then of 
so mild a temperature, as to afford abun- 
dant sustenance for man and beast, and 
that the whole had perished in conse- 
quence of the Ice of the Pole having ex- 
tended itself to the coast, by which all 
communication was cut off with the in- 
terior of the country, and which, by 
causing a diminution of temperature, had 
rendered it a barren waste; this certainly 
is a powerful argument in their favour, 
indeed we believe the strongest they can 
adduce, for not only History, bat some 
recent discoveries, in consequence of this 
barrier of ice having lately given way, 
render the fact of Colonies having formerly 
been established there unquestionable, for 
the remains of their habitations have been 
found, 

We are now to'd that the great Arctic 
bason bas broken up, and drifted into 
the warmer regions of the Atlantic, and 
heace they predict that we shall have 
milder seasons, aud a return of our for- 
mer temperature ; now we confess that 
we are by no means satisfied, nor con- 
vinced, either by the arguments or opi- 
nions of these gentlemeu ; on the con- 
trary, we believe that our climate has 
lost nothing of its former temperature, 
and that it is at this moment just what 
it was in the days of Tacitus.. That His- 


torian describes Britain in his time as 
liable to frequent vicissitudes ; whether 
he ever visited it himself, we believe, is 
unknown, but if he did not speak from 
local observation, his information was 
probably derived from Agricola, his near 





quest of nearly the whole of this Island, 
which he circumnavigated completely, as 
History informs us; and what does that 
Historian say ? he tells us expressly, that 
it was peculiarly liable to these frequent 
changes; that there was much more fog 
and rain than on the neighbouring Con- 
tinent ; that we had less frost and snow, 
and our summers were considerably cooler 
than was experienced in Gaul or Ger- 
mavy: this we know from our own ex- 
perience to be the case at this day. 

The writer of this article is a Septuage- 
narian, consequently old enough to have 
witnessed many of the vicissitudes of our 
inconstant climate, and perhaps has paid 
more attention to the weather and sea- 
sons than most men. 

We shall proceed to give some remark- 
able instances of these within the period 
of more than half a century. 

In the year 1761 we had an uncom- 
monly dry spring and summer, very much 
like 1818; the meadows were burnt up, 
and in many parts of the country the hay 
failed intirely. The weather changed about 
the end of July, with some heavy thunder 
storms, which greatly refreshed the earth, 
and restored vegetation. An unusual 
harvest followed, and they were reaping 
wheat, even in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, the latter end of July or the first 
week of August. 

The succeeding winter bad nothing re- 
markable to distinguish it from our ordi- 
pary winters, but that of the following 
year, 1762-3, was uncommonly cold, se- 
vere, and long; it set in attended with 
much snow early in November, without 
a break, or any symptom of thaw, till 
late in February. 

The next winter was a mild one, but 
that of 1764.5, was yet more so; there 
were some few days frost about Christmas, 
and a little about the middle of February, 
after which we had constant open weather, 
with heavy rains and frequent storms from 
the South-west and West, which continued 
till the 14th of April. It might naturally 
have been expected that such a winter as 
this would have been followed by an early 
spring. No such occurrence, however, 
took place ; it was kept back by a series 
of cold rains and tempests, which put a 
complete check to vegetation. 

The year 1790, was ushered in with 
weather unusually mild, and an early 
spring ; the gooseberry bushes were in 
bloom, the elms had began to show forth 
their leaves, We witnessed the elder in 
complete leaf on the 6th of February, and 
gathered the blossom of the bhawthoru in 
our own grounds on the 10th of April that 
year. But the year 1794 was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of any that had ‘oc- 
curred for centuries; for that year we 
seemed 
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seemed to have changed our climate for 
that of Italy or Spain. 

Many instances of these vicissitudes of 
our climate nave since taken place, and 
must be in the recollection of many indi- 
viduals which it would be supe:fiuous to 
quote. Some years ago, we had sucha 
succession of cold summers and backward 
harvests, that the shooting season was 
postponed from the first to the middle of 
September, by Act of Parliament, and 
continued in force till the seasons came 
round to their ordinary course. The sum- 
mers of 1816 and 1817, were so cold, 
bleak, and wet, that the harvest did not 
commence till late in September, even in 
the more Southern parts of the island’; and 
in several places the corn never ripened 
at all, particularly in Scotland, 

The summer of 1818 was remarkable 
for drought and heat, scarcely a drop of 
rain falling from May till late in Septem- 
ber; and the face of the country was so 
completely scorched by the Sun, that it 
presented a spectacle more like the arid 
plains of Hindostan than the verdant fields 
of Britain. 

We have adduced the above observa. 
tions, in order to show how far the opinion 
entertained of the deterioration of the 
temperature of our climate is well founded 
or otherwise. The Roman historian says, 
it was such in his time; and the Monkish 
historians of the middle ages assure us 


it was the same in their day, and thus 


confirm their assertions, They relate 
various instances of rigorous winters ; one 
mentions a winter which commenced in 
November, and continued till the middle 
of April : and another tells us of a severe 
frost at Midsummer, which destroyed the 
corn and fruits, and produced a famine. 
The weather and seasons seem to depend 
entirely upon the prevailing winds: if 
Easterly winds predominate during the 
winter months, we are sure to have severe 
frosts and backward springs ; if they oc- 
cur at later periods, we experience cold 
summers and backward harvests; but if 
Southerly winds prevail, we then expe- 
rience the reverse, when the continent be- 
comes heated by the powerful influence 
of a summer’s sun. If the wind comes 
from the South or South-east, then we 
feel oppressed with extreme heat, as was 
the case some few years ago, when the 
thermometer rose for two successive days 
to 924 degrees ; the wind was from the 
South-east, and if its course could have 
been traced, would probably have been 
found to‘ have been an emanation of the 
Sirocco of the Mediterranean, which is well 
known to be a hot blast from the African 
deserts, somewhat diluted and softened by 
blending itself with the more temperate 
atmosphere of the European continent. 
Oar insular situation too, doubtless, is 
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another, perhaps the principal cause of 
these variations of seasons and climate, 
and subjects us to more humidity than 
the countries of the Continent more distant 
from the Atlantic ocean, Accordingly, 
when a Westerly wind predominates in 
winter, we have heavy rains. and stormy 
weather ; and when, unattended with these, 
we have a mild temperature, and nothing 
to remind us of winter but the shortness of 
the days: whilst in the same latitudes, 
upon tbe neighbouring Continent, the 
rivers and waters are bound up in ice, 

At the sea side, the weather in the 
month of January 1817 was so unusually 
mild, that the thermometer ranged the 
greater part of the month between 50 
aod 58, and on one day rose to 60. The 
wind was from the South-west, and it 
probably came from the vicinity of the 
Tropic. 

Such appear to be the real causes of 
the varieties of season we so frequently 
experience; but why these only occur 
occasionally, and are not uniform, would 
puzzle the wisest to account for. The 
two cold and wet summers of 1816 and 
1817, have by some been imputed to the 
disruption of the Arctic ice, which by 
drifting by the tides and winds down the 
Atlantic, had chilled the atmosphere 
to a great extent, and extended its influ- 
ence to us. This, however, appears per- 
fectly visionary; for had that been the 
cause, how will they account for those 
varieties in our seasons for the last fifty 
years and more, when no such event was 
known to have taken place. We can 
easily believe, that these immense bo- 
dies of ice might lower the temperature 
of the air in their immediate vicinity, but 
this would be too inconsiderable to have 
any influence upon the atmosphere of our 
Island. Besides, it is to be observed, 
that these have been found nearer to the 
American continent than tbe British shores, 
and yet we have no information that any 
change has taken place in the temperature 
of America; but after all, great as they 
are said to be, the largest of them are 
mere specks, minute points floating and 
drifting in that vast body of water the At- 
lantic, too insignificant to operate avy 
sensible change on its surrounding atmo- 
sphere. That these have proceeded from 
the Arctic regions, is unquestionable ; they 
may be part of the ice which had so long 
barred all access to the coast of Green- 
Jand, or they may be fragments detached 
from the main body of the Polar ice, by 
storms and tides, or both. But the two ex- 
peditions of 1818 have fuily demonstrated, 
that the main body of ice has sustained 
no sensible diminution, that it was found 
compact and united in every part, as be- 
fore, all the way between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, presenting every where an in- 

surmountable 
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surmountable barrier not to be passed ; 
nor indeed, were they able to penetrate so 
far to the Northward as many former na- 
vigators. What then, let us ask, be- 
comes of the fancied amelioration of the 
climate of Britain, which certain Northern 
Philosophers predict, and would persuade 
us to look for from this supposed disrup- 
tion and dispersion of the ice of the Polar 
regions? It is allowed, likewise, that all 
these islands of ice have been encountered 
by late navigators far to the West. Now 
experieuce teaches us, that our hottest 
weather proceeds from Southerly winds, 
not from the West or North-west, where 
these have been generally discovered ; 
and it was from this quarter the wind 
came during the dry and hot spring and 
summer of 1818. Yet most of these float- 
ing islands of ice, the supposed cause of 
our two cold summers and late harvests 
of 1816 and 1817, must still exist; for it 
would take years to melt them under the 
Tropick. 

But we are told, that we once had vine- 
yards, which no longer exist, and tiat our 
orchards have become less productive. 
With respect to the former, as we do not ad- 
mit any diminution of temperature to have 
taken place in our climate, we consider that 
we are equally capable of having them at 
present. We koow that the common grape 
ripens with us in most years: and will 
any one say, that we could not have made 
our own wines in 1818 if we had had vine- 
yards? But the loss of them must be 
sought for in other causes. From the 
changeable nature of our climate, the 
produce of our vineyards must have al- 
ways been uncertain, and their culture 
hazardous and expensive. And when we 
had obtained considerable acquisitions in 
the Southern parts of France, it was found 
that we could always obtaiu our wines 
cheaper and of better quality, and in any 
quantity, from that part of our empire, 
than we could afford to raise them at 
home ; and to that cause alone do we im- 
pute the neglect and ultimate loss of our 
vineyards, which were grubbed up to 
make room for a more certaiu and more 
profitableculture : nor have we the smallest 
doubt, but that if due encouragement 
were given, they might be again establish- 
ed. The present high price of foreign 
wines strongly encourages the attempt ; 
bat no encouragement is to be expected 
from Government, which would not 
countenance a measure so highly de- 
trimental to the revenue. Besides, we all 
know there is a fashion even in wines, and 
‘the public taste has been so long habi- 
tuated to those of France and other coun- 
tries, that it might be long before the pub- 
lic prejudice would yield to the produce of 
our own vineyards. 

There are anomalies of Season in all 
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climates of the earth, and in all countries 
where the Seasons are most regular.—The 
periodical rains sometimes fail in Tropical 
countries, and famine ensues, as happea- 
ed in Bengal, in the years 1768 and 1769, 
when they failed partially the first, and 
almost totally the second; the famine of 
1770 was the consequence. There are 
likewise certain current opinions, both as 
to climate and weather, which, however 
generally admitted, are quite uofounded, 
and have long since classed with many 
other vulgar errors which require to be 
eradicated; for there is nothing more dif- 
ficult than to combat long- established 
prejudices. W. Y. 
March 16, 1819, 





Pyroticngous Acip. 

At the recent Anniversary of the White- 
haven Philosophical Society, two speci- 
mens of meat cured with the pyroligneous 
acid were exhibited. They were prepared 
on the 7th of September, 1819. One was 
hung up at home, and the other sent out 
by a vessel to the West Indies, to try the 
effect of climate upon it, and brought back 
on the return of the ship to that port. 
Both specimens were. pronounced by all 
present who tasted them, to be perfectly 
fresh, sweet, and fit for use after a lapse 
of 15 months. 





Pranet Vesta. 

The recently-discovered planet Vesia 
may now be perceived with a telescope of 
moderate power, in the constellation of 
Cancer; it appears like a star of the fifth 
or sixth magoitude. 





Geocentric anp Hetiocentaic Tastes. 

** The Chevalier Theodore Carezzini, a 
Piedmontese, has invented two kinds of 
round tables, which he calls geocentric 
and heliocentric tables, and by their aid, 
a person without any knowledge of ma- 
thematics can, in a very short time, 
thoroughly observe the course of the stars, 
and explain the celestial phenomena, La- 
dies and youths, whom the inventor has 
instructed in his method, have, without 
much previous knowledge of astronomy, 
satisfactorily solved various problems re- 
specting the sun, the moon, the planets, 
fixed stars, eclipses, &c. By means of 
these instruments, you may, in the open 
air, obtain a meridian line in a few mi- 
nutes ; and, in a journey by land, never 
miss the direction to the North. You may 
also learn the hour during the night with- 
out a watch. It is remarkable, that in 
the country the geocentric table may ap- 
pear in the shape of an astronomical gar- 
den, of whatever size you please.” 
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THE LAMENT OF WOBURN *. 


HAIL! sepulchre of mighty dead, 
Congenial to the Poet’s tread ; 

Thine is the glen I love to pace, 

Thine is the tale I love to trace ; 

Dear are thy walls, thy thronged town, 

Remembrance of thine old renown, 

And though thy Names have pass'd away, 

They leave behind a beamy ray. 

Yes, Woburn, tho’ thy cloister’d pile, 
Thy groined roof, thy fretted aile, 
With holy Abbots, great and just, 

Are mingled in ove common dust! 

Yet hast thou glories—thou canst claim 
The memory of unsullied fame: 
Strange turn of fate! the orphan child 
O’er thine obscurity had smil’d, 

Nor curs’d the glories yet they tell, 
That rose but as his parent fell. 


Peace gilds that roof, yet once that wall 
Hath known the stern oppressor’s thrall ; 
The moon that set on Pingrith’s bower 
Saw Woburn sadden’d in that hour ; 

The sun that rose on Kymble’s hilt 
Beheld her children weeping still. 

* Woe’ might each native voice exclaim, 
For Woburn was a ruin’d name. 


It was a sad, a dreary day 
That saw thy warrior ride away, 
It was a sadder, drearier noon 
That saw his steps retrac’d so soon: — 
From Leighton’s vale, in martial throng, 
Yon black battalion moves along. 


Where was the Russell iv that hour, 
Or Duncombe with the Brickhill power? 
Say—did not Luke's broad pennon beam, 
Sent not his helm its wonted gleam ; 
Withheld’st thou, Pingrith, aw’d by fear, 
Thy battle’s pride—thy Boteler’s spear? 
Yet as the fearless eagle flies, 

Swift to her post did Woburn rise ; 
Kaye to the front of battle came, 
And the young hope of Staunton’s name. 


Tis past—the trumpet’s martial tone 
Brac’d thee with valour scarce thine own ; 
Unequal to her foemen’s might 
Pale Woburn bore the shock of fight. 
Vain were her hopes—some new dismay 
Stamps ruin on the well-fought day ; 

Lo Staunton writhing quits the field, 

Death strikes his dart at Kaye’s broad 
shield, 

And as a torrent o’er the corn 

Through Woburn’s streets is ruin borne ! 

Farewell, proud hupes—around her wall, 
Her children fight, and bravely fall ; 

* This effusion is principally founded 
on a lamentable eveut during the civil 
wars, 





He comes—the Victor comes—his eye 
Beams the wild of clemency, 

While mindful of his arms’ renown, 

He prances through the yielding town ; 
Borne onward by the rushing horde, 
Still bade he Conquest sheath her sword: 
And grateful thousands yet had blest, 
The geverous flame in Bridges’ breast, 
Vain was his wish—an hostile spear, 
Hath reach’d him in his proud career. 


Weep, Woburn, weep, that dying sound, 
Sha!l spread destruction’s signal round ; 
Lo, where the scorching, ruthless brand, 
Glares in each soldier’s madden’d hand ! 
And he, whose voice had bid them spare 
The vanquish’d town, lies bleeding there ! 
Discord, who shrinks from Pity’s breath, 
Hath stopp’d his quivering tongue in death, 


I will not paint the woes, the shame 
Impending o’er a foeman’s name ; 
Suffice it, that no soldier came 
To work thy fall: some lawless band, 
The terror of a peaceful land, 
Suatch’d at the dark occasion’s call, 
And sought their prize in Woburn’s thrall. 
Such sorrows were—those sorrows past, 
Coofer a deathless fame at last. 


And while such joys her name can shed, 

Through Woburn’s shade I love to tread; 

There flows the voice I love to hear, 

There lives each reminiscence dear. 

Ah—shut from valour’s deathless beam, 

I court Love’s transitory dream: 

And what are joys like these to me 

Or the proud gift of Poesie, 

If L through life am doom'd to prove 

The pangs of unrequited Love ? 

Vain would the laurel wreath adorn me, 

Did she for whom I[ prize it, scorn me. 
J.T. M. 


TO THE RAINBOW, 
By T. Camppete. 


TRIUMPHANT arch, that fi'l’st the sky 
Wheu storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and Heaven. 

Can all that opticks teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dream of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Evchautment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 


To cold material laws! 
And 
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And yet fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch the sacred sign? 

And when its yellow lustre smil’d 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft ber child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first made anthem rang, 

On earth deliver’d from the deep, 
And the first Poet sang.” 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unrsaptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the Poet’s theme. 

The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem 

As when the eagle from the Ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


THE BARD’S WISH. 
O#8 were I Jaid 
In the green wood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees, 
Removed from woe, 
And the ills below, 
That render life but a long disease. 
No more to weep, 
But in soothing sleep, 
To slumber on long ages through ; 
My grave turf bright 
With the rosy light 
Of eve, or the morning’s silver dew. 
I ask no dirge— 
The foamy surge 
Of the torrent will sing a lament for me; 
And the evening breeze, 
That stirs the trees, 
Will murmur a mournful lullaby. 
Plant not—plant not, 
Above the spot, 
Memorial stones for the stranger’s gaze ; 
The earth and sky 
Are enough, for | 
Have lived with nature all my days. 
Oh were I laid 
In the greenwood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees, 
Gent. Mac. January, 1821. 
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Removed from woe, 
And the ills below, 
That render life but a long disease. <A. 


LORD BYRON TO MR. T. MOORE. 
MY boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea : 
But ere I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 
Here’s a sigh for those I love, 
And a smile for those I hate, 
And, whatever sky’s above, 
Here’s heart for any fate, 
Though the ocean roar around me, 
It still shall bear me on ; 
Though a desert shou!d surround me, 
It bath springs that may be won. 
Were it the last drop in the well, 
As I gasp’d on the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirits fell, 
Tis to thee that I would drink. 
In that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be—Peace to thee and thine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 


The OXFORD NEWSMAN’S ADDRESS 
to his Worthy MASTERS and. MIS- 
TRESSES.—CHRIsTMAS, 1820, 


Poets were scarce in former ages, 

At least so thought our antient sages ; 
“* Three Poets iv three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn!” 
But in this age of worth and wit, 
All-bounteous Nature has thought fit 
To bless us with three bards at once, 
To whom each Antient seems a dunce ;— 
Scarce Homer’s self can stand his ground, 
Where Byron, Scorr, and Moons are 

found : 

And, lest these sons of fire should quarrel, 
For Beauty’s smile, or Phoebus’ laurel, 
Kind Nature to prevent a wrangle, 
Has placed ’em in a fair triangle, 
Which plan appears most right to me, 
As Wit should always — be :— 
The Northern point a Minstrel guards, 
Whom Scotia hails the first of bards ; 
The Western point, green Ireland’s shore, 
Enraptur’d hails the name of Moors; 
The Southern point is England’s Isle, 
Where Byron woos the Muse’s smile, 
With phrenzied eye, and song divine, 
Bright favourite of the dark-haired line ! 
Might one of these but condescend, 
This troublous year, to stand my friend, 
To touch with spark of seraph fire, 
Old Jouy Trort’s bald and broken lyre— 
(Who still his arduous circle goes, 
Through Sommer’s heat, and Winter’s 


snows, 
And News of every colour brings then, 
To Whigs and Tories, Queen’s and King’s 
men ; 
Might one of these, with fluent strains, 
But irrigate his barren brains, 


And 
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And guide, with honied rhymes at will, 
His slowly- moving gray-goose quill, 
Then worthy Masters would [ tip ye 
Whole buckets-full of Aganippe, 
Would crop like other tuneful asses, 
The weeds that sprout on Mount Parnassus, 
And your minds’ appetite appease 
With intellectual fricasees :— 

But since, alas! it is not mine 
In themes of lofty rank to shine, 
Let gifted Bards, and other men try 
Their hands on matters Parliament’ry, 
Pour the full tide of burning words 
On Brovcuam & Denman, Queen & Lorps, 
And once again the whole rehearse 
In living Chronicle of verse, 
Of what befell the Royal Rover, 
Since her first bubbling up at Dover, 
Her gracious smiles and care exhausting, 
On bowing Woop and Bitty Austin, 
Until by various wishes toss’d, 
Those thrilling words her ear accost, 
* The Queen has won ! The Bill is lost !” 
Such be their boastful aim, who try 
On Pegasean nag to fly, 
In stinging stanzas to assail, 
Earls Donoughmore and Lauderdale, 
Or in soft lullabies to rock ye 
By mirthful ditties on Majocchi ; 
On theme, so taking and bewitching, 
Each hapless Anti-Queenite hitching, 
In biting paragraphs, or bold rhymes, 
In imitation of the Old Times ; 
Whilst I, on rhyming crutch essay, 
To plod my dark and doggrel way, 
Thro’ London streets, both long and wide, 
From Tyburna turnpike to Cheapside; 
Thro’ thronging squads, and echoing brawls 
Of heavenly-minded Radicals, 
When the Queen sojourned to St. Paul’s! 
For having from my masters got 
Leave both for self, and Mrs. Trott, 
To chase, for once, our cares away, 
In sunshine of a holiday; [bours, 
And breathe, like other reckless neigh- 
Some little respite from our labours, 
As maggots—for there’s little difference— 
Gain from crack’d filberts jail deliv’rance, 
We crawled it—(Mrs. Trott, you know, 
More nimble is of tongue than tve)— 
To where in amplest tide the folly ran, 
To London’s city metropolitan. 
And now the day of days arrives ! 
When each with other strongly strives 
To rend the air with such mad cries, 
As drive the birds fram out the skies, 
And shake, with earthquake of applause, 
High. flying pigeons and jackdaws ; 
Now the throng begins to pour 
Through the Minories to the Tower, 
From Spitalfields in crowds they come, 
From Shoreditch and from Hackney some ; 
All the lanes and alleys fill soon, 
Headed by Sir Rossrt Witson : 
Haste, Warruman ! haste, my darling boy! 
To greet, and give your Mistress joy— 
The Bill’s no more—old Woop’s no fool ! 
She ’s Queen io spite of Liverpool ! 
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Hark! the merry bells are ringing— 
Happy mortals! cheerful singing— 
Cockades and laurel! joyous sights— 
Regiments of blazing mutton-lights, 
Red-lettered day for Bergamites ! 
Mercy on us! what ado! 
** Pve lost a cloak !”—* and I a shoe” — 
* Stop thief! pray stop that running fel- 
low— 
He’s scambering off with my umbrella!” 
See the rumpled lasses stand, 
Lending each a helping hand, 
Smoothing back dishevelled tresses, 
Pinaoing up their tattered dresses, 
Conglomeration now of trampers, 
Closely packed, like figs in hampers — 
Free as the wind in key-hole narrow ! 
Happy as toads beneath a harrow! 
And now the grand procession comes— 
Strike up, ye trumpets, and ye drums! 
The coach and six, all spick and span, 
Containing Queen and Lapy Anne, 
Their dresses glittering like the rainbow, 
And elbowed close by Woop, their main 
beau; 
Next, fiercely mounted on highflyers, 
Joe Hume and Perer Moors, Esquires— 
Then capering horsemen, two aud two, 
Proudly present themselves to view, 
In all their hats white favours glow, 
Fit emblems of ** the unsunned snow ;” 
Though Love sometimes is apt to scorch, 
And snow will melt in Cupid’s torch! — 
Amid the chariots that so mob us, 
Lo! one containing little Hosnouss. 
In fall Court dress, oh! how well-bred ! 
And fine, like gilded gingerbread ;—~ 
The Sheriffs strut before the Queen, 
In civic robes of mazarine, 
Obeisances successive warp 
The plastic back of Lord Mayor Tuorre, 
(Like goose, which catching water-snail, 
His head immerged, turns up his tail,) 
Then meets her, with uncovered pate, 
Alighting at the Church-yard gate. 
Look up! like tulip-beds in May days, 
See the balconies cramm’d with ladies— 
Windows are choked with heads in piles, 
And houses roofed with two-legg’d tiles ; 
The jam below, so firm and fitting, 
You scarce could thrust an iron spit in ;— 
Then, ** Oh!” cries Mrs. Trott, “ my dear, 
Pray let us budge a bit from here ; 
There’s such a scrouging and such 
squeezing, 
The people’s all so disobliging : 
This mob—I’m sure we can’t wag through 
it— 
St. Giles’s Fair is nothing to it: 
Oh! how I long once more to greet 
Our home in Penny-farthing-street ; 
The horses kick and look so wild— 
—I'm glad we did not bring the child ;— 
Although poor Jackey cried to stump it— 
Well, he shall have some butter’d crum- 
t— 
With all this posse in the street, 
’Tis plain they’d tread him under feet ; 
So 
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So that, for sure, I’m not to blame— 

He’d better blubber than be lame. 

La! how the buggaboos do splash, 

They’ve all bedaub’d my best calash ;— 

I little thought to run such risks 

With this here lute-string, bought at 
Fisx’s *¥ ; 

Besides the streets is quite a hash— 

Such heaps of mire—and all squish- 
squash— 

My flannel dickey’s all in guod, 

And smeared like any mason’s hod— 

Sure such a serious of ill forten 

No other mortal e’er was caught in— 

Oh lud! my sides! —Oh, Ma’am what 
gribs ! 

—Just take your elbows from my ribs— 

I beg you'll cease my back your whacks 
on— 

D’ye think [’m made of putrefaction ? 

Stay, John !—mishap upon mishap— 

My very toes are smash’d to pap— 

I ne’er at home saw such a rabble, 

Not e’en when Town and Gownsmen 
squabble ; 

My flounce is all begrimed (worse luck), 

And stockings, too, as damp as muck: 

That sauce-box, with his grinning jowl, 

Says | am like a parboiled owl— 

This noise, and racketting, and hurry, 

Has put my nerves in such a flurry, 

I shan’t be well, ’till I can tickle ’em 

To rest again, with cup of Mickiem ¢ ; 

Let us cross over—haste, be quick— 

Pray, Sir, take care, your horse will kick ; 

And when a nag rears up and capers, 

It always puts me in the vapours : 

Oh me! how awkwardly he rides— 

The saddle’s all askew—besides 

His foot in stirrup is but half in— 

Well, he’s no gemman by his laughing :— 

Odzooks! as sure as eggs is eggs, 

I've catched the cramp in both my legs ; 

And ob! that mud, I’ve just stepp’d flop 


in— 
—And now I feel my garters dropping !” 


Sooner might you, my worthy Masters, 
Cure broken hearts with issue plasters ; 
Sooner with cobwebs build a ridge 
Against the tide at London bridge; 

Sooner in bull-rush find a knot, 

Than stop the tongue of Mrs. Trorr, 

When once, with downhill speed, it goes 

Along the path of her own woes. 

So finding all my efforts vain, 

To quell her ire, or heal her pain, 

I gladly hook’d my arm in her’s, 

Sticking together close as burrs, 

And ied her gallantly along 

Forth from the mud and maddening 
throng, 





* A celebrated tradesman in Oxford. 
+ An eminent brewer in Oxford. 
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To where from Hatchett’s, Piccadilly, 

Starts the bang up of sable Billy 

Then glad aod happy uot bn A lost her, 

I shoved her up outside of Costar §, 

(Some drops of comfort in the flagon, 

To keep the cold out as we wag on,) 

Thus cheek by jowl, we posted down, 

Revisiting, in Oxford Town, 

(As folks of fashion say) our Seat 

Bosomed in Penny-farthing-street ; 

No valet waiting there, or lackey, 

Save, with extended arms, poor Jackey : 

Yet quite content, if this our tour 

Shall gently shake, for one half hour, 

Care’s aching wrinkles from your brow, 

And light it up with pleasure now! 

Determining henceforth to shun 

Those plagues, which others nickname fun, 

Pil fly the stir and anxious throbs 

Of London politics and mobs ; 

Leave Kings and Queens and things of 
State 

To quid-nunc keen and learned pate ; 

And my attention solely turo all 

To circulate old Jackson’s Journat. 


At times and taxes some may fret, 
And shudder at the Nation's debt ; 
I ne’er the fancied ills bemoan, 
No debts distufb me but my own; 
Only those zealots mad I call, 
Who take the name of Radical, 
Who burn to tear—their hearts o’erflowing 
With hate, that Hell itself might glow in— 
The bonds of Church and State asunder, 
To bring all wealth and wisdom under, 
That they may batten in the plunder. 
But let another hope be our’s! 
Still may Britannia’s sea-girt towers 
The gauntlet of defiance throw, 
To foreign and domestic foe— 
May strife and factious clamour fly, 
Like clouds that rack the morning sky, 
Before the sun of loyalty ! 
May crowded harvests smile around, 
And hot sirloins be ever found 
To smoke upon the board of those 
Whose heart with patriot ardour glows. 
May draught of Micxsm’s best be there, 
To toast the King in bumpers rare ; 
And tankards frothed above the brink, 
To stop up each intestine chink ; 
To gird their nerves, and give ’em pluck 
To thread life’s varied maze with luck : 
Nor while Joux Trott his weekly round 
Trips, like Camilla, o’er the ground, 
Will you, my generous friends, refuse 
To speed his progress with the News, 
To stay the craving throes his stomach 

feels, 

And kindly grease the hinges of his heels ! 





} A first-rate whip, in the employ of 
Mr. Costar. 
§ Mr. Costar, the obliging and opulent 
coach proprietor of Oxford. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, January 23. 

This being the day fixed by Procla- 
mation for the meeting of Parliament, 
his Majesty, attended by the principal 
Officers of State and the Household, 
came down to the House about 2 o’clock, 
and opened the Session.—Sir 7. Tyrwhitt, 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
was directed to summon the Commons, 
and on their appearance at the Bar his 
Majesty delivered the fullowing Speech : 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


**T have the satisfaction of acquaint- 
ing you, that I continue to receive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
Country. 

** It will be a matter of deep regret to 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually 
lead to any interruption of tranquillity 
in that quarter; but it will, in such 
case, be my great object to secure to my 
people the continuance of Peace. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“* The measures by which, in the last 
Session of Parliament, you made provi- 
sion for the expences of my civi! govern- 
ment, and for the bonour and dignity 
of the Crown, demand my warmest ac- 
knowledgments. 

“TI have directed that the estimates 
for the current year shall be laid before 
you; and it is a satisfaction to me to 
have been enabled to make some re- 
duction in our military establishments. 

* You will observe from the accounts 
of the public revenue, that, notwith- 
standing the receipts in Ireland have 
proved materially deficient, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate circumstances 
which have affected the commercial 
credit of that part of the United King- 
dom, and although our foreign trade, 
during the early part of this time, was 
in a state of depression, the total re- 
venue has, nevertheless, exceeded that 
of the preceding year. 

“ A considerable part of this increase 
must be ascribed to the new taxes; but 
in some of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth, 
the augmentation has fully realized any 


expectation which could have been rea- 
sonably formed of it. 

“The separate provision which was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of 
Wales, in the year 1814, terminated 
with the demise of his late Majesty. 

** T have, in the mean time, directed 
advances, as authorized by law; and it 
will, under present circumstances, be for 
you to consider what new arrangements 
should be made on this subject. 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


** T have great pleasure in being able 
to acquaint you, that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place within the 
last half year in several of the most im- 
portant branches of our. commerce and 
manufacures ; andthat in many of the 
manufacturing districts the distresses 
which prevailed at the commencement 
of the last Session of Parliament have 
greatly abated, 4 

It will be my most ‘anxious desire to 
concur in every measure which may be 
considered as calculated to advance our 
internal prosperity. 

* | well know that, notwithstanding 
the agitations produced by temporary 
circumstances, and amidst the distress 
which still presses upon a large portion 
of my subjects, the firmest reliance may 
be placed on that affectionate and loyal 
attachment to my person and govern- 
ment, of which I have recently re- 
ceived so many testimonies from all 
parts of my kingdom, and which, whilst 
it is most grateful to the strongest feel- 
ings of my heart, I shall ever consider 
as the best and surest safeguard of my 
Throne. 

“In the discharge of the important 
duties imposed upon you, you will, I 
am confident, be sensible of the indis- 
pensable necessity of promoting and 
maintaining, to the utmost of your 
power, a due obedience to the laws, and 
of instilling into all classes of my sub- 
jects a respect for lawful authority, and 
for those established Institutions, under 
which the Country has been enabled to 
overcome so many difficulties, and to 
which, under Providence, may be as- 
cribed our happiness and renown as & 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 


The King of France has opened the Ses- 
sion of the Chambers. The ceremony 
took place in one of the halls of the 
Louvre, which was magnificently prepared 
for the occasion. On the right of the 
Throne was Monsieur, and on the left the 
Duke d’Angouleme. The Duke d’Orleans 
was on the right of his Majesty, next to 
Monsieur.—The speech was, upon the 
whole, an interesting document. Its tone 
is decidedly pacific in referring to the fo- 
reign relations of France, and to the gene- 
ral state of Europe, His Majesty pre- 
sents a very flattering picture of the state 
of his kingdom ; and, to prove the since- 
rity of the representation, he states that a 
diminution of the public imposts will be 
submitted to the Chamber. 

Dec, 28. Louis XVIII. received a Grand 
Deputation of the Chamber of Peers, with 
their Address. His Majesty’s answer was 
as follows :— 

“I receive with deep sensibility this 
testimony of the sentiments of the Cham- 
ber of Peers. I observe with real satisfac- 
tion the conformity of its principles with 
mine. 

* [ have said, and I repeat it, that if 1 
wish to see my life prolonged, it is to con- 
solidate the institutions which I have given 
to my people. But, whatever may be the 
decrees of Providence, let us vot forget 
this maxim of our public law—-“ the King 
never dies in France.” 


NETHERLANDS. 
The palace of the Prince of Orange, at 
Brussels, has been destroyed by fire. 


SPAIN axv PORTUGAL. 

The Constitutionnel gives an extract of a 
private letter from Madrid of the 5th inst. 
stating that the Cortes had been convoked 
for the 9th for the purpose of taking into 
consideration an invitation, in the name 
of the Allied Sovereigns, to Ferdinand VII. 
to proceed personally to the Congress of 
Laybach! It is added, that this intelli- 
gence had produced (as well it might) a 
great sensation. Upon this circumstance, 
which is confirmed by private letters re- 
ceived in this country from Madrid, there 
remains therefore no doubt. 

A new conspiracy is stated to have been 
discovered at Saragossa ; but which had 
been completely frustrated, and a number 
of individuals arrested. 

The Portuguese Goveroment has pub- 
lished a * Manifesto of the Portuguese 
Nation to the Sovereigns and People of 
Europe,” enumerating to them the suffer- 
ings of Portugal for many years, describ- 
ing the corrupt and debased administra- 
tion by which that country had been go- 


verned, the malversation that prevailed in 
all the departments of State, and ascrib- 
ing the late changes to the pressure of all 
these grievances. 

Dispatches from Rio Janeiro contain 
information, that the King bas forwarded 
his Royal acquiescence in the measures of 
reform vow taking place at Lisbon; ac- 
companied by an assurance, that when 
the constitutional restorations are com- 
pleted by the Cortes, he will give them 
his cordial sanction, and send one of his 
sons to perform the offices of a Royal 
Chief Magistrate. 

NAPLES. 

We are informed by the French jour- 
nals, that the King of Naples arrived at 
Florence on the 22d ult. from Leghorn. 
His Majesty quitted Florence the 27th, 
arrived the same day at Bologaa, and on 
the 28ih at Modena. The King was ex- 
pected at Laybach on the 4th inst. The 
Duke de Gallo, the Neapolitan Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, joined the King at 
Florence. 

The following is a translation of a letter 
dated Dec. 20, which has excited consi- 
derable interest among the natural philo- 
sophers of Naples :—* Cosenza,—On the 
29th of November last, about half past six 
in the evening (un ‘ora e mezzo della 
notte), there suddenly apy d on the 
West of the horizon a luminous body 
more brilliant than the moon at its full, 
This body had the figure of a dragon. 
After passing with great velocity across 
the horizon, it changed into a dark and 
thick cloud, After three or four minutes 
several violent flashes of lightning burst 
from the cloud, which, after playing awhile 
through the air, died away. In the mo- 
ment of their disappearance a long and 
loud peal of thunder was heard, and a 
considerable motion was felt in the air. 
The cloud then took a triangular figure, 
and rolling rapidly to the East, disap- 
peared. On the following morning the 
mountains to the East were found covered 
with snow, although the weather had been 
very mild, Where it exploded there remain- 
ed a long via lactea near the cloud. My 
opinion is, that it was a meteor composed 
of the same materials as lightning. Nei- 
ther it nor its precipitations fell in direct 
lines, because their specific gravity was 
less than that of the air. On the tops of 
the mountains it was met by winds which 
dissolved it into snow.”—This luminous 
body was visible at Naples, but none of 
its characteristics were observed: in some 
parts of Calabria, and on the part of Sicily 
opposite, we have heard that its appear« 
ances were more singular than those de- 
scribed in the foregoing letter. 

TURKEY, 
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TURKEY. 

A letter from Corfu states, that the 
famous Ex-Pacha of Janina, has obtained 
his pardon ; having succeeded in gaining 
the party of the Harem by the sacrifice of 
two millions of sequins (1,000,000/. Eng- 
lish sterling), and jewels to the value of 
half as much. His three sons, who had 
surrendered themselves to the Ottoman 
army, had been decapitated. 

GERMANY. 

German papers contain the following 
Declaration, addressed to the different 
Governments of Europe by the Allied 
Sovereigns at Troppau, relative to the 
affairs of Naples. It was delivered to the 
Senate at Hamburgh, by the Austrian Re- 
sident Minister Baron Hadel :-— 

“« The overthrow of the order of things 
in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, bas neces- 
sarily excited the cares and the uneasiness 
of the powers who combated the revolu- 
tion, and convinced them of the necessity 
of putting a check on the new calamities 
with which Europe is threatened. The 
same principles which united the great 
powers of the Continent to deliver the 
world from the military despotism of an 
individual issuing from the revolution, 
ought to set against the revolutionary 
power which has just developed itself. 

** The Sovereigns assembled at Trop- 
pau, with this intention, venture to hope 
that they shall attain this object. They 
will take for their guides, in this great en- 
terprise, the treaties which restored peace 
to Europe, and have united its nations 

ether. 

** Without doubt, the powers have the 
right to take, in common, general mea- 
sures of precaution against those States, 
whose reforms, engendered by rebellion, 
are openly opposed to legitimate govern- 
ment, as example has already demonstrat- 
ed; and, especially, when this spirit of 
rebellion is propagated in the neighbour- 
ing States, by secret agents. In conse- 
quence, the Monarchs assembled at Trop- 
pau have concerted together the measures 
required by circumstances, and have com- 
municated to the Courts of London and 
Paris their intention of attaining the end 
desired, either by mediation or by force. 
With this view they have invited the King 
of the Two Sicilies to repair to Laybach, 
to appear there as conciliator between his 
misguided people aud the States whose 
tranquillity is endangered by this state of 
things ; and as they have resolved not to 
recognize any authority established by 
the seditious, it is only with the King that 
they can confer. 

** As the system to be followed has no 
other foundation than treaties already ex- 
isting, they have no doubt of the assent of 
the Courts of Paris and London. The 
only object of this system is, to consoli- 
date the alliance between the Sovereigns ; 
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it has no view to conquest, or to violations 
of the independence of other powers, 
Voluntary ameliorations in the Govera- 
ment will not be impeded. They desire 
only to maintain tranquillity, and protect 
Europe from the scourge of new revolu- 
tions, and to prevent them as far as pos- 
sible.” 

The Berlin Government Gazette states 
itself authorised to declare, that no idea was 
ever entertained for a moment at Trop- 
pau, of negociating with the party prevail- 
ing at Naples, or to make proposals to it 
to change the new order of things. This 
would be, in other terms, recognising the 
legality of an insurrection, the instigators 
of which were a secret political sect, and 
whose instrument was the army. 

The typhus fever has broken out in the 
Austrian encampment in Italy; and has 
spread so widely, that in some regiments 
there are from 700 to 800 men laid up in 
the hospitals: and in all there were 
16,000 men sick. The cavalry had also 
suffered considerable loss, attributed to 
want of forage; 1500 horses had died 
within a short time. 

ASIA. 

A proclamation has been issued by R. T. 
Farquhar, Esq. Governor of the Mauri- 
tius, granting the freedom of that port. 

By accounts from Bombay, to the end 
of August, it appears, that his Excel- 
lency, Governor Elphinstone, had been 
obliged, in order to stop the depredations 
committed on British property by the 
pirates in the Arabian Gulph, to dispatch 
a squadron for the purpose. 

A more serious disturbance has arisen, 
which all the exertions of the Most Noble 
the Governor General, and the Governor of 
Bombay, to settle amicably, have failed 
to accomplish. Some time in the month 
of June last, a Vakeel (or Ambassador) 
from the Sindians, a nation situated on 
the Indus, was proceeding to treat with 
the Government of Bombay, on some 
point, and who had a body of armed men 
with him; they were taken to be marau- 
ders, so common in that part of our terri- 
tories (as a body of men called Cossacs 
and Justs had just been plundered in the 
district), and a scuffle took place, in which 
the Nakeel was unfortunately killed. It 
was entirely a mistake, as he had sent no 
account of his advance. The Hon. Mr. 
Elphinstone lost no time in explaining the 
matter, and the Sindiaus appeared to be 
satisfied ; but, with the treachery that is 
their characteristic, they invaded Kutch, 
plundered a village, and wrote a most im- 
pudent dispatch to the Government of 
Bombay. In consequence of this, a force 
of 4000 troops was assembled in Kutch, 
under the command of the Hon. Colonel 
Lincoln Stanhope. Mr. Elphinstone then 
sent an agent to meet the Vakeels of the 
Emirs of the Sindians, in the hope of an 

amicable 
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amicable termination, and stated to them 
the force with which he was resolved to 
prevent their further hostilities ; but they 
thought lightly of our preparations, defied 
our power, and called in the aid of their 
neighbouring allies, and they stopped all 
commercial intercourse with the British 
Government. 

The affair now assumed a serious com- 
plexion. ‘The Sindians can muster a force 
of between 30 and 40,000 men, chiefly 
horse ; and they threaten us with an iova- 
sion by the Balonches, whose country lies 
to the West of the Indus, and who are a 
terror to their neighbours. Lord Hast- 
ings is most anxious to preserve peace. 
The whole of the British territory under 
his command had assumed the most tran- 
quil and flourishing appearance. The 
sense of security which the natives enjoy 
had every where given a spur to industry, 
and cultivation was making rapid strides. 
The Company’s paper was at a premium, 
and every thing promised a continuance 
of prosperity and happiness before un- 
known to the Peninsula. Mr. Elphin- 
stone cordially concurred with the Gover- 
nor General in the desire of conciliating 
all ranks of the new countries of which we 
had gained possession, and it was gratify~ 
ing to see the Pindarees and retired sol- 
diers employing themselves in cultivating 
the fields. But it b impossible 
tamely to submit to this wanton aggres- 
sion ; and accordingly an army of 14,060 
men is forthwith to be assembled, and by 
the month of October is expected to be in 
Kutch. The Commander in Chief is to be 
Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. and the se- 
cond in command Major General Lionel 
Smith, two most gallant officers, who pos- 
sess the entire confidence of the Bombay 
army. 





AMERICA, &c. 

The New York papers bring a deplor- 
able statement of the American finances. 
The deficiency for the current year is es- 
timated at near seven millions and a half 
of dollars ; and the American Secretary of 
the Treasury recommends having recourse 


to a loan. 
AFRICA. 

The canal cut between Kamanich and 
Alexandria, by order of the Pacha, has 
been productive of great utility to com- 
merce. This Work was completed in 
three months by 25,000 men ; and, as far 
as regards the means employed to carry it 
into execution, will bear a comparison 
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with the undertakings of the antient Kings 
of Egypt. 

Loss or THe Asecona Transport.—It is 
with the most poignant regret that we 
communicate the melancholy fate of the 
Abeona transport of 328 tons, under the 
charge of Lieutenant Mudge, of the Royal 
Navy, which sailed from Greenock, in 
October last, with settlers for the Cape of 
Good Hope.—On the 25th of November, 
about noon, in latitude 4 deg. 30 min. 
North, and longitude 25 deg. 30 min. 
West, the Abeona unfortunately caught 
fire, and was burnt, under circumstances 
of the most awful and distressing nature. 
Out of a crew of twenty-one persons, and 
one bundred and forty-one emigrants, men, 
women, and children, making a total of 
one hundred and sixty-one persons, only 
forty nine were saved, These are happily 
all safely landed at Lisbon, and have sub- 
sequently sailed in the Royal Charlotte, 
merchant brig, for Grenock, except ten 
orphar boys, whom the gentlemen of the 
British Factory, at Lisbon, have taken 
under their kind protection. The fire 
broke out io the after store-room, whilst 
the chief mate was occupied in some ne- 
cessary business there; and such was the 
awful progress of the flames, that only 
three small-boats could be got over-board, 
before the flames consumed the tackles, 
&c. necessary for hoisting out the long- 
boat.—In these three small boats forty- 
nine persons were received on board with 
so scanty a supply of provisions, that the 
consequences must have been almost 
equally dreadful with the untimely fate of 
those left on board, had not a Portuguese 
ship from Bahia, bound to Lisbon, most 
providentially fallen in with them at day- 
light next morning, and received them on 
board, in which they were safely and hos- 
pitably conveyed to Lisbon, after cruiz- 
ing about the fatal spot till noon, in hopes 
of descrying some of the miserable suf- 
ferers who might have clung to part of the 
wreck, but without success. Of a crew 
consisting of 21 persons, 14 are saved, in- 
cluding Lieut. Mudge, the agent; Mr. 
Fisher, the surgeon; the Master of the 
ship; and Second Mate ; the First Mate, 
in the most feeling manner, refusing to go 
into the boats, saying that he would abide 
the fate of those left on board. Of the 
emigrants, consisting in all of 31 men, 24 
women, 55 boys, and 30 girls,—only 10 
men, 3 women, 16 boys, and 6 girls are 
saved, 


——__——— 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
‘One of the churchwardens and the 
i of Chariton Mackrell, Somerset, 
having denied the right of the Rector (the 


Rev. Mr. Sharpe) to control the ringing 
of the church bells, the latter has consult- 
ed Dr. Lushington on the subject ; and 
the following is given as the substance of 
the Doctor’s opinion on the questions put 

to 
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to him by the Rector:—‘ That the con- 
sent of the Minister (whether incumbent 
or curate) is necessary to authorize the 
ringing of bells in the church; and that 
the consent of either or both Churchwar- 
dens, without the Minister’s consent, is 
not sufficient. That the Minister’s con- 
sent to the ringing of the bells must a/ways 
be had; if the two Churchwardens differ, 
the consent of the Minister and one 
Churchwarden would be sufficient; but 
the consent of the Minister against both 
Charchwardens would not justify the ring- 
ing, nor would the consent of both Church- 
watdens against the Mirister authorize it. 
That the Minister has authority to limit 
the time of ringing, and that the ringers 
are bound to obey him. And that no 
person has a right, without the consent of 
the Minister (whether incumbent or cu- 
rate) to place flags, garlands, or any 
thing else, either in or upon the church, 
or in the church-yard.” 

Letters from Ireland, of a very recent 
date, represent the state of that country 
as in a most melancholy point of view. 
Most of the farmers are ruined in conse- 
quence of their land being held at the 
war-rents; which, from the extremely 
low price of provisions, they are wholly 
unable to pay. 

The Hawk, next to the Parrot, is said to 
be the longest-lived bird that flies ; one of 
the former birds, of the buzzard kind, died 
lately, which had been in the gardens 
at Biickling, in Norfolk, upwards of 50 
years, and was an old bird when taken 
and placed there. 

A Goose, the property of Mr. Hird, sen. 
of Heapham, Lincolnshire, laid the asto- 
nishing number of ten eggs-on the Ist of 
November last. 

A tenant of the Rev. M. Cottie, of War- 
wick, has just presented to him a part of 
the solid butt of an ash-tree, containing 
within it the skull of some anima! (an- 
known). It was*in the part of the tree 
nine feet above the ground, and was per- 
fectly enclosed in solid timber. 

Jan. 4. At Prickwillow, near Ely, Mr. 
Gittam of Nordelph, Norfolk, undertook to 
skait a mile on the ice in three minutes, 
for a wager of one hundred guineas. An 
amazing assemblage of persons attended 
to witness the undertaking, and were 
agreeably surprised to see it accomplished 
with great apparent ease in fifteen seconds 
Jess than the given time. 

Jan. 10. The severity of the frost was 
so extreme this night, that as Mr. Fel- 
wick, of Tangier Mill, Eton, was returning 
from Maidenhead Market, he was per- 
fectly benumbed as he arrived near Dor- 
ney Common, and, falling from his horse, 
lay in the road quite insensible. No 
signs of life were perceived for three 
hours; after which time Mr. Felwick be- 
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came gradually aware of his situation, 
He describes, that he felt a violent and 
sudden chill seize his whole body as he 
was riding along, and he became almost 
instantly powerless, avd fell from his 
horse. He had dined with some farmers 
at Maidenhead, but took no liquor what- 
ever. Mr. Felwick is still very ill, 

Jan. 15. A destructive fire broke out 
at Thorpe Hail, in Hertfordshire, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Campbell Bowen, which 
burnt it to the ground in two hours, toge- 
ther with coach-house and stabling conti- 
guous, and a rick of hay. It was occa- 
sioned by the negligence of a servant 
setting fire to the curtaius in going to bed, 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Thursday, Dec. 21. 


At Bow-street, Mr. Frederick Accum, 
the well-known lecturer on practical che- 
mistry, was brought to the office by Bishop 
and Nicholls, the officers, from his house 
in Compton-street, Soho, where he has 
resided for about thirty years, charged 
with robbing the Royal Institution in Al- 
bemarle-street ; to which the prisoner was 
a subscriber, and had been so for a num- 
ber of years. He underwent an examina- 
tion before R. Birnie, esq. the sitting Ma- 
gistrate; from which it appeared, that the 
valuable library of the Royal Institution 
had been considerably deteriorated for 
some years past, on account of the books 
having been mutilated by some person 
who had torn out part of their leaves, 
This disgraceful practice increased so 
much, that Mr. John Stert, the assistant 
librarian, laid in watch to detect the of- 
fenders ; and on the 20th, suspecting the 
prisoner had torn five leaves out of 
* Nicholson’s Journal,” which he had been 
reading, he obtained a search-warrant, 
and in Mr, Accum’s house fonnd a number 
of leaves, that corresponded with books 
which had been mutilated, It was sup- 
posed that Mr. Accum’s object was, to 
assist him in his scientific publications, 
and save him the expence of purchasing 
books ; the leaves taken out of the differ- 
ent books being the most interesting and 
important part of the works, The pri- 
soner, in his defence, said, the leaves 
seized by the officers at his house, and 
produced before the Magistrate, belonged 
to books which he had at home.—The 
Magistrate, after hearing the whole of the 
case, observed, that, however valuable the 
books might be from which the leaves 
found in the prisoner’s house had been 
taken, yet the leaves separated from 
them were only waste paper. If they had 
weighed a pound, he would have commit- 
ted him for the value of a pound of waste 

paper ; 
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paper; but as that was not the case, he 
discharged him. 

His Majesty has ordered a full-length 
statue in bronze of George III. to be 
erected on the top of Snow Hill, Windsor 
Park, with his hand pointing towards his 
favourite residence, Windsor Castle. 

A Society has been formed under the 
title of “*The Constitutional Association, 
for opposing the progress of disloyal and 
seditious principles.’”” The Society held 
a meeting on Friday, Dec, 22, at the King’s 
Mead, Poultry, Sir J. Sewell, knt. LL.D. 
im the Chair; when a public Address was 
agreed on, and several Resolutions adopted 
by the members. 


Monday, Jan. 1. 


This morning, between the hours of 
twelve and one, the following catastrophe 
took place at the house of Dr. Uwins, 
No, 13, Bedford-row, Red Lion-square. 
Mrs. Leathes, au elderly lady (in conse- 
quence of indisposition) was lately sent 
up to London from the country, and 
placed in the house of Dr. Uwins, where 
she occupied apartments ; together with her 
daughter, Miss Leathes, in order thal she 
might be under the immediate attention 
of the Doctor—On the above morning 
(while Mrs. Leathes was lying in bed, and 
her daughter reading by the bed-side), the 
female servant, who was in the habit of 
attending on the sick, entered the apart- 
meot with some medicine, which was iu- 
tended for her; and, having placed the 
candle in rather an awkward situation, 
the bed-curtains caught fire; when the 
blaze reached to an alarming height, so 
that the parties could not possibly get to 
the dvor. Miss Leathes was so much 
alarmed, that she immediately rose, open- 
ed the back window, whence she precipi- 
tated herself to the area, pitched upon ber 
head, and fractured her skull in a dread- 
ful manner. The servant, perceiving vo 
chance of escape from the immense body 
of flames, followed the example of her 
mistress by throwing herself from the 
same window, which belongs to the se- 
cond fioor back apartment: she broke 
both her legs and her back in the force of 
the fall. By this time the flames were 
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increasing, which, together with the groans: 
of the unfortunate females in the yard, 
attracted the attention of the persons ad- 
jacent, and assistance was procured. Miss 
Leathes, who was no more than eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, died the same 
evening. The servant is since dead. 
Tuesday, Jan. 2. 


At night, Mr, Hunter, of Hatton.garden, 
was attacked near the Small Pox Hospi- 
tal, St. Pancras, by a single footpad, who 
presented a pistol at him, and robbed him 
of four one pound notes and some silver. 
Aman ina loose great coat coming up 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Hunter told him 
of the robbery, and that he had fortu- 
nately saved bis watch ; upon which the 
man presented a pistol at him, and made 
him deliver it. 


Friday, Jan. 12. 

The extensive sugas-house and pre- 
mises of Messrs. Smith and Donalson, 
Deal-street, Mile-end New Town, were 
burnt down at night. 


Sunday, Jan. 14. 

The Church of St. Dunstan in the 
East, which has of late been entirely 
rebuilt, with the exception of the spire, 
was opened for Divine Service. Our 
Readers will see a very accurate and de- 
seriptive account of this edifice in p, 36. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane THeatre. 

Jan. 8. Montalto, a Tragedy. The 
story was not without interest; but the 
details were tedious ; and the Piece was 
performed only three times. 


Covent Garpen Tueartre, 

Jan. 9. Mirandola, a Tragedy, by 
(Mr. B. Waller Proctor, under the assumed 
name of] Barry Corowall. It is founded 
on a melancholy tale in Lord Byron’s 
Poems, and has also a strong resemblance 
to the well-known story of Don Carlos. It 
is well written, and has been very suc- 
cessful. 


NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION. 


The Expedition for further discoveries 
withm the Arctic circle towards the Polar 
sea, is, as we have already stated, to be 
under the direction of Capt. Parry, who is 
appointed to command the Fury, of 18 
guns, now fitting at Deptford. Lieute- 
nants Read and Nias, who served in the 
late voyage to those inhospitable regions, 
are also appointed to the same chip. The 
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second in the command is Lieut. Lyon, 
promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
to the Hecla. Capt. Lyon is the gentle- 
man who, at Malta, volunteered his ser- 
vices to accompany the late Mr. Ritchie, 
in his attempt to reach the Niger and 
Timbuctoo by the way of Tripoli; and after 
his death penetrated a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior of Africa, in the 

disguise 
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disguise of a true Mussulman, and has 
greatly added to the geographical know- 
Jedge of that country. Lieut. Hoppner, 
the son of the Artist of that name, is also 
appointed to the Hecla, and is, with Cap- 
tain Lyon, perfectly adequate to take ac- 
ctfate Views of such places as the Expe- 
dition may visit. Nearly all the seamen 
who served in the late enterprise have 
again volunteered their services for this 
oné; and Messrs. Beverley and Fisher 
are appointed surgeons of the Fury and 
Hecla. 

As yet no precise point for exploring is 
named, and it is considered as not likely 
to be until the arrival of some informa- 
tion from Lieut. Franklin, now employed 
in the Land Expedition from Hudson’s 
Bay to Copper Mine River. 

The natural curiosities from the Polar 
Sea have been deposited in the British 
Museum, and are arranging for the in- 
spection of the Public. Several entire 
heads of the musk-ox, sea- horse, and sea- 
unicorn, with a horn projecting nearly 
five feet, have been sent to the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Several skins of the 
white bear, musk-ox, sea-horse, and dogs, 
with other curious articles, have been sent 
to the Museum at Edinburgh. 

The Parliamentary Grant of 50002. has 
been distributed as follows :—Capt. Parry, 
1000/.; Lieut. Liddon, of the Griper, 
500/.; Lieuts. Beachy and Hoppuer, 
Capt. Sabine, and the two Masters, 2004. ; 
superior Midshipmen, 55/.; other ditto, 
301; Seamen, 20/, each. 

In the last Expedition the officers suf- 
fered from the cold, particularly when 
changing their clothes for the perform- 
ance of the Play, being obliged to go into 
another cabin, the warm one being fitted 
up as the Theatre. This Play was per- 
formed once a fortnight, and the time of 
its repetition was looked forward to by 
the men with the utmost delight and im- 
patience. The subject of the Drama re- 
lated to the Expedition, and exhibited the 
numerous dangers they were to encouuter 
in the voyage. Among others was dis- 
played a desperate battle with the fero- 
cious white bears, which of course ended 
in the destruction of those animals. Then 
succeeded an encounter with an enormous 
sea-horse, which, after giving ample scope 

to the palpitations of hope and fear, ter- 
minated in a simi'ar manner. The suc- 
cessful passage of the ships into the Pa- 
cific Ocean was represented, and after 
that the acquiremeat of the 20,000/. in 
London. There was also a sort of after- 
act, which turned upon the different ways 
of getting rid of the money in that great 
city. 

By the above, and other judicious 
means, Lieutenant Parry and his officers 
succeeded in ‘their highly meritorious en- 
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deavours to keep the men in excellent 
spirits during their very long confinement. 

It has been mentioned it many of the 
public journals, that a newspaper was 
printed on board the discovery ships in 
the late Northern Expedition. This is 
partly erroneous; no printing materials 
were on board. The fact was, each officer 
contributed some article (generally either 
an ingenious pleasantry, or else upon the 
snbject of the Expedition) unknown at the 
time to the rest of the crew. The whole 
being collected, were fairly copied out by 
a clerk, and thus was produced a neéws- 
paper in writing once a fortnight, to the 
great amusement of the crews. 

A natural phenomenon occurred on 
board, which may be of peculiar interest 
to the admirers of Newton’s principles of 
colours, of the truth of which it appears to 
be a remarkable confirmation. Near the 
stove was grown a considerable quantity 
of mustard and cress, which was highly 
useful on account of its anti-scorbutic 
qualities. In consequence of the priva- 
tion of light during the winter, this vege- 
table, as it grew, was perfectly white, but 
when the summer returned, and the light 
was admitted to it through an aperture, it 
immediately bent in the direction of the 
light, and the tips became green, which co- 
lour gradually spread itself down the stalks. 

The crews used every means, as may 
be supposed, to escape the cold, The 
cabins were kept at a moderate and 
comfortable warmth, which was always 
regulated by a thermometer. They were 
also air-tight, but whenever the exterior 
air gained admission, the intensity of the 
cold was so violently opposed to even the 
moderate warmth of that within, that it 
produced an effect which had the appear- 
ance of a fall of small snow which covered 
the floors. 

The sailors generally wore masks, 
warmly lined, when opon deck, Upon 
their return below they were examined 
by their messmates, for fear there should 
be any white spots upon their faces. 
These white spots are the effects of the 
intense cold in congealing the blood, and 
if not attended to, are the forerunners of 
mortification ; they were therefore imme- 
diately rubbed with snow until the free 
circulation returned. Although their situ- 
ation, in regard to climate, was of itself 
thus difficult to be sustained, other dis- 
heartening troubles were added—for a 
long period previous to their return they 
laboured under a scarcity of provision. 
Four pounds, only, of meat weekly were 
allowed to each man, and a very small 
glass of ram each day. The former was 
weighed, and the latter measured with the 
most scrupulous exactness, The conduct 
of the men under these circumstances was 
highly deserving of praise. 

PRO- 
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Gazette Promorions, &c. 

Jan. 6. 16th Foot—Brevet Lieut. Col, 
Shaw to be Major. 

20th.—Lieut. Col. Ogilvie to be Lieut. 
Colonel, 

22.——Brevet Major Hewett, and Major 
Broomfield, to be Majors. 

29th—Brevet Lieut. Col. Hodge to be 
Lieut, Col. and Brevet Major Gell to be 
Major. 

Jan. 13. [This Gazette notifies the 
issuing of a new Commission for the Board 
of Control, in which Mr. C. B. Bathurst is 
substituted for Mr. Canning. — And his 
Majesty’s‘approval of the 45th Regiment 
of Foot being permitted to bear on its co- 
lours and appointments the words “ Fu- 
entes d’Honor,” ‘‘and the Rifle Brigade 
the words ‘* Roleia,” ‘*-Vimiera,” “ Ba- 
saco,” ‘* Barrosa,” ‘“* Fuentes d’Honor,”’ 
** Ciudad Rodrigo,” “ Badajoz,” ‘* Sala- 
manca,” Vittoria,”’ “* Nivelle,” * Nive,” 
“ Orthes,” and “ Toulouse.”} 

Garrisons.—Capt. R. Simpson, of the 


6th Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Town 
Major of Portsmouth, vice Ashhurst. 
Jan. 20, 55th Foot—Major Mill, from 
the half-pay of the 27th Foot, to be Major. 
65th—Major Dumas, from the half-pay 
of the York Chasseurs, to be Major. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Jan. 23. County of Roscommon—Ar- 
thur French, of Frenchpark-house, esq- 
vice Arthur French, esq. deceased. 

Borough of Yarmouth, Hants—Theodore 
Henry Lavington Broadhead, of Berkeley- 
square, Middlesex, esq. vice Theodore 
Henry Broadhead, esq. deceased. 


EcciesiasTIcAL PrererMeNts. 

Rev. James Coles, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Tankerville, Michaelstone Viddw R. 
Monmouthsbire. 

Hon. and |Rev. Charles George Perce- 
val, Calverton R. Bucks. 

Rev. Wm. Stocking, Tuddenham St. 
Mary R, Suffolk. 


—_———EE 


BIRTHS. , 


Jan. 2. The Marchioness of Bland- 
ford, a daughter—6. At Harrington-house, 
the Duchess of Leinster, a son.—14. In 
Gower-street, Bedford-square, the wife of 
William Hanmer, esq. a daughter.—15. 
In Brook-street, Viscountess Curzon, a 
son and heir.—At Hatton-house, Middle- 


sex, the wife of Captain Langslow (Benga! 
Establishment), of a daughter, her fifth 
child. The eldest was born in Africa, the 
second in Asia, and the third in North 
America.—At Upton House, Old Alresford, 
the lady of Hon. Col. Onslow, a son.—22, 
Mrs. T. C. Hansard, of Salisbury-sq. a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 3. At Agra, in the East Indies, 
Lieut. Edmund C. Sneyd, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Halhed, esq. of Yately- 
house, Hants. 

Oct. 11. At Hatfield Pen, Savannah le 
Mer, Jamaica, Lieut. Frederick Jelly, R.N. 
to Mary Isabella, relict of the late James 
Browne, esq. Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs at that port. 

Nov. 23. At Hornsey, Henry Mitchi- 
son, esq. of Canonbury-place, to Maria, 
second daughter of George Buckton, esq. 
of Hornsey. 

Nov. ... At Madeira, on board his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Esk, John Tel- 
ling, esq. to Lady Donna Juliana Leonora 
da Cuha Tello. 

Dec. 20, Lieut.-col. James Shaw, late 
of the 43d regiment, to Miss Mary Prim- 
rose Kennedy. 

22, AtGreenhall, Mr.ArnottElphinstone, 
to Agnes, dav. of Peter Handyside, esq. 


25. Captain George Stirling, of the 
Army, son of the late Sir John Stirling, 
bart. to Anne-Henrietta, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gray, esq. of Oxgang. 

26. Mr. George Darby, of Bath, mi- 
niature painter, to Mary-Anne, daughter 
of Mr. William Secombe, of Tywardreath, 
near Fowey, Cornwall. 

Charles Calveley, esq. of Stapleford, 
Cheshire, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward Evans, vicar of Bethos, and 
rector of Llandulas, Denbighshire. 

27. At Frome, S t, Rev. Steph 
Hyde Cassan, M.A. curate of Frome, to 
Fanny, third daughter of the late Rev. 
William Ireland, vicar of Frome. 

28, At Llangollen, Mr. Frank Frances, 
timber merchant, aged 29, to Mrs. Ro- 
berts, aged 85, a widow of large pro- 

erty. 

30. Charles Abraham, eldest son of 
Sir John Leslie, bart. of Wardeshousie 

Findrassie, 
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Findrassie, to Anne, dau. of A. Walker, surgeon, to Isabella, daughter of the late 
esq. of Muirhouselaw, Mr. W. Jones, of Leadenhall-street. 

Lately. The Rev. Dr. Bond, of Lam- 6. Lieut. 1. H. Westcott, (H. P.) of the 
beth, Surrey, and of Bristol, toMary Anne, Royal Fusileers, to Miss Sarah Hewetson, 
relict of the late John Olney Beckley, esq. of Caterhem, Surrey. 


late of Coleman-street, London, and of J. Wm: Hayes, esq. grandson of Gen. 

Wickham, Kent. Fawcett, of Wealdstone-house, - Harrow 
At Pancras, Middlesex, Mr. John Weald, to Miss Halfpenny. 

Baines, son of John Baines, esq. Masham, The Rev. H. L. Biden, of Risley, near 


Yorkshire, to Martha, only daughter of Derby, to Miss Weller, of Suffolk-place, 
Matthew Ward, esq. of Judd-place, East. Hackney-road. 

At Paris, Christian Anthony Ver Huell, 9. Major Gen. Robert Douglas, to Mary, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary from Hol- daughter of William Packer, esq. formerly 
land to the Court of Spain, &c. to Aonma of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 
Catherine, daughter of William Reynell, J. W. M‘Auley, esq. to Frances, dau. 
county Westmeath. of the late William Ridgeway, esq. of Har- 

1821. Jan.1. John Whitmore, esq. of court-street, barrister-at-law. 

Dudmaston, in Shropshire, to Dorothy, Capt. Charles Cunliffe Owen, R. N. to 
dau. of the late Lieut. Col. Clutton of the Mary Peckwell, dau. of Mr. Serjeant Blos- 
Worcester Militia. set, of Lamb’s Conduit-place. 

William Ferdinand Wratislaw, esq. of Thomas Cockayne, esq. of Ickleford- 
Rugby, Warwickshire, to Charlotte Anne, house, Herts, to Marian Amelia, dav. of 
daughter of John Keele, esq. of Hythe. the late Geo, Edwards, esq. of Lynd, Nor- 

-Thomas Fyfe, esq. of Mount Nodd, folk, and of Wimpole-street. 

Surrey, to the only child of Mr, John Hen- 10. Michael Clayton, esq. of Lincoln’s 
derson, of Thornhaugh-street, Bedford- nn, to Eliza, daughter of the late David 
square. Mitchell, esq. 

2. Robert Johnston, esq. of Effra-road, At Edioburgh, Robert Haig, jun. esq. of 
Brixton, to Anne iverson, eldestdaughter Dublin, to Eliza, dau. of Geo. Chalmers, 
of Thomas Hayter, esq. of Brixton. — esq. of Westcombe-house, Somersetshire. 

C. Miller, esq. Surgeon of his Majesty’s 11. The Hon. Edward Cust, M. P. 
ship Severn, to Juliana Freeman, only Equerry to his Royal Highness Prince 
child ofthe late P. Aitkins, esq. R. N. Leopold, to Mary Anne, dau. of the late 

The Rev. John Hall, of Chesham, Bucks, [, W. Boode, esq. 
to Mary Lowe: and Mr. John Stanway John Reid, M.D. of Grenville-street, 
Jackson, of Stockport, Cheshire, toRe- Brunswick-square, to Elizabeth Jesser, 

becca, daughters of the late Rev. William dau, of William Sturch, esq. of Southamp- 
Maurice, of Fetter-lane. ton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Thomas Rodick, esq. of Liverpool, to 13, Charles Potts, esq. of Chester, to 
Judith, daughter of Robert Preston, esq. Emma, dau. of J. Towers Lawrence, esq. 
of Bevington Lodge, Lancashire. of Ballsall-hill, near Birmingham. 

At Inveresk-house, Scotland, Joshua H. Mr. Sidgwick, cornfactor of Mark-laue, 
Mackenzie, esq. advocate, to tne Hon. to Jane, daughter of John Keen, esq. of 
Anne Mackenzie, daughter of the late Croydon. 

Right Hon. Lord Seaforth. 15. At Leamington Spa, Mr. Robert 

3. The Rev. E. H. Owen, rector of Carter, of Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 
Cound, to Miss Hinchcliffe, grand-daugh- to Miss Eliza Starey, of Leamington. 
ter of the late Bishop of Peterborough, and 16. H. Wright, esq. of Manchester, to 
niece to Lord Crewe. Maria, dau. of Marston Buzzard, esq. of 

The Rev. Frederick Sullivan, sonofthe Lutterworth. 

Jate Sir R. J. Sullivan, bart. of Thames 17. Mr. John W. Scrivenor, of the 

Ditton, to Arabella Jane, daughter of the firm of Farren and Scrivenor, solicitors, of 

late V. H. Wilmot, esq. of Farnborough, King’s Arms-yard, to Frances Anna, dau. 

Hants, and of the Right Hon. Lady Dacre. of John Williams, esq. Commissioner of 

Sir Robert Steele, knt. to Emily, dau. his Majesty’s Customs. 
of the late William Clarke, esq. of Bea- 18. Lieut.-col. Thomas Watkin Fos- 
minster, Dorsetshire. ter, |to Miss Judith Smyth, dau. of the 

4. William Aveline, esq. of Camber- Rev. Chas. John Smyth, of Norwich. 
well, to Mary Aone Pollard, daughter of At St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe, Mr. George 

Mrs. Anne Plunkett, of Blackheath Hill. Bainbridge, timber merchant, to Susan, 

The Rev. F. Leathes, rector of Liver- only dau. of J. Mews, esq. 
mere, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, daughter of James Cruikshank, esq. to the Right 
the Rev. 1. B. Thompson, of Thorpe, near Hon. Lady Anne Carnegie, daughter of 
Norwich. the Earl of Northesk. 

T. Blake, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to 20, James Smith, esq. of bis Majesty’s 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late William Customs, to Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Palmer, esq. of Great Yarmouth. Edgeley, esq. of Essex-street, Strand. 

Mr. Henry John Gore, of Chiswell-street, 

OBI. 
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Sir G. O. Paut, Bart. 

Dee..16.. At Hill House, Rodborough, 
Gloucestershire, Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul, Bart. who succeeded his father Sir 
Onesiphorus, Sept. 21,1774. This worthy 
Baronet was highly distinguished by his 
philanthropic exertions for the reform of 
prisons, and in other concerns of a pa- 
triotic nature. The active part he took 
in the regulation of the County Gaol of 
Gloucester, rendered that prison an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed in all 
similar establishments. He was the au- 
thor of the following publications :— 
Considerations on the Defects of Pri- 
sons, 8vo, 1784. Proceedings of the 
Grand Juries, Magistrates, &c. of the 
county of Gloucester, for a General Re- 
form of the Prisons of that County, 8vo, 
3d edit. 1808. Doubts concerning the 
Expediency and Propriety of immediately 
proceeding to provide a Lunatic Asylum 
for the County of Gloucester, 8vo. 1813. 
Sir G. O. Paul also contributed some 
communications to the Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 


Agriculture. 


Henry CLARKE, Esq. 

Dec. 31. In his 84th year, Henry 
Clarke, Esq. many years an eminent 
stationer in Gracechurch-street, a gen- 
tleman who will be long remembered 
with the highest respect, as an uniform 
example of the greatest integrity, and 
most extensive and unaffected benevo- 
lence. He was the second son of Henry 
Clarke, Esq. of King-street, Cheapside, 
an eminent Whalebone Merchant, and 
was born in King-street, in August 1737. 
He entered into business early in life, 
and continued in the same until his 
death (the unusually long period of nearly 
seventy years in one house), He was no 
meddler in Politics, further than the 
supporting the Laws and Religion of 
this country, as he found them on his 
entry into life. He was, indeed, a 
steady believer in the truths of Christi- 
anity ; and his heart was “ open as day 
to melting Charity.” He was a Gover- 
nor of Christ’s Hospital; of Bridewell 
and Bethlem, of St. Luke’s, the Lying- 
in Hospital, and many other of the 
noble Institutions of this great metro- 
polis ; and his private elemosynary gifts 
were frequent, and sometimes even 
princely. His loss to the publick will be 
deeply felt ; but to the many private par- 
ticipants of his bounty, it will be irrepa- 
rable. They can only unite in the hope 
that he is gone to receive his reward. 


Such, however, was his own personal 
frugality, and so honourable and suc- 
cessful was he in business, that he accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune, of which 
the greater part is bequeathed to an 
elder brother, his partner in trade. 

He was the Father of the Company of 
Stationers, consisting of 500 members ; 
having been admitted on the Livery in 
May 1759. He was also a Freeman (by 
patrimony) of the Company of Mercers ; 
and was buried on the 8th of January 
in the Chapel of that magnificent 
Hall. 

Of this traly-amiable and charitable 
man, we subjoin another character, as 
received from a Correspondent : 

** When the Great perform actions 
either in the field, or the senate, we 
contemplate such characters with admi- 
ration ; but as the opportunity is to the 
few, we can only view them at a dis- 
tance. It is in the less remote sphere 
of life, that we can ensure imitation by 
éxample—when Virtue stands conspi- 
cuous, and shews forth like a star of the 
brightest magnitude, to guide ‘ erring 
man’ to happiness. 

** When the meansare coupled with the 
inclination, when the beart glows with 
sympathy for the distresses of others, 
and tbe hand is ever ready to relieve — 
the loss of such a character is not only 
severely felt, but not easily replaced, 
and such was Henry Clarke ! 

* Every action of this good man’s life 
was marked by benevolence. The appli- 
cation of the poor was never in vain— 
the public charities in London, as well 
as many in the country, received his 
liberal support ; and in private charity, 
it might well be said, that ‘the one 
hand knew not what the other did.’ 

“* Unsophisticated by the age in which 
be lived, his manners were an index to 
his heart—he was hospitable, a sincere 
friend, and indefatigable in his exertions 
to promote indigent worth :—in imita- 
tion of bis Great Master, ‘he went 
about doing good.’ 

**One anecdote may suffice to elucidate 
the character of this worthy man. A 
person, whom misfortune had reduced, 
and who had a large family, applied to 
him for a presentation to Christ’s Hospi- 
tal for his son; it unfortunately hap- 
pened Mr. Clarke’s presentation was a 
freeman’s, and the person applying was 
not free of the city. Mr. Clarke imme- 
diately purchased the freedom fur him, 
and gave him the presentation !~-Ex 
une disce omnes.” 

Witutam 
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Wiitam Parnews., Esq. M.P. 


Mprii 2. At Castle Howard, Ireland, 
William Parnell, Esq. M.P. Mr. Par- 
nell was distinguished in private society 
for the amiableness of his manners, and 
for the suavity and intelligence of his 
conversation. He deservedly ranked 
high in letters and in politics for his ge- 
neral acquirements, but more especially 
for his writings, ‘“‘ The Causes of Popu- 
lar Di tents in Ireland,” and ** The 
Apology for the Catholics :"’ works which 
have been greatly esteemed by the 
highest authorities for their elegance of 
style, the statesmanlike principles which 
they enforce, and the pure patriotism of 
the Author. Had Mr. Parnell lived, the 
attention which he was in the habit of 
giving in Parlidment to Irish affairs 
would have been productive, ere long, 
of lasting benefits to his country. Time 
only was wanting to enable him to give 
effect to those plans, which had been 
his constant study from his earliest 
years, for relieving Ireland from her 
grievances, and for ameliorating the con- 
dition of all classes of her people, in 
wealth, in manners, and in morals, 
The following lines are from the Poems 
of the late Mrs. Henry Tighe :— 


To W. P. Esq. Avondale. 
“* We wish for thee, dear friend! for 
Summer eve 
Upon thy loveliest fandscape never cast 
Looks of more lingering sweetness than 
the last; 
The slanting sun, reluctant to bereave 
Thy woods of beauty, fondly seemed to 
leave [past 
Smiles of the softest light, that slowly 
In bright succession o’er each charm 
thou hast [grieve 
Thyself so oft admired. And we might 
Thine eye of taste should ever wander 
hence, 
O’er scenes less lovely than thine own; 
but here [more dear, 
Thou wilt return, and feel thy home 
More dear the Muses’ gentler influence; 
When on the busy world, with Wisdom’s 
smile, [awhile.” 
And heart uninjured, thou hast gazed 





Rev. Joun Wippitt. 

Dec. 20. At Cocherham, near Lan- 
caster, aged 61, the Rev. John Widditt, 
vicar of that parish, formerly master of 
the Free Grammar School and Minister 
of St. John’s, Lancaster ; in which town 
and neighbourhood he will long be re- 
membered as a man of sound principles, 
a vigorous and cultivated mind, un- 
wearied industry, lively wit, pleasing 
and inoffensive manners. Ina large and 
respectable circle of acquaintance he 


W. Parnell, Zs¢.— Reo. J. 


Widditt. —S. S. Uppom. 


had the iness to meet with more 
sincere friends and fewer enemies, than 
usually fall to the lot of mankind. In 
accepting the ministry of an extensive 
country parish, he adapted himself with 
admirable patience, zeal, and talents, to 
the new and important duties of bis sta- 
tion; courteous alike to the rich and 
the poor, cheerful, mild, liberal, conci- 
liating, he diffused by precept and ex- 
ample the beneficent spirit of Christia- 
nity, and not only gave freely to the 
poor, but remitted many of his just 
claims, and contented himself with a 
moderate income, for the sake of peace 
and concord with his neighbours. 


[Jan. 


Mr. SAMUEL Stevens Uppom. 


Dec. 29. At his house in College- 
street, Pancras, in the 61st year of his 
age, Mr. Samuel-Stevens Uppom, Sur- 
geon. He received his medical edacation 
under Mr. Birch of Mansell-street, and 
at the London Hospital ; and very early 
in life was elected, upon the resignation 
of Mr. Matthew Enderup, to be Resident 
Surgeon of the Inoculation Hospital at 
Pancras, when that practice was very 
general and in great repute. His con- 
temporary apprentice and friend, Mr. 
John Christian Wachsel, was then Sur- 
geon to the hospital in Cold Bath-fields, 
for the casual small-pox. In the year 
1793, when that hospital was removed 
to Pancras, and both houses were united 
under one establishment, he resigned 
his official station, and the whole charge 
was confided to his skilful and upright 
friend. 

Mr. Uppom formed a considerable 
practice in Warren-street, where he 
married, and after a few years his wife 
died, leaving him without any issue. 
In 18.., he was appointed Apothecary 
to the poor of St. Pancras parish, at 
a salary which enabled bim to live com- 
fortably in a new house in College- 
street, to which he removed on that 
occasion ; where he could pursue his 
practice and also execute his new office, 
with the same zeal and assiduity for 
which his life was distinguished; and 
from contiguity to the Workhouse, he 
could more readily give the attendance 
which it required. 

The services which he had rendered 
to the Small-pox Hospital since his re- 
signation, were gratefully acknowledged 
by the Governors, who unanimously 
elected him to be an Honorary Gover- 
nor for life, and a member of their 
Committee, where the benefit of his 
councils was very essential. On the 
morning of his decease he had visited 
his patients, and felt some fatigue on 
his return home, where he was bled, 

bat 
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but without effect, for in a few minutes 
afterwards he expired. It seems to have 
been his wish that his death might be 
sudden, and in this his prayer was com- 
pletely answered ! 

In his figure he was short and square 
in stature, of full colour, and apt to 
suffer heat on any exertion. He had 
acquired useful and practical knowledge, 
He preferred Vaccination to Inoculation, 
from a conviction and experience of its 
security, if correctly performed. In his 
professional course he was much re- 
spected.and beloved. His great tender- 
ness to the. poor, was requited by their 
respect and veneration, and their deep 
regret at his death! In his general de- 
meanour he was unassuming, and sel- 
dom delivered an opinion hastily or un- 
called for. His disposition was friendly 
and confidential; and bis regard once 
fixed was not shaken by slight causes. 
He was buried in the Church-yard of 
St. Pancras, and was followed to the 
grave by many friends who thus testi- 
fied their respect for him in this last 
melancholy duty to his memory! 


a 
Rev. Henry Kip.ine. 


Jan. 18. The Rev. Henry Kipling, 
Vicar of Plumstead, with the Chapel 
of East Wickham annexed, in the county 
of Kent (to which he was presented, in 
1772, by his late father Henry Kipling, 
Esq.) He had considerable knowledge 
in the Classics and Divinity, having been 
educated at Harrow-school, under the late 
Rev. Dr. Thackeray, and Dr. Sumner 
(the late Bishop of Cloyne, Sir William 
Jones, Dr. Parr, and other eminent 
scholars being his contemporaries), and 
he took his degree of A. M. at Emanuel 
College, where he was entered in 1763, 
being placed under the late Rev. Henry 
Hubbard, then the distinguished tutor 
of that college. He has given 1000/. 
to the Minister, Churchwardens, and 
Overseers of Plumstead, and the Chapel 
of East Wickham, to be from time to 
time applied by them towards support- 
ing and keeping up the Sunday Schools 
in the said parishes respectively. And, 
dying without leaving any surviving 
issue, has, after making provision for a 
faithful servant, given all the residue of 
his personal estate equally between bis 
two surviving sisters, having devised to 
his surviving brother all his real estate 
not before settled upon him. 


Apmirat Sir G. CAMPBELL. 
Jan. 23. About 10 minutes before 
seven, Admiral Sir George Campbell, 
G. C. B. Admiral of the White, and 


Rev. H. Kipling.—Sir C. Campbell, Xc. 
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Commander in Chief at the port of 
Portsmouth, was found dead in his dress- 
ing-room by his valet, who had left-him 
only a few minutes previous. He was 
lying on the floor, with a pistol by his 
side. This melancholy event has. asto- 
nished every body, and. caused the 
deepest concern, Sir George being of the 
most humane and charitable disposition, 
and of exemplary domestic habits. He 
was one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber, 
and had the honour of being highly es- 
teemed by his present Majesty ; indeed 
they were early friends. The last season 
but one that his Majesty was cruizing in 
his yacht, he came on shore purposely to 
visit Sir G. Campbell; and last year, on 
his going on-board the yacht to pay his 
respects to his Majesty on his arrival at 
Portsmouth, the King observed, that he 
did not intend to go out of the yacht dur- 
ing his stay; and turning to Sir George, 
added, in the familiar tone which he 
always used with this gallant Admi- 
ral, “ I shall not even go on shore to 
see you, George.” The abilities of Sir 
G. Campbell as a Naval officer, were 
highly esteemed by the immortal Nel- 
son. The poor will feel a great loss. 
Sir George was charitable in the ex- 
treme, and highly esteemed by all the 
Navy. A Coroner’s Inquest was held, 
and returned a verdict of Lunacy. 


Mr. SerRJEANT RUNNINGTON. 


Jan. 18. At Brighton, Charles Run- 
nington, esq. Serjeant at Law. He 
was of a respectable family in Hert- 
fordshire, and was born on the 29th 
of August, 1751. His education was 
liberal, but derived from private tui- 
tion. In 1768 he was placed under 
Mr. Morgan, a special pleader of con- 
siderable repute, with whom he con- 
tinued about five or six years. Mr. 
Morgan was then concerned in publish - 
ing a digest of the Law of England, in 
which Mr. Runnington, young as he 
then was, took a very laborious part; 
but by this laid the foundation of his 
future knowledge and practice in the 
laws of his country. 

About 1774 he took chambers in the 
Temple, and commenced drawing under 
the Bar, as a special pleader. He soon 
acquired celebrity in the profession ; and 
among those who were placed with him 
as pupils, may be named Sir Samue! 
Shepherd, the late Mr. Mingay, Mr. Tidd, 
Mr. Jordan, the agent for Barbadoes, 
and Mr. Adair, the late minister at Con- 
stantinople. Sir Samuel Shepherd was 
placed with him in 1775, or 1776; and 
in 1777, he married the youngest sister 

of 








$3 Mr. Serjeant 


of that gentleman, Miss Anna Maria 

3 a lady of great beauty and 
accomplishments, by whom he had two 
children, asson and a daughter. Of the 
former, a youth of great promise, he 
was bereaved in 1810. In Hilary Term 
1778, he was called to the bar by the 
society of the Inner Temple ; and in 
Michaelmas Term 1787 was called to 
the degree of serjeant at law. 

The motto on his ring was—** Pari- 
bus se legibus.” Soon after his call to 
the bar, he was appointed deputy judge 
of the Marshalsea Court, where he ma- 
nifested those talents for judication, 
which have since been more extensively 
displayed. 

He took a very active part in the 

litics of 1784, on the side of the old 
Whigs; when he advised, and ultimately 
succeeded in the action brought by Mr. 
Fox, against the high bailiff of West- 
minster, for his conduct in granting 
and continuing the scrutiny on the elec- 
tion for that city in the same year; the 
whole responsibility of that action rest- 
ed upon Mr. Runnington, and his con- 
duct on that occasion recommended 
him so strongly to the notice of Mr. 
Fox, that the latter became extremely 
anxious for his promotion ; and had 
that great statesman lived but a short 
time longer, he would no doubt have 
effected it. 

Just before the death of Mr. Fox, and 
while he was in power, it was arranged 
by the then Chancellor, Lord Erskine, 
that the Serjeant should be made a mas- 
ter in chancery ; but the administration 
going out soon after that arrangement 
was concluded, of course nothing was 
done for him. It was understood that 
Mr. Fox was adverse to it, as he wished 
the Serjeant to be placed in a very dif- 
ferent situation in his profession. Very 
soon after his being called to the rank 
of Serjeant, he was frequently applied 
to, to officiate as judge on the home cir- 
cuit, for the late Mr. Justice Gould, Mr. 
Justice Buller, Mr. Baron Hotham, Mr. 
Justice Heath, the late Lord Chief Ba- 
ron Macdonald, and Lord Kenyon—the 
duties of which substitution he dis- 
charged to the satisfaction of the suit- 
ors, the profession, and the public. But 
this official aid was so repeatedly soli- 
cited, that he was at length (greatly to 
his professional loss) compelled to retire 
from the circuit~—which he did about 
twelve years ago. 

In 1782 his first lady died, and in 
1783 he married Mrs. Wetherell, the 
widow of Charles Wetherell, Esq. of Ja- 
maica. In Hilary Term 1791 he argued 
the great case in the Court of King’s 
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Bench, of the Corporation of Lynn 
against the City of London, in Error, 
and succeeded in reversing the judg- 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas. 
He was Counsel together with Sir Sa- 
muel Shepherd, the late Mr. Clifford, 
and other gentlemen, in the actions 
which Sir Francis Burdett brought 
against the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Colman, and Earl Moira 
—upon the judgment of the first cause, 
a writ of error was brought in the Ex- 
chequer chamber, which was argued in 
Easter Term 1812, by Mr. Clifford on 
the part of Sir Francis Burdett, in the 
most Juminous and impressive manner. 
The substance of that argument was 
said to have been communicated by Mr. 
Serjeant Runnington to Mr. Clifford. 

In 1813 Mr. Pooley resigned the 
office of Recorder of Colchester, upon 
which the Corporation solicited the Ser- 
jeant to accept that office; this, we un- 
derstood, he agreed to do, thinking that 
the appointment was in the select body 
of the Corporation only—but being in 
the free Burgesses at large, he was op- 
posed by Mr. Harvey, and after a hard 
contest of several days, was, on the 17th 
of July 1813, chosen by a considerable 
majority ; but as the Mayor who swore 
him into that office, was not Mayor de 
jure, an information in nature of quo 
warranto, was afterwards filed against 
the Serjeant ; in consequence of which, 
he was obliged to disclaim the office. 

The residence of the Serjeant was 
principally at Brighton, where since 
1812, he took a most active part as a 
Magistrate for the county of Sussex. 
His firm, prompt, and impartial manner 
of administering the duties of that office, 
added to his great temper, knowledge, 
and humanity, was certainly of the 
highest benefit and importance to that 
place ; and was more than once acknow- 
ledged in the most liberal manner by 
his present Majesty. 

On the 19th of April 1815, on the 
death of the late Mr. Serjeant Palmer, 
Mr. Runnington was appointed his Ma- 
jesty’s commissioner for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors in England; which he 
resigned in 1819. 

Serjeant R. published, “ Sir Matthew 
Hale’s History of the Common Law,” 
8vo. 1779; a new edition with consider- 
able additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 1794. ‘* Gil- 
bert’s Law of Ejectments,” 8vo. 1781. 
** Ruffhead’s Statutes at large, from 
Magna Charta to the 25 Geo. III,” 14 
vols. 4to. 1787. ‘* The History, Prin- 
ciples, and Practice of the legal remedy 
by Ejectment, and the resulting action 


for Mesne Process,’’ 8vo. 1795. 
Rey. 
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Rev. Freperic Turwston, M.A. 

Jan. 9. At his house in Park-place, 
Mary-le-bonne, aged 33, the Rev. Fre- 
deric Thruston, M.A. third son of the 
late Framingham Thruston, Esq. of 
Weston Hall, Suffolk, and officiating 
Minister of Bayswater Chapel. 

Young as was this Divine, and little 
as he had been exhibited to the public, 
he ought not to pass away unnoticed, 
and slide into oblivion in the common 
list of an obituary.—Providence had en- 
dowed him with some peculiar talents, 
which his industry had highly improved, 
and his early piety had directed to the 
service of his Creator. His endeavours 
to qualify himself for his professional 
duties were unremitting, and his zeal in 
the performance of them often beyond 
his bodily strength. Blessed with an 
unusual flow of spirits, he never hesi- 
tated to encounter what be saw was re- 
quired. This was strikingly evinced in 
the extraordinary attention he paid to 
two parishes under his care at the very 
commencement of his ministerial career; 
performing double duty in both, esta- 
blishing and attending Schools, visiting 
the sick, and fulfilling every parochial 
claim; whilst, at the same time, such 
was his ardour, and such his powers of 
mind, that he was induced to take up 
the discussion of the mysterious and in- 
tricate subject of Prophecy, which Mr, 
Faber’s noted work had then brought 
forward to the public.—Whatever he 
undertook he resolutely devoted himself 
to; and he had a patience of mind 
which could fix itself undeviatingly upon 
one subject.—To this subject he return- 
ed day after day, during the hours not 
devoted to parochial claims, and in a 
few months produced two 8vo volumes, 
which evince his powers for acute re- 
search, and his ability for brilliant com- 
position. A more than ordinary acute- 
ness of mind pushed him into other spe- 
culations also, and his ingenuity was 
displayed in a small tract, entitled “The 
Night of Treason,” whieh appeared soon 
after his work on the Prophecies. In 
the composition and delivery of his Ser- 
mons, he united a touching simplicity, 
and at the same time emphatic style, 
with the most elevated views which 
Christianity encourages her disciples to 
look forward to. A purified heart, and 
well-directed affections, had taught him 
personally to contemplate without dis- 
may, even through “‘ the grave and gate 
of death,” the bright and interminable 
prospects of the Christian’s course, and 
to these prospects he was ever earnest to 
direct the hearts and minds of his con- 
gregation. 

Gent, Mac. January, 1821. 
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cause of our Holy Faith. 


During part of a two years’ residence 
in Switzerland, he undertook the duty 
of the English Churches there, and his 
peculiar qualifications for pulpit elo- 
quence were fully appreciated, and will 
be recollected with pleasure by the nu- 
merous congregations who attended him. 

His career was short, but his labours 
were extensive ; his days were few, but 
they were crowned with no ordinary ser- 
vice to God and man. He had Jaid the 
foundation for most comprehensive uti- 
lity in his profession, and bad given pro- 
mise of the most essential service in the 
But “ God’s 
ways are not as our ways, nor- his 
thoughts as our thoughts.” He has 
called his righteous servant to himself, 
and for his labours in the vineyard, 
Faith points to a bright reward. 

With regard to bis personal merits, 
these can alone be estimated by his per- 
sonal friends. The public, however, will 
always be interested to hear of private 
virtues associated with public duties. In 
these respects his peculiar traits of cha- 
racter were a singularly devotional turn 
of mind ; benevolence and affability to 
all within his reach ; with a remarkable 
affection for and kindness to little chil- 
dren, whose purity of heart and simpli- 
city of manners seem to have been the 
model upon which he formed his own.— 
His body is buried in the dust, but his 
name will live for ever amongst those 
who knew him, and ought not to be un- 
noticed by the Church and country in 
general, whom he loved and served so 
ardently and so extensively. 


Mrs. Joun Hunter. 

Jan, 7. In Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, in the 79th year of her age, Mrs 
Anne Hunter, widow of that distin- 
guished physiologist, John Hunter,— 
Native genius was never more pleasingly 
united with female modesty and delicacy 
than in Mrs. John Hunter; nor can 
any one more truly have deserved the 
eulogies of ber surviving friends. With 
every grace that could make her inte- 
resting in society, she had every perso- 
nal and social virtue that could com- 
mand respect and attachment. As a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, a mother, and 
a friend, she was anxious always to ex- 
ceed, rather than in the smallest degree 
to failin any ofher duties. The natural 
warmth and energy of her heart pre- 
vented, indeed, the possibility of such 
defect. In social intercourse, she had 
the happy talent of pleasing without 
effort ; and in the conversation-parties 
which, in Mr. Hunter’s life-time, she 

frequently 
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frequently received, she succeeded per- 
fectly in banishing affectation, pedantry, 
and every symptom of dullness or forma- 
lity. Connected by long friendship 
with Mrs, Carter and Mrs. Delany, she 
well deserves to have her name recorded 
with those amiable as well as eminent 
females : not, indeed, for deep learning, 
which she neither possessed nor affect- 
ed, but for poetic genius, sagacity, and 
good taste. 

Mrs, Hunter was the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Robert Home, an eminent Sur- 
geon, first in the army, and latterly at 
the Savoy. He had several other child- 
ren; among whom another daughter 
was married to Mr. Mylne, the archi- 
tect of Blackfriars Bridge; and a third, 
though no less amiable than ber sisters, 
died unmarried. His sons were, Robert, 
bred as an artist, and now painter to the 
King of Lucknow, in India; Colonel 
Home, an officer on. the Bombay esta- 
blishment, now retired; and Sir Everard 
Home, bart. the very eminent pupil of his 
brother-in-law. In 1771, Miss Home was 
married to Mr. John Hunter, and in 
the ensuing year, her younger brother, 
Everard, then leaving Westminster- 
school, devoted himself to the studies 
and profession of that new relation, un- 
der the auspicious influence of his in- 
struction and encouragement. 

- Mrs. J. Hunter became the mother of 
four children, of whom only survive ; 
but both the living and the dead have 
been the subjects of her poetical effu- 
sions. This talent, in which for ele- 
gance of lyric strains, she has seldom 
been surpassed, was very early developed. 
Her well-known stanzas of ‘ Queen 
Mary’s lament,” were produced so long 
ago, that they are frequently thought to 
have belonged toa prior age. Her song, 
“‘ In airy dreams,” stands almost in the 
same predicament. The death song of 
Alknomook, the Indian Warrior, was 
written before many of those who sing it 
now were born: and throughout her life, 
whatever strongly moved her feelings 
became the occasion of some expressive 
strains. For her father, she wrote a 
short, but characteristic epitaph. The 
education, marriage, or death of chil- 
dren, produced similar effects ; and ne- 
ver surely was there a mother who more 
affectionately watched, or more sincerely 
felt for all the various fortunes of her 
offspring. Notwithstanding this facility 


of writing, she never assumed, or in the 
least affected, the character of a poetess; 
but with modesty delivered her pro- 
ductions in manuscript to a favoured 
few. At length, on the suggestion of 
friends, she collected those which she 
most approved, in a small but elegant 
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volume, which she inscribed to berson, 
then stationed as an officer at Gibraltar. 

When Haydn passed a season in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Hunter became the Muse of 
that celebrated composer; and all (if 
we mistake not) of his beautiful English 
canzonets,. were com d on words 
which she supplied. Most of these are 
original, and particularly the pathetic 
song of ** My mother bids me bind my 
hair *.” The beautiful Mermaid’s Song, 
in the same set, was founded on an Ita- 
lian original, freely translated. This 
small volume of Poems was noticed in 
the British Critic of October 1802, with 
commendations, strong indeed, but not 
at all exaggerated ; giving one or two 
specimens which amply justified the 
praise. Since Mrs. H. became a widow, 
she has lived in quiet retirement, though 
in London; consoled by her near re- 
lations and select friends, and mutually 
consoling them, in all the vicissitudes of 
life. It is probable that her pen has not 
been laid aside, in this last period, bat 
the fruits of its exertions have not yet 
been seen. 

Mrs. H.’s daughter, Lady Campbell, 
now the widow of General Sir James 
Campbell, has of late years been at once 
her chief care, and ultimately her chief 
consolation, as by her she was attended 
to the latest moment of her life. The 
decline of her health was very gradual, 
and her intellects were never impaired. 
By those who best knew her, she will 
be lamented, in proportion to the ad- 
miration and attachment which she 
could not fail to inspire ; and it may be 
said with confidence, that she has not 
left a survivorin the world, who can 
have either a right or a wish to detract 
the smallest particle from the commen- 
dations, here or elsewhere bestowed, 
upon her genius, her understanding, or 
her heart. 





DEATHS. 
1820. A T Moorshadabad, in the East 
May 26." Indies, Major Henry Belling- 


ham, of the ist Battalion Ist Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry, commanding 
Officer at the above station, and nephew 
to Sir William Bellingham, bart. 

June 8. At Seegovee, in India, in his 
33d year, Lieut. J. Brett, of the Ranghur 
battalion, son of Mrs. Breit, of Peckham. 

June 11. At Jaulnah, in the East In- 
dies, after a few hours illness, Capt. G. W. 
Poignand, of the Artillery. 


* First written as accommodated to 
an air of Pleydell’s ; and then beginning 
with what is now the second stanza, 
“ Tis sad to think the days are gone ;”’ 
which, for the effect of the words, was 
preferable. 

June 
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June 11. At Jaulna, Thomas Larkins 
Starr, Assistant Surgeon on the Madras 
establishment. 

June 18. Col. Jobn Griffith, of the 2d 
battalion of Artillery at the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

Aug.... At Madras, Lieut. Benj. Stow, 
of his Majesty’s ship Leander. — During 
his attention to a sick friend, he caught 
the fever from him, and in a few days was 
hurried to an untimely grave. 

Aug. ... At Nassau, New Providence, 
Lieut,-col, Tomkins, of the 59th regiment, 
Governor of that island, 

Aug. 8. At Cuddapah, Madras Presi- 
dency, John Beoward Travers, esq. of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Civil Service. 

Aug. 29. 1a Georgia (United States), 
John Stevens, esq. late of Abchurch-lane, 
London, merchant, and formerly of New 
Providence, Bahama, leaving a widow and 
five children. 

Oct. 21. At Demerara, in the West In- 
dies, after a few days’ illness of a typhus 
fever, in his 29th year, Mr, Robert-James 
Collins, first mate of the ship Ranger. He 
was adopted by Mr. Neve of Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, by whom, and by all his friends, 
he is most deservedly lamented. 

Nov. 1. At George Town, in Berbice, 
his Excellency Charles W. Bentinck, Lieut. 
Governor of that colony. 

Nov. 6. At Demerara, the wife of Prince 


Smith, esq. Second Fiscal and King’s Ad- 
vocate of Demerara and Essequibo. 


Dec. 14. At Milbank (Kildare), in his 
84th year, C. Annesley, esq. of Ballysax. 
With him became extinct the eldest 
branch of the family of Annesley, which 
had formerly enjoyed the rank and titles 
of Earl of Anglesea in England, and of 
Viscount Valentia, in Ireland. 

Dec, 16. A. Saunders, esq. M. D. of 
Upper, Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 
many years Senior Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, in Dublin. 

ec. 17. In London, in her 37th year, 
Mrs, Martha-Anne Walford, daughter of 
Field Willett, esq. banker, of Brandon, 
Seffolk. 

Aged 19, Charlotte, 3d daughter of Ro- 
bert Pretyman, gent. of Belstead bridge, 
near Ipswich. 

Dec. 18. At Brunswick, in his 43d 
year, the Queen’s brother, Duke Augus- 
tus, last son of the celebrated Duke Charles 
William Ferdinand, and uncle of the reign- 
ing Duke, General of Cavalry in the ser- 
vice of Hanover, and Great Cross of the 
Guelphic Order, 

Very suddenly, as he was returning 
from Grantham Fair, which he had attend- 
ed in his usual good health, aged about 
65, Mr. William Smith, for many years an 
auctioneer. He was seized with apoplexy, 
and fell from his horse, when he was within 
a mile of his own house. 
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Dec. 20. At Liaivrhaider-hall, Deu- 
bighshire, in his 70th year, Richard Wild- 
ing, esq. 

Of spoplexy, at the Swan with two 
Necks, Lad-lane, (having arrived there 
but a few days betore from the Bahama 
Islands,) in bis 46th year, Wm. Richards, 
esq. Surgeon to the 15th Regiment of 
Foot, and second son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Richards, Vicar of Brombam, 
Biddenbam, and Stagsden, co. Bedford. 
His death was evidently accelerated by a 
zealous discharge of his official duties; 
for the Report of the Medical Board upon 
his case states, “that although he is not 
jabouring under any decided disease, from 
his long services and residence of several 
years iw a tropical climate, and from the 
very great fatigue which he endured dur- 
ing the sickly season of last year, when 
the whole duty devolved upon himself, we 
find that his general health is very much 
impaired, both bodily and intellectually, 
so as to render him inadequate to the per- 
formance of his professional <uties.” 

Dec. 21. At Belcamp Cottage, Bal- 
briggan (Dublin), in bis 56th year, Phil- 
pot Rogerson Wolfe, esq. nephew of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Kilwarden, and Se- 
cretary te the Board of Works in Ireland. 

At Little Pooton, near Grantham, aged 
about 50, James Hewerdine, esq. Captain 
in the Hampshire Rangers.—He took a 
severe cold ip joining his regiment in Oc- 
tober last, from which he never recovered. 

Dec. 22. At Leek, John Coupland, 
esq. formerly of Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

At Lessau (Tyrone), in his 86th year, 
the Right Hon. Johw Staples. 

Dec. 23. At Newington Terrace, Lam- 
beth, the widow of the late Governor Field. 

Aged 15, John Charles, son of Henry 
Laurence Brochard, esq. of Pratt House 
Academy, Camden-street, Camden Town. 
—The body was opened on the 24th inst. 
and the bursting of an abscess on the up- 
per part of the heart was found to be the 
cause of his death. 

Dec. 24. In his 80th year, John Ful- 
ler, gent. of Eriswell, Suffolk. 

At Sudbury, aged 59, Mrs. Sikes, relict 
of John Sikes, gent. of London, and sister 
of Branwhite Oliver, gent. a Justice of the 
Borough of Sudbury. 

Dec. 31. Aged 72, Mrs. Burkitt, wife 
of Mr. Joho Burkitt, bookseller, Sudbury. 

Capt. Robertson, of Milford. 

In Dominick-street, Dublin, William 
Walker, esq. Recorder of that city. 

In Percy-street, Bedford-square, in her 
60th year, Fanny, widow of the late John 
Jones, esq. 

In Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, in his 
80th year, Daniel Lambert, esq. 

Aged 14, Georgiana Charlotte Sophia, 
daughter of G. Bridges, esq. of Knights- 
bridge-green, late of Lawford, Essex, 

At 
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At Ludlow, Charles Rogers, esq. of 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 

Lately, At Normanton Hall, Leicester- 
shire, in her 29th year, the bady of Sir 
Willoughby Dixie, bart. 

Wares. — In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Catherine, wife of John Edwards, esq. of 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 

Thomas Jones, esq. of Llandysilio Hall, 
near Llangollen, Denbighshire.—Having 
no very near relation, it is said, that the 
Lords of the different Manors intend to 
take possession of his estates that are situ- 
ated in their respective manors. His real 
and personal property is supposed to 
amount to little short of 100,0002. It is 
believed, that he has made a Will; but 
none has yet been found, although consi- 
derable rewards are offered for such in- 
formation as may lead to the discovery of 
a Will.—Mr. Jones was a great admirer 
of the Arts, and some of the most eminent 
Artists of the day always met with 2 hearty 
welcome at Llandysilio Hall, whenever 
they visited the romantic vale of Llan- 
gollen. 

Scottanp. — At Cowbridge, aged 37, 
Alex. Jaffray, esq. of Kingswells, Aber- 
deen. — He is supposed to have fallen a 
victim to his active humanity, while en- 
deavouring to save a gentleman in whose 
company he was skating. Both were un- 
fortunately lost. 

InELAND.—At Curragh, the Hon. Lady 
Huat, the relict of the late Sir Vere Hunt, 
bart. and sister of the Earl of Limerick. 

Axzroap.—In Nice, Richard J. Gulston, 
late of the 3d (or King’s own) Light Dra- 
goons, only son of Fred. Gulston, esq. of 
West Clandon, Surrey. 

1821. Jan. 1. At Edinbargh, Mrs. 
Catherine Hannie, wife of John Swinton, 
esq. of Broad Meadows. 

At Brighton, the relict of the late John 
Bettesworth, esq. of Corhays, Cornwall, 
and of Nottingham-place, London. 

Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev. Ti- 
mothy Thomas, of Islington. 

At Stockwell, in bis 49th year, C. Cor- 
nelius Dymoke, esq. cousin to the late 
Hon. Lewis Dymoke, Champion of Eng- 
land. 

Aged 65, the wife of Dr, George Pearson, 
F. R. S. of George-street, Hanover-square. 

At Hammersmith, Elizabeth, wife of L. 
Bathurst, esq. and daughter of the late 
Richard Hunt, esq. 

Aged 26, Mr. Thomas Rich, of Kingston, 
tanner, third son of Robert Rich, esq. of 
Bermondsey. 

In Holborn, in his 51st year, the Rev, 
R. H. Cotton, late of White Hart-lane, 
Tottenham. 

Jan. 2. Aged 63, W. Runeiman, esq. 
of Birchmdre House, Woburn, Bedford- 
shire. 

In her 47th year, Elizabeth, wife of 
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Robert Meacock, esq. of Canonbury- 
square, Islington. 

At his relation’s, Ratcliff-highway, Mr. 
R. Stonehouse. 

At Cheltenham, in his 79th year, J, 
Boissier, esq. 

Miss Anne Phillips, of Stockton, near 
Cherbury. She was thrown from her 
horse on the road to Shrewsbury, and re- 
ceived a violent concussion of the brain.— 
She lingered three days and expired. 

Jan. 3. At bis house near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, Jos. Armitage, esq.—He was 
of great eccentricity, and as well known 
in the world of fashion some years ago as 
any man of bis time. Latterly he had 
shut himself up from all society ; and al- 
thongh possessed of a clear income and 
estate of 5000/1. a year, his mind was com- 
pletely obscured with the idea that he 
was fast approaching to poverty, and 
must go to the parish workhouse. Seve- 
ral times lately he wrote to a friend in 
London saying, “‘ Hasten down and sell 
me up, that I may rest assured of food 
and raiment for the rest of my life.”—His 
whimsical and very extraordinary parsi- 
mony on some occasions, and his un- 
bounded generosity on others, will not 
soon be forgotten ; and if it was necessary 
to find a similar personage to fill the 
chasm made by the death of this extraor- 
dinary man, it would be a matter of no 
small difficulty. A few years ago he was 
engaged in a very serious quarrel; and it 
being demanded of him “to name time, 
place, and his friend,” he coolly wrote in 
answer, “* St. James’s Church-yard, Picca- 
dilly—12 o’clock at night—and the sexton 
of the parish.” 

At Crayford, Kent, aged 42, Wm. Thom- 
son, M.D. 

Geo. Lukey, esq. of Middleton (Cork). 

Aged 20, Miss Sarah Norton, daughter 
of Mrs. Biggs, of Denmark Hill, 

In Lamb’s Conduit-place, Ambrose 
Lyon Poynter, esq. 

In his 45d year, Edward Nash, esq. of 
Duchess-street, Portland- place. 

At Rowland-place, in Sussex, aged 78, 
C. Goring, esqy.—He formerly held high 
stations in the Civil service of the East 
India Company, and was Chief of the 
Caleutta Committee of Revenue. 

At Hampstead, Mr. Thos. Brown, of 
Muscovy-court, Tower-hill.——His death 
was occasioned by a fall from his horse. 

In Axford-buildings, Bath, Lieut.-gen. 
W. Monro, of Ensham House. 

At Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, in his 
82d year, Thomas Horne, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Harmondsworth, the relict 
of the late William Thurbin, esq. 

Edward Kerrich, esq. of Southampton- 
buildings, Holborn. 

At Seven Oaks, Kent, the dau. of the late 
F, Otway, esq. of Pinchbeck, ees * 

n 
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In Sloane-street, Chelsea, Mrs. Raw. 

Jan. 5. In his 30th year, very sud- 
denly, and greatly respected, R. S. Lock- 
wood, gent. Solicitor, of Lowestoft, leav- 
ing an afflicted widow and four children to 
lament the loss of an affectionate husband 
and a tender father. 

Anne, daughter of James Annen, esq. 
of Blackheath. 

At Blandford, in Dorsetshire, the Rev. 
Heory Field, nearly 60 years Pastor of 
the Protestant Dissenting Congregation in 
that place. 

In George-street, Portman-square, Ma- 
jor-gen. Harry Chester, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

Aged 17, Louisa, daughter of Alex. 
Erskine, esq. of New Sidney-place, Bath. 

At Dawlish, Devonshire, aged 30, Mar- 
garet, wife of Wm. Garneit, esq. of Tetlow- 
fold, near Manchester. 

Jan. 6. At Lowestoft, after a few hours 
illuess, much esteemed and regretted, in 
his 62d year, Thomas Nestin, gent. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, in his 83d year, 
William White, esq. a gentieman whose 
suavity of manners and goodness of heart 
will ever endear his memory to his family, 
his friends, and all who knew him.—In 
his attachment to the Established Reli- 
gion of his country, to his King, and to 
our excellent Constitution, he was firm 
and immoveable. Although his advanced 
age and infirmities kept him in his latter 
days retired from the world, he yet uni- 
formly continued in the praetice of those 
benign duties which were congenial with, 
and formed a principal feature in, his 
character, as a sincere Christian. The 
delight he felt in the performance of se- 
cret acts of charity and benevolence is 
now exemplified by the liberal bequests 
he has made to individuals and several 
public charities. These testimonies, while 
they perpetuate his virtues, will excite 
those who were most dear to him to follow 
his example, and thereby endeavour to 
secure the reward of this upright man, 
whose protracted life it had pleased God 
should be serene and happy, and whose 
last end was resigned and peaceful. 

At Pimlico, aged 85, the Rev. David 
Love. 

In Duke-street, Westminster, John Lil- 
lingstone Pownall, esq. of East Wykeham, 
Lincolnshire, and Provost Marshal Ge- 
neral of the Leeward Islands; who dyiag 
without issue, his estates devolve to Sir 
G. Pownall, at Brighton, together with 
the office ; Sir George being the last in 
succession in the Patent. 

At Bush Hall, Herts, Harriet, daughter 
of Sir Rob, Chester, of that place. 

At Fetcham, Letherhead, Surrey, in his 
85th year, Robert Sherson, esq. M.D. 

On the Friars, Exeter, Rebecca, widow 
of the late John Sheldon, esq. Professor 
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of Anatomy in the Royal Academy of 
Arts and P.R.S. and daughter of the Rev. 
W. Palmer, formerly Rector of Combray- 
leigh, Devonshire. 

Jan.'1. Mr. Williams, of the well-known 
Eating-rooms, in the Old Bailey, Loudon. 

At Limerick, in consequence of her head 
dress taking fire from a candle which she 
held in her hand, the widow of Dr. Kelly, 
formerly of that city. 

At the Rectory House, Boughton, Lin- 
colnshire, Esther, wife of the Rev. David 
Conyers Burton. 

At Hengrave-hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Dame Throckmorton, relict of Sir John 
Throckmorton, bart. Her Ladyship was 
daughter of the late T. Giffard, of Chil- 
lingston-hall, Staffordshire, esq. and was 
in ber 59th year. Her loss will be deeply 
regretted, not only by ber surviving rela- 
tives and friends, but also by the poor, to 
whom she was a liberal benefactress, Her 
remains were removed from Hengrave- 
hall, for interment in the family vault at 
Coughton, in Warwickshire. 

Jan. 8. At Holloway, aged 32, John 
Ollive, M. D. surgeon of the Royal East 
Middlesex Militia. 

At Norton-house, Devonshire, the relict 
of the late Sir Paul Jodrell, 

At Waterford, aged 92, James Moore, 
esq. alderman, and one of the charter jus- 
tices of that city. He served the office of 
sheriff in 1772, and 1774; that of mayor 
in 1783; again, upon the demise of T. 
Price, esq. in 1793; and afterwards in 1805. 

John King; esq. of Ballylin, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

At Clarke’s Bridge, Cork, aged 104 
years, Mrs. Mary Shinnick.—She was 
nurse to Lord Carleton, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Coppinger, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyne, and Sir R, Kellet, bart. &c. 

Jan. 9. Mrs. Hall, of Stainland, near 
Halifax, only sister of Richard Rothwell, 
esq. Alderman of London. 

At Neasdon, in the house of W. T. Mo- 
ney, esq. M. P. Mrs. Cunningham, wife of 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 
—This amiable lady died suddenly of a 
pleuretic attack, leaving a young family 
of nine children, and a whole village of 
poor, long clothed and fed by her bounty, 
to lament her loss. She was buried on 
the 18th. The Masters of the Public 
School at Harrow were the pall-bearers ; 
after whom followed her family, and many 
friends on foot; accompanied by a vast 
number of poor. Not less than 1000 per- 
sons were collected in the church, to shed 
the iast tear over the grave of one who had 
so long ministered to all their wants. 

Jan.10. At Burgate-house, Hants, 
Emily, daughter of Jos. Green Wilkin- 
son, esq. 

Jan. 16. 


Mr. Thomas Chatteris, for- 


merly of Cornhill. 
. At 
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At Stonehouse, Lieut. Col. Flight, Pay- 
master of the Plymouth Division of the 
Royal Marines. 

Jan. 17. In his 8ist year, John Da- 
vison, of Prospect-place, Paddington, for- 
merly an eminent perfumer in Fleet-street. 

Suddenly, Mr. Nicolas Parkes, of Union- 
row, Queen’s Elms, Chelsea. 

At Wells, Somersetshire, Francis Drake, 
esq. formerly Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Munich. 

At Bethnal-green, aged 53, Capt. Wil- 
liam Mason, of the 2d Royal Regiment 
of Tower Hamlets Militia. 

in Milsom-street, Bath, the relict of the 
late Rev. William Willes, archdeacon of 
Wells. 

The Rev. Thomas William Barlow, Rec- 
tor of Halberton, Devonshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Bristol. 

In the New Cut, Lower Marsh, Lam- 








beth, aged 45, Robert Brooke Kirkman, 
esq. second son of the late Alderman 
Kirkman. 

Jan. 19. At Bermondsey, aged 44, Mr. 
Willey Meek. 

Aged 77, Frances, relict of the late John 
Robinson, esq. of Wellclose-square. 

Mary, wife of Mr. Thomas Clarke, 
coachmaker, of Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Elizabeth Dyer, of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square. 

At Stockwell Common, aged 54, Mr. 
John Wood. 

The wife of James Gibbs, esq. of Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Jan. 20. Eliza, wife of Mr. Robert 
Price, jun. of Clapham. 

Jan. 22. Aged 19, Frederick, son of 
Francis Kelsey, esq. of Hanover-street, 
Walworth. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Property, in 
Jan. 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge.street, London— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Half-year’s Div. 75/. per Anp.— 
Coventry, 970/. Div. 44/. per Ano. —Birmingham, 535/. Div. 21/.— Neath, 420/. Div. 
251. per Ann. 5/. Bonus. — Barnsley, 1561. ex Div. 4/. Half-year.—Swansea, 200/. ex 
Div. 12/,— Grand Junction, 2102 ex Div. 4/. 10s. Half-year.— Dudley, 58/. ex Div. 
1/. 10s, Half-year. Ellesmere, 63/. ex Div. 3/.—Rochdale, 41/, Div. 24. per Ann.—Grand 
Union, 241. 10s.—Regent’s, 25/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 20/, to 21/. ex Div. 11. 
—Kennet and Avon, 18/. ex Div. 18s. — Huddersfield, 13/,— Stratford, 10/.—Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, 114, 10s.— West India Dock, 163/. ex Div. 51. Half-year. — London 
Dock, 94/. Half-year’s Div. 21. — Globe Assurance, 117/. 10s, ex Div. 3/. Half-year.— 
Imperial, 782. to 80/. Div. 2/. 5s. Half-year.—Albion, 40/. 2/. 10s.—Rock Assur- 
ance, 1/. 18s. to 2/.—- Hope Ditto, 3/. 5s.—Eagle, 2/. 12s. 6d. — Grand Junction 
Water Works, 48/,— Westminster Gas Light Company, 63/. ex Half-year’s Div. 2/. 
— New Ditto, 10/. Premium. — Cityof London Ditto Original, 25/. Premium. — Carna- 


tic Stock, 77/, per Cent. ex Div. 27. Half-year. 








Mergorotocicat Tasze for Jan. 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 26, to Jan. 26, 1821. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 105] 50and60 i11 


60 and 70 99 


Males ~- 779 Males 608 5and10 52 
Females - 745 t 0 Females 554 § '162 10 and 20 41] 70and80 96 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 279 20 and 30 91] 80and90 5) 
——— : 30 and 40 117]90 and 100 12 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50. 108 | 100 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 20, 1821. 


INLAND COUNTIES. | MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye | Barly) Oats on : 

djs. djs. djs. djs. d. 

A. 


Wheat) Ry 
& dds. 
London 58 9135 
Suffolk 
Cambridge ~ 


e | Barly, Oats. 
d.\s 
0 
8 
Norfolk 53 10/31 8 
0 
5 
5 
0 


w 
— 
oS 


s. 
Middlesex 58 5/00 0/26 
Surrey 59 30 26 
Hertford 57 00 25 
Bedford 57 11}36 23 1 


6 27 4/20 
9 
1 
Huntingdon 54 6/00 24 
4 
0 


0/32 
"sles 


Lincoln 3/30 
York 
Durham ol39 
Northum. 
Cumberl. 6/42 
Westmor. 
Lancaster 35 
Chester 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 35 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarth. 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester 
Somerset 35 
Monm. 
Devon 
Aggregate Average which governs Cornwall 
tion 54 3134 825 4,18 6)53 3 Dorset 
| Hants 


Northampt. 56 4/00 0/23 
Rutland 62 0/00 26 


Leicester 58 6100 0/96 
Nottingham 58 1/35 28 
3 








~ » ao Distriots 


Derby 57 ao 31 
Stafford 55 1 30 
Salop 50 1 28 
Hereford 45 24 
Worcester 50 27 
Warwick 50 9/00 26 
Wilts 49 8/00 24 
Berks 59 11/00 24 
Oxford 54 

Bucks 61 

Brecon 49 1 
Montgomery 52 
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23 
23 
25 
4 
27 
35 0/23 
27 «Ole4 
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00 
00 
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Essex 51 
Kent 52 1 
Sussex 51 
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Radnor 45 7/00 
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PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 22, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, January 20, 20s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 24, 35s. 83d. per cwt 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE bag enn MARKET, January 22. 
Kent Bags.........00008 22 Os. to 4. Kent Pockets.......... 2/. 2. to 54 Os, 
Sussex Ditto i. 5s. to 34, on Sussex Ditto .......... 21. 6s. to 3l, 3s. 
Essex Ditto.......000--. 1d. 125. to 2/. 10s. | Essex Ditto... 14. 15s. to 2. 10s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 20: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 1d. 13s. Od. Clover 4/. 15s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6s. Od. 
Straw 1/. 12s.0d. Clover 5/. 0s.---Smithfield, Hay 4/.'7s. Od. Straw 11. 10s. Od. Clover 5i, 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, January 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Reel....ccssce cocccscccceets Sel, to Se. 4d. | Leemtbe..cccceccccccccccssctecste Gl, to Os. O28, 
ws. 4d. to 5s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market January 22: 
ccccececcenes ecocecceese Od. te Te. 4d. Bensts cocccecccee eve 475 Calves 120. 
secscccccccccerccseee$s. Od. to Ss. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 3,540 Pigs 190. 


COALS, January 26: Newcastle 32s. Od. to 41s. Od.—Sunderland, 34s. Od. to 41s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Slb. Town Tallow 59s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s, Mottled 98s, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, 10s, 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s, Od. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1821. 


Bank .| Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5perCt|B.Long|,., {Imp. 3] India | S. S. |0.S.S.(N.S.S.| India ; : Con, | Com. 
Stock. a Con. Subes! Con. | Navy.| Ann, Irish, p.cent.| Stock, |Stock. | Ann. | Anu. | Bonds, batt eae Acct, | Bills, 
Sunda 
2932 "04 + 19 $874 184 Q7 pr. |l 3 pr. 1g 4% pr. 
229% 2704 10 "9% |88 17 184 26 27 pr.|l pr. par. _ 
10% 4 194 {814 184 26 27 pr.jpar 2 pr. 
229% + 4git0g 4 "94 |874 3 2 pr.' 
Holiday 
Sunday 
223 =|70% 874 28 30 pr. 
87§ 33 35 pr. 
223 87g 33 34 pr. 
223 87% 33 34 pr. 


223 874 34 32 pr. 
169% 70604 | 81g 


70469 694 874 
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| 874 
2238 87 
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J. NICHOLS AND SON, 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 





